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DEMOSTHENES 


three men were born who, each in his own way, had 

a large share in affecting the history of the world— 
Aristotle, Philip, and Demosthenes. These were lovers of 
conquest. Aristotle, the philosopher, gave himself to the 
conquest of science; Philip, the soldier, to the conquest of 
empire; Demosthenes, the orator, to the conquest of elo- 
quence, the power of persuasion, in behalf of liberty, in- 
dependence, for all the Greeks, with his beloved Athens 
in the van. Aristotle kept on with his intellectual pur- 
suits, paying no attention to his two illustrious‘ contem- 
poraries, ending his life in 322 B. c., the same year in which 
Demosthenes closed his wonderful career. But between 
the other two there was open and prolonged war. The 
soldier and the orator fought to the end—the soldier for 
empire, the orator for freedom. The soldier was too 
strong, and in 338 B. c., on the fatal field of Chzronea, 
Grecian liberty expired. 

The parents of Demosthenes were Demosthenes and 
Cleobule. The father was a wealthy, respectable citizen of 
Athens, proprietor of two factories, for cutlery and for 
cabinet-making, in which about fifty slaves were employed. 
He also had a valuable house and money at interest. The 
mother was an heiress of some wealth, and rejoiced in the 


possession of jewelry. Thus the son was born in affluence, 
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lived in respectable society, and had a very enjoyable out- 
look. However, when the son was about seven years old 
the father died, leaving considerable property in the hands 
of three of his friends—two of whom were his nephews— 
as trustees, till the son should reach his majority. The 
early loss of his father was'the first blow of adversity. An- 
other was to come. At the end of his minority, requiring 
of his guardians an account, he discovered that a very large 
part of his handsorie patrimony had disappeared. And, 
burning under a sense of wrong, outraged at the shameful 
injustice and robbery of his guardians, overwhelmed by the 
- prospect of financial ruin, with characteristic energy and 
promptness he brought suit for recovery, conducted the 
case himself, and gained a verdict. After all, he recovered 
very little of his property, and entered upon his young 
manhood poor instead of rich, having learned from bitter 
experience what he never forgets—the sharp and lasting 
distinction between right and wrong, honour and dishon- 
our. Perhaps he finds a little consolation. He has at- 
tracted attention along the line he has chosen for his life 
work. He has entered the oratorical arena made glorious 
by Lysias, Isocrates, and Iszeus. 

The first problem before Demosthenes at this juncture 
was daily support. There was in Athens a very lucrative 
business—that of writing speeches for clients to deliver in 
private suits. He became a speech-writer and made 
money, and this income he supplemented by appearing in 
the courts himself as an advocate. He was now a prom- 
ising young lawyer. 

But he was confronted by a more serious problem. 
Even in his boyhood he had felt the stirrings of his soul to 
be among the orators, and this was his ruling passion, his 
inspiring ambition, The time has come to force the issue, 
and at the very outset he realizes the difficulties in his way. 
His personal appearance is not attractive, his gestures are 
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ungainly, his constitution is feeble, his lungs are weak, 
his tongue stammers. All this he knows—no one knows 
it better—but he begins. Although his first efforts before 
the assembled people were utter failures, he did not lose 
heart. It is said that he declaimed by the shore of the 
loud-sounding sea, with pebbles in his mouth; ran uphill, 
expanding his lungs; practised before a mirror, with a 
sword hanging over the refractory shoulder; retired, with 
his head half shaved, to a cave where he read and re-read, 
copied and recopied the history of Thucydides, and studied 
the orators; and lay on a hard bed that he might be up 
early. Such are the stories, invented or true, current among 
the people who observed his invincible will and his super- 
human labours to accomplish the one object that he kept 
ever in view. His personal defects; his bitter disappoint- 
ment in finding himself a pauper; his first failures, followed 
by the ridicule of the critical Athenians; his unpopularity, 
due to his severity of speech in dealing with his treacher- 
ous guardians, for they had friends; his wretched experi- 
ence with Midias, a wealthy and powerful enemy; his re- 
proach in the popular mind for not being of pure Athenian 
blood, his grandmother on the mother’s side being, as was 
said, a wealthy Scythian—all these things look like ill 
fortune enough to crush any man, crowding on him like 
“ lions from the swellings of Jordan ” at the very threshold 
of manhood. But were not these manifold tribulations 
blessings in disguise? Were they not the hammer and 
the chisel .of the unseen artist cutting away till his char- 
acter and his genius appeared clear to his delighted eyes, 
revealing to him the necessity, the blessing, and the dig- 
nity of labour, self-reliance, and self-reverence, and at the 
same time a consciousness of power—power to overcome 
his harassing environment, power to make good fortune 
take the place of ill fortune? Did not the “dura neces- 
sitas” that made Horace write verses help the soul of 
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Demosthenes to “ spurn delights and live laborious days,” 
that he might win honour and distinction, and become an 
orator and statesman worthy of Athens and for the good 
of Athens? It is said that in his boyhood, while he was 
still drawing on his guardians for funds, he was extrava- 
gant and fond of luxury. If this is true, and if he had 
not lost his fortune, and if he had had the fine physique, 
splendid presence, strong voice, ready tongue, and facile 
conscience of his great enemy and rival, Æschines, it is 
safe to doubt that Greece and the world would have had 
the great orator and statesman to be so proud of. 

Along with the burning desire of Demosthenes to be 
an orator was soon discovered a soul-felt purpose to benefit 
his countrymen, to be a patriot. In striving to be an 
orator he did not forget that he had a moral responsibility, 
that he must live for the good of his country. So he very 
easily, and with determination, but with a different method, 
followed the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor, Soc- 
rates, the reformer. Socrates reformed the people one 
by one in his daily conversations. Demosthenes mounted 
the bema, working on the masses. Socrates talked; De- 
mosthenes was an orator. Both laboured to make of the 
Athenians better citizens and better men. The spirit of 
the reformer appears in a series of public prosecutions of 
such men as Androtion, Aristocrates, and Leptines, who 
had proposed illegal measures, and measures tending to 
demoralize the community and destroy its good name, Of 
these speeches the most interesting is that against Lep- 
tines, author of a law that struck at one of the time-hon- 
oured institutions of Athens, allowing certain immunities 
from public burdens to the families of those who had done 
signal and valuable service, in order to encourage and 
foster patriotic and self-sacrificing devotion to the state. 
Demosthenes shows the weakness, folly, futility, and ruin- 
ous consequences of the law in a speech that is quiet but 
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argumentative, clear, convincing, lawyerlike, and states- 
manlike. Thus early did he take the position of a de- 
fender of the constitution, enemy of official corruption 
and vicious administration, protector of official honour 
and public faith. He would teach his countrymen to love 
a good name rather than riches, to put the common good 
above private wealth, to repeal bad laws rather than break 
faith, to save the state rather than themselves. And the 
public offices held by Demosthenes at this period clearly 
show that he was rising in the esteem and confidence 
of the Athenians, and making safe his place as an orator. 

In 354 B.c. Demosthenes began his political career 
with his oration “On the Navy Boards.” In this care- 
fully prepared speech he persuades the Athenians to 
abandon their proposed foolish and futile war against 
Persia, urging them instead to look after their resources, 
especially to reform the navy, and presenting the matter 
in all its details, with an exact adaptation of specific means 
to a definite end. The orations “ For Megalopolis ” and 
“For Rhodes” soon followed. In these three orations 
Demosthenes comes boldly to the front as a statesman, 
takes and holds the responsibility of persuading his coun- 
trymen and directing their policy. In simple, forcible, and 
eloquent words he urges them to organize; to see to it 
that all the states be and remain autonomous, no one inter- 
fering with the domestic affairs of another, nor encroaching 
on her independence; to put away jealousies, heal divisions, 
and make common cause against foreign and barbarian 
despotism. All this is not only oratory, but far-reaching, 
practical statesmanship. 

Meanwhile, what was his coming antagonist, the wily 
Macedonian, doing? In 359 B. c. Philip was on the throne. 
He lost no time: in eight years from his accession he sub- 
dued the savage tribes of Peonia and Illyria; took Amphip- 
olis, Pydna, Potidæa, Methone; annihilated the Phocian 
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army; attempted to pass Thermopylæ; founded Philippi, 
and rejoiced in the birth of his son, Alexander, his suc- 
cessor and superior in dealing with the great problem of 
ruling the world. Philip attempting Thermopylæ! A 
big, black, perilous cloud is gathering and hanging over 
the tops of the mountains. The keen eye of Demosthenes 
sees and appreciates the danger; he understands Philip. 
Can the calamity be averted? Can Greek freedom be 
preserved? We must do our best, thinks the patriot. 
Now, if ever, the Panhellenic spirit must be revived. We 
must fight Philip. Liberty or death! 

No one knew better than Demosthenes the difficulties 
to be overcome, and the evil times upon which the 
Athenians had fallen. For a hundred years Athens had 
been in her glory. She had had her Marathon, Salamis, and 
Thermopylæ. She had been captivated by the briliant 
achievements of Pericles; charmed and educated by the 
immortal works of Æschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; 
delighted and entertained by the acuteness of the Sophists 
and the wit of Aristophanes; bewildered by that strange 
man, Socrates. Athens had easily stood at the head of 
the Greek states, the university of Greece, leaving Sparta, 
Thebes, and all the rest far behind in art, literature, phi- 
losophy, liberty, and general enterprise. It is the old 
story. Success and prosperity and pride breed corruption 
at home, and jealousy and envy and hate abroad. Disin- 
tegration follows. The Peloponnesian War, from 431 to 
404 B.C., ending in the destruction of Athens’s empire, 
brought on a condition of affairs from which the Athenians 
never fully recovered, and which made Greece a prey to 
any designing foe. In the once powerful Athens public 
spirit was in fatal decay. Personal ease, private fortunes, 
enervating luxury, political corruption, decadence in art, 
literature, and philosophy, had destroyed her love of high 
ideals, and the spirit of personal sacrifice for the general 
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good which had animated the souls of her ancestors. The 
Athenian mind had been emasculated; the sacred ark had 
departed from Athens. Her glory was gone, “ Ichabod ” 
was written on her altars. All this was very depressing 
to the orator and patriot. But he was brave and strong 
and faithful, and did not give up. 

To make matters worse for Demosthenes, and better 
for Philip, an unfortunate insurrection had broken out 
among the allies of Athens, leading to the so-called Social 
War, from 357 to 355 B. c., in which Athens had lost many 
allies, much revenue, and her best generals. During this 
war Philip, seeing his opportunity, took Amphipolis, once 
the pride and prop of Athens in the north. While Athens 
was thus exhausting herself, another war—the Sacred or 
Phocian War, as it was called—came on, and lasted from 
356 to 346 B. C., still further weakening the Greek states, 
and paving the way for the advance of Philip. It was at 
this juncture of affairs—while the Sacred War was in 
progress, when all was dark, when hardly anything was left 
to inspire him but the memory of his ancestors, when there 
was no promise but hope—that Demosthenes, loyal to duty 
and true to honour, mounted the bema and declaimed 
against the manifest enemy of Grecian independence. 
The year 351 B.c. was a busy one for the young orator. 
He delivered the “ First Philippic,” in which he urged the 
Athenians to believe that Philip was a more dangerous 
enemy to them than any possible combination of the other 
states could be, and that the time had come for immediate 
and well-defined action. There must be a wisely devised 
plan to thwart Philip, which plan he suggests, and urges 
upon them its adoption. In this same year he delivered 
his oration for the freedom of the Rhodians, who, by their 
own act of insurrection, had in the end fallen under the 
yoke of Caria, and had appealed to Athens. Demosthenes 
supported the appeal in a speech clearly showing his large 
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views and far-seeing statesmanship, declaring that wher- 
ever and whenever in any Grecian state the cause of 
liberty suffered, it also must suffer in Athens. There must 
be a union of all the states on a basis of individual, demo- 
cratic freedom. 

Meanwhile, Philip having been checked in his career at 
Thermopylæ by the unexpected vigour of Athens, renewed 
his operations in the north in a campaign against Olynthus, 
the last stronghold of Athens in that region. In three 
vigorous and stirring harangues, called “ Olynthiacs,” 
Demosthenes persuaded the Athenians to help the Olyn- 
thians. Treason in Olynthus helped Philip, and in 348 
B. C. the Olynthian League, including thirty-two outlying 
towns, was swept from the face of the earth, the wretched 
inhabitants being sold into slavery. The situation be- 
came more and more alarming and also very clear. 

While Demosthenes was urging war in behalf of Olyn- 
thus, and during the rest of his struggle, he had to en- 
counter not only the general apathy, but also the harass- 
ing influence of the Peace Party that had grown up in 
Athens. This party, led on by the easy-going, short- 
sighted Eubulus, was fostered by the conduct of some of 
the most prominent men in Greece, who had the respect 
and confidence of the people. Aristotle, perhaps the most 
intellectual man in Greece, stood aloof, spending several 
years at the court of Macedon as tutor to Alexander. Isoc- 
rates, the great rhetorician, Milton’s “ old man eloquent,” 
was idly dreaming of a Greece to be united and led by 
Philip, as chosen king, against Persia. And Phocion, sur- 
named the Good, brave and incorruptible, was weakly 
despairing of his country, and willing to give up the 
struggle. Add to this the traitors all over Greece in the 
pay of Philip, and we may in a degree imagine the diffi- 
culty of Demosthenes’s undertaking. In sublime courage, 
unflinching patriotism, undying faith in his cause, and 
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heroic devotion to his country’s honour and freedom, he 
stood almost alone. His solitariness was appalling. But 
after the fall of Olynthus, after the failure of Athens in a 
renewed effort to unite Greece against Philip, Demos- 
thenes himself had to yield to the necessity for peace. 
Athens must have rest, a time to stand, to come together, 
to breathe, to take counsel, to measure her forces, to get 
ready for the future. 

The peace that ensued is known as the Peace of Phi- 
locrates, he being the author of the measure. This dis- 
astrous peace lasted on paper from 346 to 340 B. c., hav- 
ing many crooks which can not be made straight. In 
two important particulars Demosthenes was very strenu- 
ous, but unfortunately he was defeated in both. First, 
he insisted that the Phocians should be included in the 
peace as allies of Athens. The Macedonian party carried 
the day, the Phocians were excluded, and the Phocian 
towns, like those of Olynthus, were, in the end, all de- 
stroyed except one. Secondly, Athens having taken the 
oath to the peace, he insisted that ambassadors should set 
out at once to find Philip and secure his oath, since, by 
the terms of the peace, each of the contracting parties was 
to hold whatever possessions it had at the time of tak- 
ing the oath. In spite of the efforts of Demosthenes, the 
embassy delayed and delayed, and Philip went on acquir- 
ing new possessions, and still further strengthening his 
position. After destroying Phocis, Philip, receiving the 
seat and two votes of Phocis in the Amphictyonic Council, 
and becoming its president, easily forced his general rec- 
ognition as a Greek potentate, having a voice in Grecian 
affairs. 

During the six years of so-called peace Philip dis- 
puted with Athens, interfered in the Peloponnesus, laid 
sieges, made alliances, conquered here, encroached there, 
and increased the number of his. hirelings as best suited 
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him. Demosthenes also was busy. He delivered his ora- 
tion “ On the Peace”; went as ambassador to the Pelo- 
ponnesus to head off Philip; delivered his “ Second Phi- 
lippic ”; had Æschines, whom he branded as an arch- 
traitor, put on trial for treason; delivered his speech “ On 
the Embassy ”; drove Philip out of Eubcea, for which 
success he was crowned; formed an alliance with Byzan- 
tium; delivered his “ Third Philippic” and his oration 
“On the Chersonese”; compelled Philip to raise the 
siege of Byzantium, and was again crowned. The peace 
relations were too strained. Philip was treacherous and 
too dangerously aggressive. The Athenians, finally, un- 
der the influence of the orator’s warnings, rebukes, appeals, 
arguments, and eloquence, which abound in his speeches 
of this period, awoke to a sense of their danger, and de- 
clared war. The last heroic effort for liberty was in sight. 

In 339 B. c., at the traitorous instigation of Æschines, 
as Demosthenes said—and, I dare say, believed—another 
Sacred War was inaugurated, this time to punish the 
Amphissian Locrians for sacrilege. Of course, Philip was 
leader. He made a show of punishing the Locrians, but 
had more serious business on hand. He turned aside and 
captured and fortified Elatea. Philip was now within 
eighty miles of Athens, and the Athenians were in the wild- 
est consternation and despair. Demosthenes rose to the 
occasion. In his speech “On the Crown” he gives a 
most vivid picture of the situation. Of all the orators, the 
generals, the patriots who in the assembly heard the coun- 
try’s voice call and call again for some one to come for- 
ward and speak for her safety, he alone appeared. He 
took the responsibility. He spoke encouraging words, 
and dared to recommend an alliance with their old and 
bitter enemy, Thebes. His counsels prevailed without a 
dissenting voice, and he went at once to Thebes, where he 
met the emissaries of Philip, and argued and pleaded and 
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carried the day. For this masterly achievement he was 
crowned. He regarded this alliance, to effect which on 
previous occasions many attempts had been made only to 
fail, the most brilliant piece of statesmanship in his entire 
career. Surely it deserved a better fate. Athenians and 
Thebans, so long bitter rivals and enemies, now shoulder 
to shoulder meet Philip at Chæronea, but lack of gen- 
eralship, probably, lost the battle. Philip became king 
and master, and Greece a Macedonian colony. 

But Demosthenes was still in favour with the people, 
who had faith in his integrity in spite of his discomfiture. 
They selected him to deliver the funeral oration over the 
heroic dead of Chæronea, and made him treasurer of the 
Theoric fund, and commissioner to repair the walls for 
the defence of the city. In fact, he was the foremost man 
in Athens, active in municipal affairs, giving marriage 
dowries to poor men’s daughters, managing an organiza- 
tion for relief in a famine, freely spending his own money 
for the common good, and appearing at every point a 
superb citizen. The popularity of Demosthenes brought 
to the surface the animosity and malignity of his enemies— 
Æschines and others of Macedonian proclivities—who 
prosecuted him and persecuted him on all sorts of charges, 
but never convicted him. In 337 B. c., eight months after 
Chzronea, Ctesiphon had a bill passed by the Senate to 
crown Demosthenes for his patriotic services and his large 
private donations to the state. Before the bill reached 
the Assembly, Æschines gave notice that he would prose- 
cute its author for illegality, thus delaying the progress 
of the bill, and depriving Demosthenes of his crown for 
seven years—a barren victory. The great battle of the 
orators was fought in 330 B. C., and resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for Demosthenes. In his speech in 
defence of Ctesiphon, known as the “Oration on the 
Crown,” Demosthenes fairly justified his entire political 
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career, linked Chzronea forever with Marathon, and 
proved to the delighted Athenians that, though the field 
was lost, honour remained, and that, like their ancestors, 
they had done their duty in behalf of the commonwealth, 
and, if they did not conquer Philip, they deserved to con- 
quer, which was better. This, the last great Greek speech 
on record, has been called “the unapproachable master- 
piece of Grecian oratory.” Mr. Grote styles it “the 
funeral oration of extinct Athenian and Grecian freedom.” 
We might call it Demosthenes’s farewell address to his 
countrymen. 

The day is far spent, night is at hand. For Demos- 
thenes the day began in darkness and ended in a cloud. 
But what a glorious midday, made luminous forever by 
his own Promethean touch! Near the close of his life, in 
324 B.c., he was overtaken by another blow of ill for- 
tune, and found himself in prison on a charge of bribery, 
in the affair of Harpalus, Alexander’s absconding treas- 
urer, who had come to Athens with a large sum of money. 
The charge never was substantiated, and it is hard to 
believe that, having successfully resisted the blandishments 
and promises of corrupt bribe-givers all through his 
career, he could at the very last lose his integrity. It is 
easier to believe that he was made a political victim be- 
cause he was standing in the way of Hyperides and other 
Athenian hot-heads and disturbers, who would stir up 
another useless war. How can we believe that he could 
fall before a bribe, when in his own ears, and in the ears 
of his fellow-citizens, were still ringing these proud words, 
found in the “Oration on the Crown”? “ By refusing 
the price of corruption I have overcome Philip; for, as the 
offerer of a bribe, if it be accepted, has vanquished the 
taker, so the person who refuses it and is not corrupted 
has vanquished the person offering. Therefore is the 
commonwealth undefeated, as far as I am concerned.” 
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In 323 B.c. Alexander died. Demosthenes, having 
€scaped from prison and gone into exile, was recalled by 
the jubilant Athenians, who made a final, futile attempt 
against Macedonia. Antipater crushed them at Crannon, 
and demanded the surrender of the Athenian orators, who 
escaped to Ægina. Leaving his friends, Demosthenes 
went to the island of Calauria, taking refuge in the temple 
of Poseidon, where Antipater’s vindictive man-hunter, 
Archias, found him in the year 322 B. C., and the unhappy 
man ended his life by poison rather than fall into the 
hands of the enemies of his country. He was at least 
consistent; he ended as he began, with liberty or death as 
his ultimatum. 

Thus perished Demosthenes, by common consent the 
first orator of antiquity, and among the first of all times. 
His oratory was the embodiment of himself, and he himself 
was “the embodiment of more than Athenian character 
and history, even the embodiment of those ideas of undy- 
ing power and influence—the ideas of duty, liberty, and 
glory.” As to his statesmanship, he was a constant, con- 
sistent, living illustration of his own definition of a states- 
man given in the “ Oration on the Crown ”: “ What are 
the statesman’s functions? To observe things in the be- 
ginning, to foresee and foretell them to others. This I 
have done. Again, wherever he finds delays, backward- 
ness, ignorance, jealousies, vices inherent and unavoid- 
able in all communities, to contract them into the nar- 
rowest compass, and, on the other hand, to promote una- 
nimity and friendship and zeal in the discharge of duty.” 
What was the secret of his mighty power in the affairs of 
Greece? Did he reach those heights by industry, will, 
genius, and patriotism alone? These qualities he certainly 
had, but they were accentuated, harmonized, unified, 
doubled in their force, by his one great, constant, con- 


sistent, central thought. As with Paul, so it was with 
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Demosthenes—“ this one thing.” And this one thing was 
to bring Athens to a newness of life by the force of truth, 
and through a restored Athens to revive Greece, in order 
to save Grecian independence, the glorious heritage from 
the fathers, as a treasure forever to the latest posterity. 
And after all these years we can still hear his voice, still 
feel his power, still be inspired by his eloquence to love 
liberty and duty and honour. ‘Cattle die, kindred die, 
we ourselves also die; but the fair fame never dies of him 
who has earned it.” 
ROBERT BARBER YOUNGMAN. 
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ORATIONS 


AGAINST THE LAW OF LEPTINES 


B.C. 355 


T was chiefly, men of the jury, because I deemed it good 
| for Athens that the law should be repealed, but partly 

on account of the son of Chabrias,’ that I engaged to 
support these men to the’ utmost of my ability. It is 
plain enough, men of Athens, that Leptines, or whoever 
else defends the law, will have nothing to say for it on 
the merits, but will allege that certain unworthy persons 
obtaining immunity have evaded the public services, and 
will lay the greatest stress upon this point. I will pass by 
the injustice of such a proceeding—tor a complaint against 
some to take the honour from all—for it has in a manner 
been explained,? and is doubtless acknowledged by you; 
but this I would gladly ask him: Granting most fully that 
not some but all were unworthy, why did he consider that 
you and they were to be dealt with alike? By enacting 
that none should be exempted, he took the exemption 
from those that enjoyed it; by adding that it should be 
unlawiul to grant it hereafter, he deprived you of the power 
of granting. He can not surely say that, as he deprived 
the holders of their privilege because he deemed them un- 
worthy of it, in the same manner he thought the people 
unworthy to have the power of giving their own to whom 
they pleased. But possibly he may reply that he framed 
the law so because the people are easily misled. Then 
what prevents your being deprived of everything, yea, of 
the government itself, according to such argument? For 
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there is not a single department of your affairs in which 
this has not happened to you. Many decrees have you at 
various times been entrapped into passing. You have been 
persuaded ere now to choose the worse allies instead of 
the better. In short, amid the variety of your measures 
there must, I conceive, happen something of this kind occa- 
sionally. Shall we therefore make a law prohibiting the 
council and the people hereafter from passing bills and 
decrees? I scarcely think so. We ought not to be de- 
prived of a right, in the exercise of which we have been 
deceived: rather should we be instructed how to avoid 
such error, and pass a law, not taking away our power, 
but giving the means of punishing those who deceive us. 

Dismissing this point, however, if you consider simply 
which is the more advantageous: that you should be com- 
petent to bestow the honour, but should sometimes be led 
into error and bestow it upon worthless parties; or that, by 
reason of the prohibition, you should be unable to reward 
even one you know to be deserving—you will find the for- 
mer is more to your advantage. Why? Because, by hon- 
ouring too great a number, you incite many to serve you; 
but by giving nothing, even to the deserving, you will de- 
ter all from the ambition. And for this reason besides: 
they who have honoured unworthy parties may get the 
character of simplicity; but they who do not justly requite 
their benefactors have the reputation of meanness. In the 
same degree then as it is better to be esteemed simple- 
minded than base, it is more honourable to repeal the law 
than to enact it. 

Neither does it seem rational, O Athenians, when I 
come to think of it, that, because he objects to some men 
having the privileges which have been granted them, he 
should deprive really deserving men of their honours. For 
if, as Leptines argues, there are worthless and good-for- 
nothing people notwithstanding these grants, what must 
we expect, when good men will have no manner of advan- 
tage? 

And further you should bear in mind, that by the pres- 
ent laws, which have long been in force, and the propriety 
of which even my adversary will not dispute, each man 
takes the public offices every other year, so that he is ex- 
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empt for half of his time. Then, when a moiety of this 
exemption is enjoyed by all, even by those who have never 
rendered you a mite of service, should we take away from 
our benefactors the additional fraction that we have be- 
stowed upon them? Never! It were neither honourable 
in itself, nor to you becoming. How can it be otherwise 
than disgraceful, O Athenians, that when a law has been 
passed commanding truth to be spoken in the market- 
place, in matters where the public is not hurt if a man tells 
a falsehood, the commonwealth, which has herself imposed 
this command upon private citizens, does not observe the 
law in affairs of state, but has defrauded her benefactors, 
even though she will suffer for it greatly? For you have 
to consider not merely whether you lose money, but 
whether you lose also a good name, which you are more 
anxious after than money; and not you only, but your an- 
cestors, as I can prove: for, when they had got wealth in 
abundance, they expended it all in the pursuit of honour; 
for glory’s sake they never shrank from any danger, but 
persevered unto the last, spending even their private for- 
tunes.? Instead of a good name, this statute fastens an 
opprobrious one upon the commonwealth, unworthy both 
of your ancestors and yourselves. It begets three of the 
greatest reproaches—the reputation of being envious, faith- 
less, ungrateful. 

That it is altogether foreign to your character, men of 
Athens, to establish a law like this, I will endeavour to 
prove in a few words by recounting one of the former acts 
of our state. The Thirty are said to have borrowed 
money from the Lacedzemonians to attack those in Piræus. 
When unanimity was restored, and those troubles were 
composed, the Lacedzmonians sent ambassadors and de- 
manded payment of their money. Upon this there arose 
a debate; and some contended that the borrowers, the city 
party, should pay; others advised that it should be the first 
proof of harmony to join in discharging the debt: the 
people, they say, determined themselves to contribute and 
share in the expense, to avoid breaking any article of their 
convention. Then were it not shameful, O Athenians, if 
at that time you chose to contribute money for the benefit 


of persons who had injured you rather than break your 
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word; yet now, when it is in your power without cost to 
do justice to benefactors by repealing the law, you should 
prefer to break your word? I for my part would not ad- 
vise It. 

The character of the republic, therefore, O Athenians, 
one may see both by the example which I have cited and 
by many others, to be what I say, truthful and upright, 
looking not to pecuniary profit, but to what is honourable 
in action. Of the character of him who framed the law I 
know nothing in other respects; I say nothing against it, 
I am not aware of anything; yet judging by the law, I find 
it to be far different from yours. I say, therefore, it would 
be more creditable for him to follow you in repealing the 
law than for you to follow him in enacting it; and more ad- 
vantageous to you both if the state should have persuaded 
Leptines to appear like her, than if she were persuaded by 
Leptines to be like him. For be he ever so honest, as I 
am quite willing to admit, he is not better in character 
than the state. 

I think, men of the jury, it will assist your deliberations 
upon the present question when you learn also that the 
peculiar feature which makes the gifts of popular govern- 
ments superior to the gifts bestowed by others is in danger 
of being destroyed by the law. In regard to the profit of 
those who receive their bounty, despots and oligarchs can 
reward the most highly, for they make whom they please 
immediately rich; but in regard to the honour and the 
security you will find the gifts of popular governments are 
preferable. For that, instead of receiving the disgraceful 
meed of flattery, you are in a free state rewarded for merit, 
is a circumstance of glory; and it seems better to get the 
willing admiration of your equals than to receive anything 
from a master. In despotic governments fear of the future 
is paramount to present obligation; but with you, what- 
ever a man receives he may hold safely—might at least in 
former times, This law, therefore, which deprives gifts of 
their security, takes away the only advantage by which 
your gifts are distinguished; and, take from any govern- 
ment whatsoever the rule that persons well-affected to the 
establishment shall be recompensed, you will have taken 
away no slight protection of the government. 
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Possibly, however, to withdraw your attention from 
these points, Leptines will venture to say that now the 
official burdens fall upon poor men, but by the present law 
the most wealthy will bear them. Specious enough to the 
ear so far: examine it closely, however, and it will appear to 
be false. We have, as you know, services to be performed 
by the resident aliens and by the citizens, from each of 
which certain privileged persons have the exemption of 
which Leptines deprives them. From contributions for 
war and the public safety, and from the service of the trier- 
archy, justly and properly by our ancient laws no man is 
exempt, not even those whom Leptines proposed, the de- 
scendants of Harmodius and Aristogiton. Let us see then 
what additional parties® he finds for us to perform those 
services, and how many he. will let off, if we are against 
him. Our wealthiest men, constantly serving the trier- 
archy, stand exempted from the ordinary burdens, while 
those who possess an insufficient income, having an ex- 
emption by necessity, are out of the reach of this liability; 
from neither of these classes, therefore, shall we gain a 
contributor through the law. Oh, but he introduces many 
new parties to perform the services of the resident aliens. 
Well; if he can show five, I admit myself to be talking non- 
sense. However, I will assume this not to be so, but that, 
if the law be established, the resident aliens charged from 
time to time will be more than that number, and that no 
citizen will stand exempt by reason of the trierarchy. Let 
us see then what it will be to the commonwealth if all these 
persons perform the ordinary official services. It will be 
found, I say, to be far from an equivalent for the disgrace 
that must ensue. Look at it in this way. Of the aliens 
there are exempt, let me suppose, ten; and decidedly, as I 
said just now, I don’t believe there are five. Of the citi- 
zens, I am sure, there are scarcely five or six. Of both, 
then, sixteen. Let us make them twenty, or, if you like, 
thirty. Now let me ask, what is the number of persons 
who perform the regular services every year, choir-mas- 
ters, gymnasiarchs, and feasters of the tribes? Perhaps 
sixty or a few more altogether. Then, in order that thirty 
or more persons may bear the charges during the whole 
time, should we cause all to regard us with mistrust? 
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Surely we know this: that, as long as the republic subsists, 
there will be plenty performing official services, and no 
failure of serviceable men, but none will be willing to con- 
fer a benefit upon us when they see former benefactors 
wronged. Well; but if there were ever such a deficiency 
of parties able to serve, which, in the name of Heaven, 
would be the better course—to bring the ordinary services 
into partnership, like the naval, or to deprive your bene- 
factors of their gifts? I should think the former. As it is, 
he gives them a respite just for the time that each of these 
persons bears a charge;7 afterward each of them will spend 
as much as before. In the other case, each paying a small 
contribution according to his means, no man would suffer 
any hardship, however little he possessed. 

There are persons, however, with so little of reason in 
them, O Athenians, that, although they venture not to 
contest these arguments, they make assertions of another 
kind—that it is monstrous, when the state has no funds of 
her own, that individuals should become rich by having 
got hold of an immunity. It is not just to couple these 
things together. If a man has wealth without injuring 
you, surely one need not grudge it to him. If they can 
say he has obtained it fraudulently or in any improper way, 
there are laws by which they may punish him; but when 
they decline to take such course, they should forbear also 
to use this language. With reference to the state having 
no funds, you must consider that you will be no better off 
by taking away the immunities: for these expenses have no 
connection with the public revenues and treasures, And 
besides, there being now two advantages for the state °— 
wealth and general confidence—the confidence that we 
actually enjoy is the more valuable. Yet if any one thinks 
that because we have no money we ought likewise to 
have no good name, he reasons badly. My prayer to the 
gods is that, if possible, we may have wealth also in abun- 
dance, but that at all events we may maintain our character 
of being trustworthy and truthful. 

But come, I will prove that the affluence, which my 
opponents will tell you some men will derive from their 
relief, is to your advantage. You are of course aware that 
no man is exempt from the navy-charge or the war taxes, 
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Well, then, this man of wealth, whoever he is, will con- 
tribute largely to these expenses; no doubt of it. And all 
will agree that our means of providing for these services 
ought to be the most ample, for by the expenditure in 
choral exhibitions pleasure is given to the spectators only 
for a brief portion of a day; but by unstinted supplies for 
the service of war safety accrues to the commonwealth for- 
ever. So that as much as you relinquish here, you gain 
there; and you give by way of honour what, even if not 
given, may be had by those whose estate is equal to the 
trierarchy. That no man is exempt from the navy-charges 
I believe you are all aware; however, he shall read you the 
law itself. Take the navy law and read just that part: 


THE LAW 


“ And none shall be exempt from the trierarchal service 
except the nine archons.” 


You see, men of Athens, how clearly the law has ex- 
pressed, that none but the nine archons shall be exempt 
from the trierarchal service. Well, then: they whose prop- 
erty is below the amount qualifying for the trierarchy pay a 
war contribution in the property tax; they who come up 
to the trierarchy will be serviceable to us for both purposes, 
the trierarchy and the property tax. What ease, then, Lep- 
tines, does your law give to the people, if it creates one 
choir-master 1° for one or two tribes, who, after once per- 
forming this service instead of some other party, will be 
free? I can not see. It fills the whole city, however, with 
shame and mistrust. When, therefore, the damage that it 
will do is far greater than the benefit which it brings, ought 
it not to be repealed in this court? I should say so. 

Again, men of the jury: as there is an express clause in 
his statute that no one, whether citizen, denizen,! or alien, 
shall be exempt; but it does not say exempt from what, 
whether from the office of choir-master or what other 
charge, but simply that no one shall be exempt but the 
descendants of Harmodius and Aristogiton; and as under 
the term “no one” it comprehends all other persons in 
the world, and the term “alien” it does not confine to 
those dwelling at Athens; it deprives even Leucon, ruler 
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pecuniary cost that will be his chief grievance, but the feel- 
ing that you have taken your gift away from him. 

But you have not only to see, men of Athens, that Leu- 
con be not wronged, whose anxiety about his privilege 
would be for the sake of honour and not emolument, but 
that no one else be wronged, who has befriended you in the 
day of his prosperity, and to whom the grant of exemption 
which you then made him has come to be an advantage. 
Who answers this description? Epicerdes of Cyrene,!® 
who, if any man that ever received this honour was deserv- 
ing of it, was justly held to be so, not because his dona- 
tions were large or striking in amount, but because they 
were given upon an occasion, when even among those who 
had received obligations from you it was difficult to find 
any willing to remember them. For Epicerdes, as this de- 
cree passed in his favour shows, gave a hundred minas to 
your countrymen who were captured in Sicily, when that 
terrible disaster had befallen them, and was the principal 
means of their not all dying of hunger. Afterward, when 
you had granted him immunity on this account, seeing in 
the war 17 just before the time of the Thirty that the people 
were in need of money, he gave a talent of his own accord 
and unasked. By Jupiter and the gods! consider, O Athe- 
nians, how could a man more signally display his good-will 
to you, or less deserve to be wronged, than he—when in 
the first place he was present at the misfortune of Athens, 
and yet chose the side of the unfortunate and the chance 
of their future gratitude in preference to the party who 
were at that time victorious, and among whom he was 
dwelling; and seeing another occasion of distress, he was 
bountiful again, taking no thought to save what he had for 
himself, but only that your wants should be supplied as far 
as depended upon him? From this man, who has thus 
actually shared his property with our state, while the im- 
munity which he enjoys is nominal and honorary, you will 
take away, not immunity (for while it existed he never 
availed himself of it), but confidence in you; and what can 
be more disgraceful? He shall read you the very words 
of the decree passed in honour of Epicerdes. And observe, 
men of Athens, how many decrees 18 the law sets aside, and 
how many persons it wrongs, and on what occasions they 
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rendered you service. You will find it wrongs the very 
last persons you ever should have wronged. Read: 


The decree 


The kindnesses, in return for which Epicerdes obtained 
his immunity, you have heard from the decrees, men of the 
jury. I would have you consider, not that he gave a hun- 
dred minas and again a talent (for even they who received 
it, I imagine, were not struck by the magnitude of the 
sum), but his zeal and his volunteering the service, and the 
occasions on which he rendered it. Doubtless all people 
deserve requital who are the first to do acts of kindness, 
but especially those who do them in times of need; and 
one of those is Epicerdes clearly. And are we not ashamed, 
O Athenians, that we should have forgotten all this, and 
from the children of such a man taken away their privilege 
without any cause of complaint? Though the people who 
were then saved by him and granted the immunity are dif- 
ferent from you who now take it away, that does not acquit 
you of the shame; nay, that itself is the worst part of it. 
For when the witnesses and objects of his bounty thought 
it merited such a grant, should we, who hear it by report 
only, revoke the grant as unworthily bestowed, how can 
our conduct be otherwise than atrocious? I have the same 
argument also for those who put down the Four Hun- 
dred,!° and for those who helped us when the popular party 
were in exile.2° I consider they would all be used most 
shamefully if any of the decrees then passed in their favour 
should be rescinded. 

If any one of you, however, believes that the country 
is far from requiring any such assistance now, let him pray 
to the gods that it may be so, and I join in the prayer; 
but let him consider, first, that he is about to give his 
vote upon a law which if not repealed we shall have to act 
upon; secondly, that bad laws injure even states which 
imagine themselves securely established. Revolutions 
would never have happened for better and for worse, but 
that people who stood in danger were set up again by good 
measures and laws, by honest men, and by careful attention 
to all things, while those who appeared to be in full pros- 
perity were gradually undermined by the total neglect of 
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rendered you service. You will find it wrongs the very 
last persons you ever should have wronged. Read: 
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dred minas and again a talent (for even they who received 
it, I imagine, were not struck by the magnitude of the 
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perity were gradually undermined by the total neglect of 
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all. Mankind in general acquire their good fortune by 
prudent counsel and by thinking nothing beneath them; 
yet they are unwilling to preserve it by the same means. 
Fall not you into this error now; do not determine for a 
law which, while the commonwealth is flourishing, will 
fill it with evil repute, and, if anything should happen here- 
after, will bereave it of people disposed to serve you. 
Nor.is it only men who chose to befriend you privately, 
and who made themselves useful on those important occa- 
sions which Phormio has lately recounted and I have just 
spoken of, that you should be cautious, O Athenians, not 
to wrong; but many others besides, who caused whole 
cities, of which they were natives, to become our allies in 
the war with Lacedemon, aiding your commonwealth both 
by word and deed: some of whom, on account of their 
friendship for you, are deprived of their country. The first 
whom it occurs to me to mention are the Corinthian exiles. 
I am obliged to speak to you of things which I have myself 
heard from the eldest of you. Other instances in which 
they did us service I will pass by; but when the great battle 
at Corinth #4 took place against the Lacedzmonians, and 
when the people in the city designed after the battle not 
to receive the troops within their walls, but to treat with 
the Lacedzemonians for peace, those men, seeing our com- 
monwealth in misfortune and the Lacedzemonians masters 
of the pass, did not abandon us or take selfish counsel for 
their own safety, but, though all the Peloponnesians were 
in arms close by, opened the gates to us in spite of the 
multitude, and chose rather to share with your army what- 
ever calamity was in store for them than to obtain a cer- 
tain deliverance without you; and they admitted the troops, 
and preserved both you and your allies. Afterward, when 
the peace of Antalcidas was concluded with the Lacedemo- 
nians,”* they, as a punishment for this conduct, were driven 
by the Lacedzmonians into exile; you gave them shelter, 
and performed the part of honourable men; for you voted 
them all that they required. And are we now considering 
whether such grants should be valid? Why, even the men- 
tion of it is disgraceful to the parties who consider, should it 
be heard that the Athenians are considering, whether their 
benefactors should be allowed to retain their gifts. Such 
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a point should have been considered and determined long 
ago. Please to read them this decree: 


The decree 


This, men of the jury, is the decree which you passed 
in favour of the Corinthians exiled on your account. Be- 
think you: should any person acquainted with those events, 
either from having taken a part in them or by report from 
an eye-witness, hear afterward of this statute annulling the 
rewards then bestowed, how base in his judgment would 
the legislators appear !—we who at the period of our distress 
were so liberal, so ready to do anything, but, after obtain- 
ing all that we could desire, are so mean and ungrateful as 
to have deprived the holders of our gifts, and to have passed 
a law prohibiting us from making any such gifts in future! 
Oh, but some of the persons who obtained them were unde- 
serving. That will run through their whole argument. 
Then we shall admit our ignorance of this principle, that the 
desert should be weighed at the time of giving, not an 
immense time afterward. To abstain from giving at all is 
the part of prudent men; to take away what has been given 
is the part of envious men, and you must not be thought 
to have such a feeling. But on the point of merit itself I 
shall not hesitate to declare to you my opinion. A state, 
I conceive, is not to judge whether a man is deserving on 
the same principles as an individual, for the subjects of in- 
quiry are not the same.?* In private each of us considers 
who is fit to be connected with him in marriage or the like; 
and such questions are determined by certain laws and 
opinions; but a state and a people look for a person that 
helps and preserves them, and that is to be discovered not 
by birth or opinion, but by action. Then, when we need 
a service, shall we allow any one that likes to render it; 
and, after we have received it, shall we inquire into the 
merit of him that served us? It will not be a righteous 
policy. 

But perhaps these are the only men who will be so 
treated, and all my argument concerns them alone. Noth- 
ing of the kind. I would not attempt to call over the whole 
list of your benefactors, who through the law, if it be not 
repealed, will be deprived of their gifts. I will produce one 
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or two more decrees, and then pass from that topic. First, 
then: Is it not clear that, if you take away the immunity, 
you will wrong the Thasians ?* of the party of Ecphantus, 
who by delivering Thasos to you, and forcibly expelling 
the Lacedemonian garrison, introducing Thrasybulus, and 
making their country your friend, caused the district about 
Thrace to become allied to you? Again: Will you not 
wrong Archebius and Heraclides, who by delivering By- 
zantium ?% to Thrasybulus made you masters of the Hel- 
lespont, so that you let the tithe, and getting ample funds, 
compelled the Lacedemonians to make peace on such 
terms as you desired? When they were expelled afterward 
from their country, men of Athens, you voted, what I con- 
ceive was proper for benefactors in exile on your account, 
the title of state-friends and benefactors, and exemption 
from all imposts. Then should we suffer men exiled on your 
account, who justly received your bounty, to be deprived of 
what you gave them without any cause of complaint? It 
would be disgraceful, as you will clearly see, if you will put 
the following case to yourselves: Suppose some of the 
people who now hold Pydna or Potidza, or any of the other 
places which are subject to Philip and hostile to you (just 
as Thasos and Byzantium then were friendly to the Lacede- 
monians and estranged from you), should offer to deliver 
them up, if you would give them the same rewards which 
you gave to Ecphantus of Thasos and Archebius of Byzan- 
tium, and some of these men opposed them, urging that it 
was monstrous for any of the resident aliens to escape the 
public burdens while the rest did not, what would be your 
feelings toward the men who urged such an argument? 
Need I ask? Would you not treat them as malignants and 
refuse to hear them? It is disgraceful, then, if, in the expec- 
tation of benefit, you would regard a person so arguing as 
a malignant, yet on a question of taking away the rewards 
of previous benefactors you will listen to men so arguing. 
But further—let us consider—by what were the persons 
who betrayed Pydna and the other places to Philip induced 
to wrong us? Every one must see, by the rewards which 
they expected to get from him for the service. Which, 
then, Leptines, should you rather do—persuade our enemies, 
if you can, not to reward persons who become their bene- 
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factors in wronging us, or introduce a statute here which 
takes away a portion of the rewards enjoyed by our bene- 
factors? I should think the former. But, that I may not 
stray from the present point, take the decrees which were 
passed in favour of the Thasians and Byzantines. Read: 


The decrees 


You heard the decrees, men of the jury. Perhaps some 
of these men no longer live, but their deeds live after they 
have once been done. It becomes you, therefore, to let 
these pillars remain in force forever, that, as long as any 
men exist, they may suffer no wrong from you, and, when 
they die, the pillars may be a monument of the character of 
Athens, and stand for examples to all who wish to befriend 
you, that Athens has requited those who rendered her 
service. 

And let it not escape you, O Athenians, that it would 
be one of the deepest disgraces were all people to see and 
hear that the calamities which these men have suffered 
on your account have been made to endure forever, while 
the gifts which they received from you as a recompense 
have been thus early abolished. Much more befitting were 
it that you left the gifts to mitigate their misfortunes, than 
that during their continuance you took the gifts away. For, 
in Heaven’s name, what man will be willing to serve you, 
if in case of failure he is to be punished instantly by your 
enemies, and in the event of success he can not depend 
upon your gratitude? 

I should be sorry indeed, men of the jury, did it appear 
I had but this ground of complaint against the law, that it 
deprives many foreign benefactors of the immunity, but 
was unable to show that any of our citizens who have ob- 
tained the honour were deserving of it. I would pray that 
all blessings may be most abundant among ourselves, and 
specially that the most and best of our benefactors may be 
our own citizens. First, then, look at Conon: 7? see whether 
you can find any fault either with the man or with his 
achievements to justify you in revoking any of his honours. 
He, as you may learn from some of your own body who 
were his contemporaries, after the return of the popular 
party from the Piræus, when our commonwealth was weak 
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and possessed not a single vessel,?® he, I say, commanding 
for the king, without having received the least supply irom 
you, beat the Lacedzmonians at sea, and accustomed a 
people lately commanding others to hearken unto you, and 
expelled their governors from the islands, and afterward 
came home and rebuilt the walls, and was the first person 
who again put us in a condition to dispute with Lacedemon 
for the leadership. He is indeed the only man in whose 
honour this has been inscribed upon the pillar: ‘ Since 
Conon ” (it says) “ liberated the allies of Athens.” This 
inscription, men of the jury, is glorious to him in your eyes, 
to you in the opinion of all Greece; for whatever advantage 
any among us procures for others, the name of the com- 
monwealth enjoys the reputation of it. Therefore the 
Athenians of that day not only granted immunity to him, 
but erected a brazen statue, as they did to Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, the first after theirs,” for they considered that 
he too had put down no slight tyranny when he overthrew 
the empire of Lacedzmon. 

That you may pay the more attention to what I say, 
he shall read you the very decrees that were then passed in 
favour of Conon. Read: 


The decrees 


Nor was it by you alone, men of Athens, that Conon 
was thus rewarded for the deeds which I have mentioned, 
but by many others, who justly deemed it right to repay the 
benefits which they had received. It would be shameful, 
then, men of Athens, when the honours conferred elsewhere 
are secured to him, that from yours alone this portion 
should be taken away. Nor, again, would it be very 
creditable to assign him in his lifetime all these honours 
which you have heard, because you esteemed him so highly, 
and yet after his death to forget it all, and take away a por- 
tion of what was given him. Many of his achievements 
are worthy of praise, O Athenians, and on all their accounts 
you are bound not to annul their rewards; but the noblest 
of them is the restoration of our walls. You may judge 
by comparing how Themistocles, the most renowned man 
of his day, accomplished the same feat. The story is 3° 
that he desired his countrymen to begin building, and in- 
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structed them to detain any one that should come from 
Lacedæmon; he went off himself as ambassador to the 
Lacedæmonians, and at a conference with them, it being 
reported that the Athenians were building their wall, he 
denied it, and bade them send ambassadors to inquire, and, 
when they did not return, he advised them to send others. 
And doubtless you have all heard in what manner he is re- 
ported to have tricked the Lacedæmonians. I say, then— 
and by heavens! men of Athens, let no one be angry at 
what he is about to hear, but consider if it be true—as it 
is better to act openly than clandestinely, and more glorious 
to accomplish anything by victory than by deceit; to the 
same extent did Conon raise the walls more honour- 
ably than Themistocles. The one effected it secretly, the 
other by vanquishing the people who would have pre- 
vented it. Such a man, therefore, ought not to be 
wronged by you, or to come off worse than the orators, 
who are to show cause why any of his gifts should be 
taken away. 

Well, but let us allow the son of Chabrias to be deprived 
of the immunity which his father justly received from you 
and bequeathed to him. Why, T scarcely think any man 
in his senses would say this was proper. You know, 
probably without my telling you, that Chabrias was a noble 
man; yet there is nothing to prevent my briefly mention- 
ing his performances. In what manner he took the field 
with you against all the Peloponnesians at Thebes,*? and 
how he slew Gorgopas in Ægina,’? and how many trophies 
he raised in Cyprus, and afterward in Egypt,®* and how, 
traversing as he did almost every place, he nowhere dis- 
graced the name of the commonwealth or himself; all these 
things it is not very easy to speak of as they deserve, and 
it would be a shame that in my description they should fall 
below the opinion which you each entertain of him. Those, 
however, which no language of mine could degrade I will 
endeavour to recall to your minds. He vanquished the 
Lacedemonians at sea% and captured forty-nine galleys; he 
took the greater number of these islands and delivered them 
up to you, and made them friendly, when before they were 
hostile; he carried to Athens three thousand prisoners, and 
brought in more than a hundred and ten talents, the spoil 
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of the enemy. To all these facts some of the eldest among 
you can bear me witness. And besides, he captured above 
twenty galleys more, taking them one and two at a time; 
all of which he brought into your harbours. To sum up 
the whole: he is the only general who never lost a single 
city or post or ship or soldier when he commanded you; 
none of your enemies has any trophy over you and him, 
while you have many over many enemies under his com- 
mand. 

That I may not in my speech omit any of his actions, 
the clerk shall read you the catalogue of ships that he took, 
and where he took each, and the number of cities, and the 
quantity of treasure, and where each of the trophies was 
erected. Read: 


The deeds of Chabrias 


Does it appear to any of you, O Athenians, that this 
man who took so many cities and overcame at sea so many 
galleys of the enemy, who brought so many glories and no 
dishonour to the state, deserves to be robbed of the immu- 
nity which he obtained from you and bequeathed to his 
son? I can not believe it. There would be this absurdity 
in it: Had he lost one city or ten ships only, these men 
would have impeached him for treason, and on conviction 
he would have been lost forever; and yet when, instead of 
this, he took seventeen cities, captured seventy ships and 
three thousand prisoners, and returned to the treasury a 
hundred and ten talents, and raised such a number of 
trophies, his rewards after all are not to be secured to him! 
Chabrias, O Athenians, will be shown not only to have 
achieved everything for you in his lifetime, but to have lost 
his life in the same cause; so that on this account, as well 
as for his living actions, you should have kindly feelings to- 
ward his son. It were well also, O Athenians, not to let it 
appear that we have been less generous than Chians to our 
benefactors. For when they, against whom he came with 
arms in hand as an enemy, have not revoked any of their 
former honours, but regarded ancient benefits as outweigh- 
ing recent offences, should it appear that you, for whom 
he perished in the attack upon them,®® instead of honour- 
ing him still more on that account, have revoked some of 
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the rewards given for his former services, how can you help 
incurring merited disgrace? 

For another reason too will the boy have been hardly 
treated if he should be robbed of his privilege; because, 
often as Chabrias led you to battle, no man’s son ever be- 
came an orphan through him, while this boy has been 
reared in orphanage through his father’s zeal in your cause. 
Chabrias was, in my view, a firm patriot indeed! for, though 
he was reputed to be and was the safest of all generals, he 
exercised his caution on your behalf whenever he com- 
manded, but would not use it on his own when he was 
placed himself in the post of danger, and rather chose not 
to live than to tarnish the honours which he had received 
from you. Should we then deprive his son of that for 
which he determined to die or to conquer? And what shall 
we say, O Athenians, when the trophies which he erected 
as your general stand visible to all men, yet a portion of 
the recompense is known to have been taken away? Be- 
think you, men of Athens, and consider what is the ques- 
tion here. It is not the law that is tried, whether it be 
a proper one or otherwise; you are on your probation, 
whether or no you are fit people to receive benefits 
in future. 

Now take the decree that was passed in favour of 
Chabrias. Look and see. It should be somewhere about 
there.?® 

I wish to say another word on the subject of Chabrias. 
You, men of Athens, in rewarding Iphicrates formerly, re- 
warded not only him, but Strabax and Polystratus 3" also 
for his sake; and again, when you gave Timotheus his rec- 
ompense, you for his sake gave citizenship to Clearchus 
and some others. Chabrias, however, was rewarded by 
you in his own person alone. If now he had asked, at the 
time of obtaining his reward, that, as you had been kind to 
certain persons for the sake of Iphicrates and Timotheus, 
you would for his sake likewise bestow a kindness on some 
of these persons who have obtained immunity (these for 
whose alleged unworthiness my opponents now require you 
to deprive all alike), would you not have granted him this 
favour? I believe you would. Then will you deprive him 
now of his immunity on account of persons to whom you 
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would then have granted a boon on his account? It would 
be absurd. Nor indeed does it become you to appear so 
eager at the time of receiving obligations, as to recompense 
not only your benefactors but their friends also, and yet 
after a brief interval to take back even from the principals 
what you have given them. 


The decree of honours to Chabrias 


The persons, then, whom you will wrong, unless you 
repeal the law, are, besides many others, these that you 
have heard, men of the jury. Do, then, reflect and consider 
in your minds. If any of these that are departed could in 
any way have a sense of the present proceeding, how just 
would be their indignation! For if the services which they 
have rendered you in deeds are to be judged of by words, 
and their glorious actions, unless by us in speech they 
are gloriously set forth, have been achieved by their ex- 
ertions in vain, can it be doubted that they are used shame- 
fully? 

To show you, men of Athens, that all the arguments 
that we address to you are meant sincerely for right and 
justice, and that nothing is said by us for trickery and de- 
ceit, we shall now read you the law which we have prepared 
and propose to substitute for this one, which we say is im- 
proper. You will see by it that we make some provision, 
both to save you from the appearance of acting dishonour- 
ably, and to enable any one who has an objection to any of 
the privileged parties, if it be well founded, to bring him 
before you for deprivation; and further, to secure in posses- 
sion of their gifts those whose title no man would dispute. 
And in all this there is nothing new or of our invention; 
for the ancient law which Leptines transgressed requires 
that legislation shall be so conducted that whoever con- 
siders any of the existing laws to be faulty may indict it, 
but shall himself bring in another, what on repeal of the 
former he proposes to enact, and that you shall sit in judg- 
ment and choose the better law. For Solon, who prescribed 
this method of legislation, never thought it right that, 
when the judges who are chosen to superintend the laws, 
before they enter upon office, are twice examined, in the 
council and before you in the court, the laws themselves, 
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according to which they have to exercise their official duties 
and the people their political rights, should be introduced 
at haphazard, and passed without examination. Then, in- 
deed, while they legislated in this way, they used the exist- 
ing laws, and did not propose new ones. But ever since 
certain statesmen becoming powerful, as I am informed, 
got liberty for themselves to legislate at any time they 
pleased and in any manner, contradictory laws have been 
so numerous, that for some time past you have been ap- 
pointing men to sort out the contradictory, and still the 
thing can not come to an end: laws are in no way different 
from decrees; nay, your laws, according to which decrees 
ought to be framed, are more recent than the decrees them- 
selves.38 However, that I may not talk only, but produce 
the law of which I speak, here, take the law which guided 
the legislation of our predecessors. Read: 


The law 


You observe, men of Athens, how Solon, how admirably 
he directs the laws to be passed: first, before you, a jury, 
before whom all other measures receive their sanction; sec- 
ondly, not without repealing inconsistent laws, so that there 
may be one law for every subject, and that this very thing 
may not confuse unlearned people, and give those who are 
acquainted with the whole code an advantage over them, 
but that all may be able to read the same enactments and 
to learn their duties simply and clearly. And previously to 
this he ordered them to be fixed up in front of the heroes,®® 
and to be delivered to the secretary, and to be read by 
him in the assemblies, so that you may hear them fre- 
quently and consider them at leisure every one of you, and 
then, whatever is just and expedient, you may adopt. Of 
these regulations, numerous as they are, not one did Lep- 
tines observe, or you would never, I think, have been per- 
suaded to accept the law. We, O Athenians, have observed 
them all; and we introduce in the place of his law one that 
is far better and more just, as, when you hear it, you will 
allow. Take and read first the parts of this statute which 
we have indicted; secondly, what we say ought to be en- 
acted. Read: 
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The law 


These are the parts of his law which we arraign as ob- 
jectionable. Read the following, which we say is better. 
Attend to it while it is read, men of the jury. Read: 


The law 


Stop. This is found among the laws which are yet in 
force; a plain and excellent provision, men of Athens: that 
whatever grants the people have made shall be valid. 
Heaven and earth, how just! Leptines then should not 
have passed his law before he had indicted and repealed this. 
Leaving this statute as a testimony of his own illegal con- 
duct, he still proceeded to legislate, notwithstanding that 
another statute makes a law indictable for this very thing, 
if it be contrary to the previous laws. Take the law itself: 


The law 


That all the grants made by the people shall be valid, 
and that none shall enjoy the immunity which the people 
have granted—is it not a contradiction, O Athenians? 
Manifestly. But not so in the law which my friend here *° 
proposes to substitute. By this your grants are valid, and a 
fair plea may be urged against any persons who have im- 
posed on you, or who afterward offend, or are generally 
unworthy; by means of which you may prevent any one 
you please from retaining his grant. Read the law: 


The law 


You hear, men of Athens, and understand: it is here 
provided that the deserving shall keep their gifts, and the 
undeserving, if they get anything wrongfully, may be 
brought to trial and deprived, and you shall have it in your 
power for the future to grant or not to grant anything, as 
is just. That this law is not equitable and proper Leptines 
will hardly assert; if he does he will not be able to prove it; 
but what he said before the judges he will perhaps say 
to mislead you. He declared that this law had been put up 
against his own for a trick, and that, if his should be re- 
pealed, this would not be passed. Now the ancient law, in 
pursuance whereof the judges placarded both for your pe- 
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rusal, clearly provides that, if his law be repealed by your 
verdict, the amended one shall be in force. However, I 
will pass that by, lest there should be a contest about it; 4! 
and I will go to another point. Of course, when he says 
this, he admits that our law is better and juster than the one 
which he has himself enacted; he raises a question only as 
to the mode of passing it. First, then, I say, he has many 
remedies against the party proposing the amendment, by 
which, if he does not choose to pass his law, he may com- 
pel him. Secondly, we pledge ourselves, myself, Phormio, 
any one he likes, to proceed with the law. And you surely 
have a law subjecting any man, who by his promise de- 
ceives the people or court or council, to the severest pen- 
alties. We pledge ourselves; we promise. Let the judges 
write down these words; let the thing be on this condition. 
Do ye nothing unworthy of yourselves, and if there be any 
worthless person who has got the privilege, let him not 
retain it, but be separately tried according to this law. 
Should he say that this is idle talk, here at least is something 
more than talk: let him pass it himself, instead of saying 
that we will not. Surely it is more respectable to bring in 
a law which you have pronounced to be good than this 
which he proposes of his own manufacture. 

It seems to me, O Athenians, that Leptines (and pray 
don’t be angry, for I shall say nothing disrespectful of you) 
either has not read the laws of Solon, or does not under- 
stand them. For when Solon passed a law empowering a 
man to give his property to whom he pleases, if he has no 
legitimate children, not that he might deprive the nearest 
relatives of succession, but that, by throwing the chance 
open to all, he might excite emulation to do mutual kind- 
nesses; but you, on the contrary, have introduced a law for- 
bidding the people to give anything of their own to any 
one; how can it be said that you have read the laws of 
Solon or understand them—you that bereave the state of 
patriots, by announcing and declaring that those who be- 
friend her shall get no advantage by it? Again, this is one 
of the esteemed laws of Solon: that no man may speak evil 
of the dead,*® not though he is himself abused by the 
children of the dead. You don’t speak evil, you do evil to 
our deceased benefactors, finding fault with ene man and 
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depreciating another, whose merits concerned not them. 
Are you not very different from Solon in spirit? 

A man very seriously reported to me that, with respect 
to the giving no reward to any one, however deserving, they 
are prepared with an argument of this kind: that neither 
the Lacedzmonians (who are well governed) nor the The- 
bans give such honour to any of their own people, and yet 
there are doubtless good men among them. All these, O 
Athenians, are incitatives to make you abolish the immu- 
nities, but by no means honest arguments, as it appears to 
me. For I am not ignorant that the Thebans and Lacede- 
monians have different laws, customs, and governments 
from us. The very thing, for example, which these men 
will do if they employ this argument, is not lawful at Lace- 
dzmon—to praise the institutions of the Athenians or any 
people; far otherwise; it is compulsory to praise and to do 
what suits the Lacedemonian government. Besides, al- 
though the Lacedemonians have no such regulation as 
ours, there are other honours in their state, the introduction 
of which among us would be deprecated by the whole 
people. What are these? I will not give them in detail, 
but will describe one in which the rest are comprehended. 
When a man for his good conduct is chosen into the Council 
of Elders #3 (as they term it), he is a ruler over the many. 
For there it is a prize of merit to share the government 
with your peers; whereas here the people govern, and there 
are curses and laws and checks to prevent any one else 
getting the mastery, but crowns and immunities and main- 
tenance and the like to be got for being virtuous. And 
both these customs are right enough, both theirs and ours. 
Why? Because oligarchal states are kept in harmony by all 
who are at the head of affairs being on an equality, while 
the freedom of democracies is preserved by the competition 
of virtuous men for the honours of the people. 

With respect to the Thebans not honouring any man, I 
think I may fairly state this: The Thebans, O my country- 
men, take more pride in ferocity and iniquity than you in 
liberality and love of justice.** I pray (if the prayer be 
lawful) that this distinction may never cease; that they may 
neither praise nor recompense people who do them service; 
that they may treat their kindred as they have done (you 
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know how they dealt with the Orchomenians); and that 
you, on the contrary, may reward your benefactors, and get 
what is due from your fellow-countrymen by force of law 
and reason. Generally, I think, it is time enough to praise 
the laws and customs of other men and to censure yours 
when it can be shown that they are in a better condition 
than you. When you, however, as I rejoice to say, in regard 
to public measures, in reward to unanimity and everything 
else, are faring better than those people, why should you 
despise your own customs and follow theirs? Even if 
theirs should appear-better in theory, yet, for the good 
fortune which you have enjoyed under the existing insti- 
tutions, it is well to adhere to them. If on another point 
I may speak my mind, I would say it is not right, men of 
Athens, to quote laws of the Thebans or the Lacedemo- 
nians for the purpose of damaging our own; it is not just 
that you should be ready to kill a man who established 
among us any of the usages which make them great, and 
yet that you should give ear to persons advising the destruc- 
tion of a system by which our democracy prospers. 

They have another argument ready, namely, that in the 
time of our ancestors we had men who, notwithstanding 
they performed many services, never got any such reward, 
but were content to obtain an inscription on the busts of 
Hermes; *® and perhaps he will read you that inscription. 
I believe, O Athenians, it is in many respects inexpedient 
for the commonwealth to urge such an argument, and it 
is unjust besides; for if any one asserts that those ancients 
too were unworthy of honour, let him say who is worthy, 
if no one is either in former or in later days; and if he says 
no one, I shall be grieved for the commonwealth to find 
that no one throughout all time has been worthy to re- 
ceive a favour. Should he admit that those were good 
men, but prove them to have obtained no recompense, he 
accuses the commonwealth plainly of being ungrateful. 
That, however, is not so; very far from it. The fact is, when 
a man insidiously misapplies his arguments they can not 
help having an awkward appearance. How the truth of 
the matter stands, and how it is just to argue, I will ex- 
plain to you. There were many estimable men in former 
times, O Athenians, and our commonwealth honoured 
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then also the virtuous; but the honours and everything else 
of that age were according to the practice of that age, while 
the modern are according to modern practice. Why do I 
make this statement? Because I should say that the men 
of a former age obtained from the commonwealth anything 
they desired. What proof have I? That they gave to 
Lysimachus,** one of their worthy contemporaries, a hun- 
dred roods 47 of plantation in Eubcea and a hundred of open 
ground, besides a sum of a hundred minas and four 
drachmas a day. And for these things there is a decree of 
Alcibiades, in which they are recorded. For then our state 
was rich both in land and money; now it is to become 
rich,*® so may I speak without using offensive language. 
But who, do you suppose, now would not prefer the third 
part of these things to the immunity? 

To prove the truth of my statements, please to take this 
decree. Read: 


The decree 


You see, men of Athens, this decree proves that it was 
the practice of your ancestors to reward the deserving; if 
not with the same honours as we do, that is another affair. 
Admitting, however, that neither Lysimachus nor any one 
else has ever had a gift from our ancestors, why should those 
to whom we have made grants be deprived of them any the 
more for that? No wrong is committed by those who 
don’t give what they don’t choose, but by those who give 
and afterward take away without a cause. If, indeed, it 
can be shown that your ancestors have taken aught away 
that they gave to any one, I concede that you may do the 
same, though the disgrace really is not altered; but if it 
can not be shown that this has at any period been done, 
why should the example be set in our time? 

You must further, O Athenians, bear in mind and con- 
sider that you are here sworn to give sentence according 
to the laws—not those of Lacedzemon or Thebes, not those 
which our earliest ancestors used, but those under which 
the men whom Leptines now deprives by his statute re- 
ceived their immunities—and, wherever there are no laws, 
to decide by the principles of justice. Very properly. Ap- 
ply, then, those principles to the whole of the statute. Is 
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it just, O Athenians, to honour your benefactors? It is 
just. Again: is it just to let a man keep what you have 
once given him? It is just. Then act so yourselves, that 
you may observe your oaths, and if any one says that your 
ancestors acted otherwise, resent it, and be sure that who- 
ever cite them as examples, insinuating that they received 
great obligations and rewarded no one, are base and ill- 
educated men: base, because they falsely accuse your an- 
cestors of ingratitude; ill-taught, because they are igno- 
rant that, if the charge were ever so true, they should rather 
have denied than have asserted it. 

I believe that Leptines will urge this argument too; 
that the law does not take statues and maintenance from 
parties who have received them, nor from the state the 
power of honouring worthy men; but that you will be able 
either to erect brazen statues, or to grant maintenance or 
anything you please, except this. In regard to what he 
will say he leaves to the state, I must observe that, if you 
take away anything that you have given a man before, you 
will render all your remaining gifts insecure. For how will 
the grant of a statue or of maintenance be more secure than 
the grant of immunity, when it will appear you have given 
that to persons formerly and taken it away? And even if 
no inconvenience were to result, I don’t think it would be 
proper to put the commonwealth in this dilemma, that she 
must give to all indiscriminately the same honours as to 
her greatest benefactors, or, in default of so doing, make 
to some no requital at all. For great services it is not our 
interest that occasions should frequently arise, nor is it easy 
(methinks) to perform them; *° but for those of the mid- 
dling kind, those that are within reach in peaceful and con- 
stitutional times, such as loyalty, integrity, diligence, and 
the like, I consider it both expedient and just to give a 
recompensé. Therefore should the rewards also be kept 
distinct, that each man may receive from the people such 
reward as he appears to deserve. In regard to what he will 
say he leaves to the parties honoured, one class of them 
will have a very simple and fair plea, claiming to keep 
all that you gave them for their services; the other will say 
that whoever tells them they have anything left is a cheat. 
For a man whose services were judged to have merited 
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immunity, and who obtained from you this honour alone, 
whether he be an alien or a citizen, after he has been de- 
prived of it, what privilege has he remaining, Leptines? 
Surely none. Don’t denounce the one class as worthless 
in order to rob the other, and then, because of what you 
leave to the latter, rob the former of the sole thing which 
they have received. To speak plainly: the worst is, not 
that we shall wrong two or three persons more or less, but 
that we shall render the honours with which we have re- 
munerated certain people insecure; and I am most urgent 
not for the immunity, but that the law may not introduce 
a vicious practice, and one by which every grant will be 
insecure which the state confers. 

The craftiest argument which they imagine they have 
devised to induce you to revoke the immunities it is bet- 
ter to mention beforehand, lest you should inadvertently be 
misled. They will say that all these charges of the choral 
and gymnastic direction are to be classed among religious 
duties,®° and it would be a shocking thing for any one to 
be exonerated from duties of religion. For my part, I 
hold it to be just for persons who have a grant from the 
people to be exempt from these charges; but what my op- 
ponents will do, if they urge this argument, I regard as 
shocking. For if, what in no other manner they can prove 
it lawful for you to take away, they endeavour to prove in 
the name of the gods, surely their conduct will be most 
shocking and impious. It appears to me that acts for 
which the gods are appealed to should be such as, even if 
done under human sanction, would not be characterized as 
base. That it is not the same thing to have immunity from 
religious duties and from official services, but that my op- 
ponents transfer the name of the official services to the 
duties of religion for the purpose of deceit, I will bring 
Leptines himself before you as a witness; for in draw- 
ing up the beginning of this law he says: “ Leptines 
moved: in order that the richest men may perform the 
official services, no one shall be exempt but the descendants 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton.” . Now, if it were the same 
thing to have exemption from religious duties and from 
official services, what did he mean by adding that clause? 
for not even to those men is exemption from religious 
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duties granted. To prove that it is as I say, please to take 
first the copy of the pillar, then the beginning of the law 
of Leptines. Read: 


The copy of the pillar 


You hear the copy of the pillar, men of Athens, order- 
ing them to be exempt, save from religious duties. Now 
read the beginning of the law of Leptines: 


The law 


Good. Put it down. After the words “in order that 
the richest men may perform the official services, no one 
shall be exempt,” he added, “ but the descendants of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton.” With what object, if to do re- 
ligious duty is to perform official service? For, if he use 
this argument, it will appear that he has himself framed a 
clause contrary to the pillar. And I would fain ask Lep- 
tines a question: From what can you say that either you 
leave or our ancestors granted them immunity, when you 
say the official services appertain to religion? To all the 
war taxes and the naval charges by the ancient laws they 
remain liable; and from the official services, if they apper- 
tain to religion, they have no exemption. It is written, 
however, that they shall be exempt. From what? From 
the aliens’ protection-tax? for this is left. Surely not; but 
lrom the ordinary official services, as the pillar declares, as 
you have defined it in your law, as is proved by a length 
of bygone time, during all which no tribe ever ventured to 
nominate one of their family to be choir-master, no other 
nominee to offer them the exchange. Should he venture 
to contradict this, you must not listen to him. 

Again, they will tell you perhaps, in an offhand way, 
that some persons, pretending to be Megarians and Mes- 
senians,*! get exemption in a body, a great multitude of 
people, and some, too, that are slaves and stigmatics, a 
Lycidas, a Dionysius, and others of the like stamp, whom 
they have selected. Ii they make such assertions, deal 
with them in the following way: Require them, if they are 
telling you the truth, to produce the decrees by which these 
persons are exempt; for no man among you is exempt 
unless a decree or a law has granted him exemption, Many 
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of this character have by the influence of your politicians 
become state friends here, of whom Lycidas is one. But it 
is a different thing to be a state friend and to have obtained 
immunity. Then don’t let them mislead you; don’t, be- 
cause Lycidas and Dionysius and perhaps some other slaves 
(thanks to people who are ready to frame such decrees 
for hire) have been made state friends, don’t on this ac- 
count seek to rob men who are meritorious and free-born 
and the authors of numerous benefits, of the rewards which 
they justly received from you. Here again will be a fla- 
grant indignity offered to Chabrias, if politicians of this class 
are not content with having made his slave Lycidas your 
state friend, but will on that person’s account take away 
a portion of his rewards, and on a false allegation too! For 
neither Lycidas nor any one else to whom the people have 
not expressly granted exemption enjoys it by being a state 
friend. To these men the people have made no grant; my 
adversaries will not be able to show it, and if they are 
impudent enough to make the assertion, they will not be 
acting right. 

What of all things I consider you should especially 
guard against, men of Athens, I have yet to mention. 
Granting all to be true that Leptines, arguing in its fa- 
vour, will say about the law, one disgrace which, by the law 
being established, will fall upon the state, can under no 
circumstances be removed. What is this? The reputa- 
tion of having deceived her benefactors. That this is a dis- 
graceful thing will be admitted, I suppose, by all; how 
much more disgraceful it is to you than to others allow 
me to explain. You have an ancient law, one of those in 
good esteem, that if any man deceives the people by a 
promise he shall be brought to trial, and on conviction 
sentenced to death. Are you not then ashamed, O Athe- 
nians, at the thought of being known to do yourselves what 
in others you make punishable with death? One should 
avoid doing everything which appears and is dishonourable, 
but especially that for which one is seen to be severe to 
others; 5? for not a doubt remains that it is wrong to do 
what a man himself has previously condemned. 

You must further take care not to be seen doing in your 
public character aught that you would avoid doing in your 
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private. Not one of you would take away anything which 
he gave to another in private; no, nor attempt such a thing. 
Do it not then in public; but require these men who are 
to defend the law, if they allege that any of the privileged 
parties is undeserving, or has not performed the conditions 
upon which he obtained his privilege, or if they have any 
other complaint against any one, to indict him according to 
the amended law that we introduce, whether we pass it, as 
we pledge ourselves and declare we will, or whether they 
pass it themselves, as soon as law-revisers are appointed. 
Each of them, it seems, has an enemy, either Diophantus 
or Eubulus or some one else. If they decline, if they are 
unwilling to take this course, consider, men of Athens, 
whether it is to your credit that you should be known to 
have taken away from your benefactors what none of these 
men like to be seen taking from their enemies, and that 
persons who have served you, and against whom none can 
bring a charge, should by a law of your passing be de- 
prived all together of their rewards, when, if there be any 
undeserving, perchance one or two or more, they might, 
upon an indictment preferred by these men, be separately 
brought to trial and suffer the like deprivation. I scarce- 
ly think it would be to your credit or suitable to your 
dignity. 

Nor must we abandon this point, that the question of 
merit should be discussed at the time of the grant, when 
none of these men made opposition, but afterward you 
should leave it alone, unless you have since been injured 
by the grantees. Should these men say that you have been 
(prove it they can not), it should appear that they were 
punished at the time of their offence. Should you confirm 
the law without any such ground you will be thought to 
have deprived the parties from envy, and not from a dis- 
covery of their bad character. Every possible reproach (I 
may say) should be avoided, but this most of all, O Athent- 
ans. Why? Because envy is altogether a mark of a bad 
disposition, and a man who has the feeling is pardonable 
on no account. Besides, abhorring as our commonwealth 
does all disgraceful things, there is no reproach from 
which she is further removed than from the imputation of 
being envious. Observe how strong are the proofs. In 
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the first place, you are the only people who have state 
funerals for the dead, and funeral orations in which you 
glorify the actions of brave men.5* Such a custom is that 
of people admiring virtue, not envying others who are hon- 
oured for it.54 In the next place, you have ever bestowed 
the highest rewards upon those who win the garland in 
gymnastic contests; 55 nor have you, because but few are 
born to partake of such rewards, envied the parties re- 
ceiving them, nor abridged your honours on that account. 
Add to these striking evidences that no one appears ever 
to have surpassed our state in liberality; such munificence 
has she displayed in requiting services. All these, men of 
Athens, are manifestations of justice, virtue, magnanimity. 
Do not now destroy the character for which our state has 
all along been renowned; do not, in order that Leptines 
may wreak his personal malice upon some men whom he 
dislikes, deprive the state and yourselves of the honourable 
name which you have enjoyed throughout all time; regard 
this as a contest purely for the dignity of Athens, whether it 
is to be maintained the same as before, or to be impaired 
and degraded. 

Wondering at many parts of Leptines’ conduct in re- 
gard to the law, I wonder at this most: whether he is igno- 
rant, that, as a person who made the penalties of crime 
severe, would be thought himself to have no intention of 
committing crime, so a man who abolishes the rewards of 
merit will be thought to have no intention himself of ren- 
dering service. Whether he was ignorant of this (which 
is possible) he will show presently, for he will allow you 
to rescind an act, the passing of which was an error on his 
own part. Ii I find him seriously exerting himself to con- 
firm the law, I can hardly commend, though I am loath to 
censure him. Do not then be obstinate, Leptines; do not 
press for a measure by which neither yourself nor those 
that hearken to you will gain in reputation; especially since 
the contest is no longer hazardous to you. For by the 
death of Bathippus, the father of my friend Aphepsion, who 
indicted him while he was yet responsible, the time has 
elapsed, and now the whole question is about the law itself, 
and Leptines is in no danger. 

I hear, you say this too—that three persons have in- 
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dicted you before my friend here, and not followed it up. 
If you mean to complain against them for not putting you 
in jeopardy, you are the most adventurous of mankind; if 
you take it as proof of the justice of your case, you act 
very foolishly. For how is the law any better because one 
of your prosecutors has died before trying the indictment, 
or dropped it at your persuasion, or was altogether put 
up by you? Such arguments it is not proper even to 
suggest. 

Advocates have been chosen to defend the law, no less 
persons than those able speakers Leodamas °® of Acharne, 
Aristophon of Azenia, Cephisodotus of Ceramicus, and 
Dinias of Erchea. Now let me show how you may fairly 
stop their mouths, and see if you think it just. First for 
Leodamas. He indicted the grant to Chabrias, in which 
among other things given to him is this privilege of im- 
munity, and appearing in court he was beaten; but the laws 
do not allow the same point to be twice contested with 
the same party, either in actions or audits or interpleader *7 
or anything of the kind. Besides, it would be a gross ab- 
surdity if on that occasion the deeds of Chabrias had more 
influence with you than the words of Leodamas; yet, when 
you have those deeds and the deeds of your other bene- 
factors added to them, they should altogether be weaker 
than the words of this man. Against Aristophon I think 
I have many pleas to urge. He obtained his grant by your 
decree; comprising immunity. Of this I don’t complain, 
for you should have the power to bestow your own upon 
whom you please; but it is not right, I say, that when he 
was about to receive this boon he should see no harm in 
it, yet when it has been given to others he should be angry 
and advise you to take it away. Further, he has moved 
the repaying of five talents to Gelarchus, on the ground 
that he gave that sum to the people in Piræus, and he did 
right. But, Aristophon, do not let money for which there 
are no vouchers be paid at your request under pretext of 
the people’s good, while you advise us to take away gifts 
of which the people themselves have set up memorials in 
the temples, and which are notorious to all men. Do not 
at the same time be seen moving decrees for the payment 
of debts, and advising to take away what has been obtained 
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from the people. To Cephisodotus I have this much to 
say. He, men of Athens, is inferior to none of our speakers 
in eloquence. It is far better then to employ that elo- 
quence for the punishment of those who wrong you than 
for the wronging of those who have done you service. If 
one is to quarrel with any persons it should rather be, as I 
conceive, with those who wrong than with those who serve 
the people. Now for Dinias. He will talk perhaps of his 
trierarchies and public burdens; ** to which my answer is: 
If Dinias has proved himself a valuable citizen, as most 
assuredly I believe he has, I would rather advise him to 
demand some recompense from you than to bid you take 
away the rewards formerly given to others. It argues a 
far better man to demand honour for his own services than 
to envy those for which other men were honoured. But 
the strongest objection, which applies to all the advocates, 
I am now coming to. Each of them has been an advo- 
cate in divers cases before. You have a law, however, and 
a very proper one (not passed against these men, but to 
prevent the thing becoming a sort of trade and job for 
certain individuals), that it shall not be lawful to act as an 
advocate by the people’s appointment more than once. 
Men who are to support a law and prove to you its fitness 
should be seen themselves to obey the existing laws: it 
would be ridiculous if they defended one law and in their 
own persons violated another. Take and read them the 
law which I refer to: 


The law 


This law, men of Athens, is both an ancient and a 
proper one, and if they are wise they will be careful not 
to break it. 

A few more words and J shall sit down. I consider, 
O Athenians, you should be anxious to have all your laws 
as good as possible, but especially those on which it turns 
whether the commonwealth be little or great. Which be 
they? Those which award honour to men that serve you, 
and punishment to men of the opposite class. For if all 
truly fearing the penalties of the laws would abstain from 
evil courses, and all competing for the rewards of good 
service would determine to do their duty, what prevents. 
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the commonwealth being mighty, and all being honest men 
without a bad one among us? 

This law of Leptines is unrighteous, O Athenians, not 
only because by doing away with the rewards of merit it 
takes from those who are zealous to serve you all the fruits 
of their good-will, but because it bequeaths to the common- 
wealth the grave reproach of transgressing law. You are 
of course aware that our greatest criminals have each but 
one penalty by the law, which expressly declares, “And let 
there not be more than one penalty upon a trial, which- 
ever the court like to impose, a corporal or a pecuniary 
one; °° but both shall not be allowed.” Leptines did not 
observe this rule, but if any man demand requital of you, 
“let him be disfranchised,” he says, “ and let his property 
be confiscated.” Two penalties these. “ And he may be 
proceeded against by information and imprisonment; ° 
and if he be convicted, let him be amenable to the law 
which lies where a man holds office being indebted ® to 
the state.” He means death, for that is the penalty for 
such an offence. Here, then, are three penalties. Is it 
not cruel and shocking, men of Athens, that it should ap- 
pear to be a graver offence with you to demand requital 
for services than to be found guilty of the most heinous 
crimes? 

Disgraceful is the law, O Athenians, and vicious in char- 
acter, and like a sort of envy and jealousy. And I pass by 
the rest. The author himself appears to indulge some such 
feelings, but it does not become you to imitate anything 
of the kind, or appear to hold sentiments unworthy of your- 
selves. In the name of Jupiter, let me ask, What should 
we pray most to be delivered from? What have all laws 
been most anxious to prevent? The committing of mur- 
der, of which the Council of Areopagus is appointed to have 
special cognizance.®? Now, in the laws upon this subject 
Draco, although he strove to make it fearful and dreadful 
for one man to slay another, and ordained that the homi- 
cide should be excluded ® from lustrations, cups, and drink- 
offerings, from the temples and the market-place, specify- 
ing everything by which he thought most effectually to 
restrain people from such a practice, still did not abolish 
the rule of justice,** but laid down the cases in which it 
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should be lawful to kill, and declared that the killer under 
such circumstances should be deemed pure. Then shall it 
be allowed to commit justifiable homicide under your laws, 
but not to demand recompense either justly or anyhow by 
the law of Leptines? Never consent to this, men of 
Athens! Do not let it appear that you have taken more 
pains to prohibit your benefactors from obtaining requital 
than to prevent murder being committed in the city, but, 
‘remembering the occasions on which you have requited the 
objects of your bounty, and the pillar of Demophantus,® 
of which Phormio spoke, in which it is written and sworn 
that, if any man suffer in defence of the democracy, you 
will give the same rewards that you gave to Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, pronounce judgment against the law. It is 
impossible otherwise not to violate your oaths. 

To yet one thing more I beg your attention. This law 
can not be good which makes the same provision for the 


future as for the past. “ No one shall be exempt,” it says, 
“but the descendants of Harmodius and Aristogiton,” 
Good. “Nor shall it be lawful to grant exemption here- 


after.” Not if similar men arise, Leptines? Blame former 
doings as you may, know you also the future? Oh, but we 
are far from expecting anything of the kind. I trust we 
are, O Athenians; but being human, our language and our 
law should be such as not to shock religious sentiment,®* 
and while we look for good fortune, and implore the gods 
to grant it we should regard all fortune as subject to human 
casualties. Never would the Lacedzmonians have ex- 
pected to fall into such distress; never (methinks) would 
the Syracusans—so long a free people, and taking tribute 
from the Carthaginians, and ruling over all their neigh- 
bours, and having vanquished us at sea—have expected 
that one man, a scribe (as we are told), would become their 
tyrant. Nor (I guess) would the present Dionysius ever 
have expected that Dion would come to attack him with a 
merchant vessel and a few soldiers, and expel a man who 
possessed a large number of ships and mercenaries and 
cities.67 The future, I take it, is uncertain to all men, and 
small occasions are productive of great events. Therefore 
we should be moderate in prosperity, and show that we 
foresee the future. 
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One might pursue the argument and show that in no 
single respect is the law proper or expedient for you; but, 
that you may comprehend the whole question at once, and 
that I may have done speaking, do what I now advise. 
Make your comparison; consider what will happen to you 
if you condemn the law, and what if you do not; then 
keep in mind what you think will be the consequence in 
either event, that you may choose the better course. If 
now you condemn the law, as we advise, the deserving will 
have their rights from you; and if there be any undeserving 
party, as I grant there may be, such a one, besides being 
deprived of his honour, will suffer what penalty you think 
proper according to the amended statute, while the com- 
monwealth will appear faithful, just, true to all men. 
Should you decide in its favour, which I trust you will 
not, the good will be wronged on acount of the bad, the 
undeserving will be the cause of misfortune to others, and 
suffer no punishment themselves, while the commonwealth 
(contrary to what I said just now) will be universally 
esteemed faithless, envious, base. It is not meet, O Atheni- 
ans, that for so foul a reproach you should reject fair and 
honourable advantages. Remember, each of you indi- 
vidually will share in the reputation of your common judg- 
ment. It is plain to the bystanders and to all men that 
in the court Leptines is contending with us, but in the mind 
of each of you jurymen generosity is arrayed against envy, 
justice against iniquity, all that is virtuous against all that 
is base.®8 If you follow the wiser counsels, and give judg- 
ment in my favour, you will yourselves have the credit of a 
proper decision, and will have voted what is best for the 
commonwealth; and should occasion ever arise, you will 
not lack men willing at their own risk to defend you. 

You must give your earnest attention to these things, 
and be careful that you are not forced into error. Many a 
time, O Athenians, instead of it being proved to you that 
measures were just, they have been extorted from you by 
the clamour and violence and impudence of the speakers. 
Let not this happen now: it would not be well. What you 
have determined to be just, keep in mind and remember 
until you vote, that you may give your votes conscientiously 
against evil counsellors, I marvel, when you punish with 
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death those who debase the coin, if you will give ear to 
persons who render the whole commonwealth false and 
treacherous. You will not surely! O Jupiter and the gods! 

I have nothing more to add, as you seem fully to under- 
stand what has been said. 


NOTES 


‘Ctesippus, the son of Chabrias, degenerating from his father’s 
virtues, became notorious as a spendthrift and a profligate. After 
squandering all his property, he even sold the stones of his father’s 
monument, which the Athenians had erected at an expense of a thou- 
sand drachmas. His name becamea by-word among the comic writers. 
Phocion vainly endeavoured to reform him. It does not appear 
whether he had exhibited his vicious propensities at the time when 
Leptines passed the law. Plutarch says that Demosthenes undertook 
the present cause to please the mother of Ctesippus, whom he was 
then courting; though he did not marry her after all, but espoused a 
Samian woman. Dinarchus asserts that he lent his services to Ctesip- 
pus for a fee, as he did to many others. 

* By Phormio, in the opening speech. 

* He refers to the exertions of the Athenians in the last years of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

* Lysander persuaded the Lacedemonians to lend a hundred talents 
to support the Tyrants in Athens, B. c. 403. Thrasybulus with a band 
of exiles had seized the Piræus, and was joined by all the popular 
party. They defeated their opponents at Munychia, and killed Critias. 
A new government of Ten was then established, in place of the Thirty. 
Lysander came to their assistance; but Pausanias, the Spartan king, 
who was opposed to the designs of Lysander, effected a reconciliation 
between the two Athenian parties, and, withdrawing the Peloponnesian 
troops, allowed the democracy to be re-established. A general act of 
amnesty, which was faithfully observed, secured the state against fur- 
ther civil broils. The repayment of the Spartan loan was a wise meas- 
ure on the part of the Athenians, and is justly praised by the orators. 
Isocrates, in his Areopagitic oration, thus speaks of it: 

“The victorious party who returned with arms in their hands (those 
in Piræus, I mean), having destroyed the principal authors of the public 
calamities, dealt so fairly and constitutionally with the rest that the 
party who had driven them into exile fared no worse than they who 
returned. But the most noble and signal proof of the moderation of 
the people was this: the party that abode in the city had borrowed 
a hundred talents from the Lacedzmonians to besiege those who occu- 
pied Piræus. An assembly was held to consider the question of repay- 
ment; and many urged that the borrowers, and not the besieged party, 
should discharge the debt of the Lacedemonians; but the people de- 
termined to pay it by general contribution.” 

The orators, in speaking of these transactions, call the Tyrants and 
their party of Tpidxovra, of èv Gores, of è toreos, and the like; while they 
describe the popular party by the terms of è» Tepasi, of èx Tle:patds, of 
xareAOdvres, etc. 

° Xopyyobs (as F. A. Wolf observes) is here used in the wider sense, 
meaning not only the Choregi, but those who contributed to the other 
ordinary services, 
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_ .° That is, during the time that it takes to go through all the persons 

liable to the charge. Thus, if the number of persons at Athens liable to 
be charged were 600, and the persons annually charged 60, the law of 
Leptines, providing 30 more contributors, would give an average an- 
nual addition of 3. 

F. A. Wolf, in his “ Prolegomena,” expresses a doubt whether De- 
niosthenes has not understated the number of persons enjoying the 
exemption: “ Dubites, an hec computatio à Demosthene bona fide 
facta sit, maximé de civibus. Nam si ipsam orationem sequamur in iis, 
quz de immunibus civibus habet, horum major numerus colligetur. 
At esset mirum tamen in tali re fallere velle populum.” It has been 
suggested that when Demosthenes says there are hardly five or six 
citizens exempt, he means not those who have the grant of exemption 
by law, but those who enjoy their exemption entirely by virtue of the 
grant, excluding (according to his previous calculation) those rich 
enough to be trierarchs, or too poor to be charged with any service. 
Such a meaning, however, can not fairly be got from the words ère- 
Ais cisi. 

* Leptines eases the general body of men liable to serve for such 
time only as the new parties whom he introduces have the charge laid 
upon them. Thus—to take the number assumed in the last note— 
while the three additional parties whom Leptines provides for the 
current year are called upon to serve, some three persons out of the 
sixty chargeable will be relieved for the time; but their turn will soon 
come round again. 

$ These two things, the poverty of the state and the immunity of 
certain individuals, have no proper connection, and are only men- 
tioned together to raise a prejudice. Auger and Pabst have missed 
the point of the sentence. Auger: “Ils ont tort dans ces deux points.” 
Pabst: Mit Unrecht behaupten sie Beides. 

° That is, two advantages which the state may possess or may seek 
to possess. 

1 Perhaps, as Schaefer thinks, xopnyv may here again be used in the 
wider sense. The commentators torture their brains to make this 
square with the previous calculations of Demosthenes. There is no 
necessity for taking such pains. The orator speaks loosely in this pas- 
sage, but with sufficient precision for his purpose. 

1 Igoreaðr. Leptines only meant by his law that no one should 
be exempt from the ordinary services of Choregus, Gymnasiarch, etc., 
which were performed by citizens and other residents in Athens. The 
term àreas, however, unrestricted by qualifying words, might extend 
to the customs and other imposts payable by foreigners trading with 
the Athenians; and therefore Demosthenes argues that Leucon, King 
of the Bosporus, would by the new law be deprived of his exemption 
from duties. Not having the whole of the statute before us, but only 
those parts of it which are quoted by Demosthenes, we are unable 
to judge whether his construction of this particular clause be the 
true one. There may have been words of recital in the introductory 
part of the statute, which showed the true application of the term 
éreAfs, according to the well-known maxim both of law and common 
sense, that the meaning of a doubtful expression may be gathered fro 
the context. ' 

2 The Tauric Chersonese, now the Crimea, was, as may be learned 
even from this passage, one of the principal granaries of Athens. The 
first of the Greeks who carried their commerce to these parts were the 
Milesians, who at an early period established divers colonies on both 
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sides of the Euxine Sea, and penetrated as far as the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus, where they founded on the coast the cities of Panticapæum ne 
Bosporus) and Phanagoria. The commerce of the Euxine enriche 
Miletus, and preserved her influence over her colonies; until at last she 
fell under the Persian yoke, and this connection was broken. When 
Athens became a naval power, the whole coast from the Hellespont to 
the Palus Mzotis was visited by her merchants, who succeeded to the 
trade of the Milesians. From the Tauric Chersonese they exported not 
only corn, but salt fish, honey, wax, wool, hides, fleeces, timber, and 
slaves (most of which articles are exported from the Crimea to this 
day); and they imported in return the wines of Mende, Thasos, Cos, 
and other Ægæan islands; and all kinds of manufactures from Athens, 
such as armour, cloth, leather, hardware, earthenware, sculpture, jewel- 
ry, etc. For some time the Athenians possessed a fort or factory_on 
the Tauric coast, called Nymphzum, which, toward the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, was given up to the sovereign of the country by 
Gylon, the maternal grandfather of Demosthenes. For, soon after the 
Milesian fleets had disappeared from the Euxine, the Tauric peninsula 
fell under the dominion of a king, the founder of a most flourishing 
dynasty, called the Archæanactidæ, which was transmitted through a 
long line of succession to the time of Mithridates, by whom the king- 
dom was annexed to his own. Satyrus, the father of Leucon, was 
killed at the siege of Theodosia, B. c. 393. He is mentioned by Isocrates 
as a friend of Athens. Leucon succeeded him, and reigned forty years. 
He took Theodosia (the modern Caffa), which was an important em- 
porium for trade, lying more southward than Panticapzeum, and hav- 
ing a more convenient harbour. He continued to favour the Athenians, 
as his father had done; and they honoured him not only with ex- 
emption from all duties, but with an inscription upon a pillar, record- 
ing his liberal conduct. The wisdom and good fortune of this prince, 
both in war and peace, are attested by divers ancient writers, referred 
to in the notes of F. A. Wolf. 

“The medimnus (the measure here spoken of) was about a bushel 
and a half. The gain to the Athenians by the exemption from duty, 
which Demosthenes puts in round numbers, was exactly 1333314 me- 

imni. 

“A place on the coast of the Euxine, between the Thracian Bos- 
porus and Trapezus. Here was a temple of Jupiter (Zeds Ofpios), said to 
have been built by the Argonauts. 

* Demosthenes here suggests that Leucon, as an Athenian citizen 
by adoption, would be liable to serve the offices of trierarch, choregus, 
etc., which liability would attach npon him in respect of the property 
which he continually had in Athens or Piræus; for example, mer- 
chant vessels and their cargoes. Any citizen called upon to serve one 
of these offices, who thought Leucon’s visible estate greater than his 
own, might (as Demosthenes contends) offer him the exchange. In 
that event Lencon’s property would be liable to be seized under legal 
process. Whether such a case fell within the scope of the law seems 
doubtful; and that there was a donbt may be gathered from the words 
of Demosthenes himself. 

*Tt is most probable that Epicerdes himself was not alive at the 
time of this oration, which was fifty-eight years after the defeat at 
Syracuse, where he is said first to have befriended the Athenians, 
Demosthenes, when he says that Epicerdes will be a loser by the 
law, alludes in fact to his children, whom he specifically mentions in a 
later oration, and who (as the Scholiast informs us) had migrated from 
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Cyrene to Athens. It is, as F. A. Wolf truly observes, a part of the 
rhetorical artifice of Demosthenes to identify the father with his chil- 
dren where the immunity had been extended to them, and to make it 
appear that the revocation would be an injury to the dead. 

“In the last years of the Peloponnesian war. 

* Demosthenes has hitherto mentioned only the decrees in favour 
oí Leucon and Epicerdes; but Phormio had brought others before the 
notice of the jury, and Demosthenes himself was about to cite fur- 
ther examples. 

* The oligarchy of four hundred, established by the intrigues of 
Pisander, Phrynichus, and Antiphon, B.c. 411, and deposed four 
months afterward. 

=» In the time of the Thirty Tyrants. See ante, page 3. We know 
from Lysias that many resident aliens who then assisted the people 
were rewarded with the franchise. 

2 This battle, in which the Athenians, Thebans, Corinthians, Ar- 
gives, and others were defeated by the Lacedzemonians and their allies, 
B. C. 394, is described by Xenophon in the “ Hellenics,” iv, c. 2, s. 16-23. 
According to his statement, the Corinthians refused to admit the 
fugitives into the city, and they were obliged to return to their camp. 

3 At the peace of Antalcidas, B. c. 387, Agesilaus insisted that the 
Argive garrison, which had been stationed in Corinth during the war, 
should be withdrawn. It was so: and thereupon a reaction of parties 
took place at Corinth. The democratical leaders went into exile, not, 
according to Xenophon, for the special reason assigned by Demos- 
thenes, but for fear of being punished for the massacres which they 
had committed six years before. The aristocratical exiles returned, 
and Corinth again became the ally of Lacedemon. (Xenophon, “ Hel- 
len.,” v, c. I, s. 34-36.) 

2 Junius adopts a similar line of argument when he contends that 
Wilkes was entitled to the gratitude of the people for his public serv- 
ices, notwithstanding that his private character might not be irre- 
proachable. In one of his letters to Horne Tooke he says: “ You will 
not suspect me of setting up Wilkes for a perfect character. The 
question to the public is, Where shall we find a man who, with purer 
principles, will go the lengths and run the hazards that he has done? 
The season calls for such a man, and he ought to be supported.” 

* The events here referred to belong to the year B.c. 407, when 
Thrasybulus reconquered Thasos, which had revolted from the Athe- 
nians. At the same time he recovered other places on the coast of 
Thrace. See Xenophon, “ Hellen.,” i, c. 4, s. 9. 

* Thrasybulus, commanding the Athenian fleet, B. c. 380, sailed to 
Byzantium, and, establishing a democratical government, brought it 
back to the Athenian alliance. At the same time he gained for his 
country the duty of a tenth, which the Byzantines used to charge on 
ships coming from the Euxine. (See Xenophon, “ Hellen.,” iv, c. 8, 
s. 27.) The peace referred to by Demosthenes is that of Antalcidas, 
which, though its advantages are here overstated by the orator, was 
so far favourable that it left Athens independent, with her long walls 
restored, and with Lemnos, Imbrus, and Scyrus restored to her do- 
minion. Compare the exaggerated terms in which he describes the 
peace granted by the Spartans to Olynthus. 

233 The title of Benefactor was occasionally conferred by states and 
princes for some signal service, and it was regarded as a very high 
honour. Thus Xerxes writes to Pausanias (Thucydides, i, 129): Ketral 
go evepyecla èv TẸ iperépp olny écacl dvdypawros.; which the Scholiast 
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interprets to mean, 8: wayrds ebepyérns rAànbhop And Herodotus says 
that benefactors thus registered by the Persian kings were called 
“ Orosangz.” (See Herod., v, 11; viii, 85.) The Syracusans, who in 
the Peloponnesian war assisted the Antandrians to fortify their city, 
were rewarded with citizenship and the title of Benefactors: A: raira 
ebepyeola re kal modrrela Supaxovolois évAvtdydpp éori. (Xenophon, “ Hel- 
len.,” i, c. 1, s. 26.) Hence the surname of Euergetes, given to so 
many of the kings of Egypt and Syria. 

*'Conon first becomes known to us as one of the Athenian com- 
manders in the last years of the Peloponnesian war. From AX gospo- 
tamos, where the defeat was owing to the culpable negligence of his 
colleagues, he escaped with eight ships to Cyprus, and found an asylum 
with his friend Evagoras, who had raised himself to the sovereignty 
of the island. Here Conon remained quiet, until Persia was threat- 
ened with war by the Lacedemonians, when he obtained a naval 
command in the king's service. In the year B.c. 397 he liberated 
Rhodes from the Spartan dominion, and restored the democracy. 
When the war of 395 8. c. broke out in Greece, he made a journey 
to the Persian court, and obtained a large supply of money irom 
Artaxerxes, who appointed him and Pharnabazus joint admirals of 
the royal fleet. In the following year he gained the battle of Cnidus, 
in which the Lacedzemonian fleet, commanded by Pisander, was totally 
overthrown. After this he sailed with Pharnabazus round the Ægæan, 
and expelled the Spartan Harmoste from most of the islands; he also 
took Cythera, and ravaged the enemy’s coasts. But the most gratify- 
ing of all his exploits to the Athenians was that which followed. He 
carried his victorious fleet (with the permission of Pharnabazus) to 
Athens, and with the help of his seamen and a large supply of Per- 
sian gold he restored the long walls which connected Athens and 
Piræus. This work was completed about the year B.c. 390. (See 
Thirlwall’s “ History of Greece,” iv, pp. 409-411, 430-433.) 

7° By the terms of peace granted to Athens at the close of the Pelo- 
ponne-ian war, she was not allowed to possess more than twelve ships 
of war. 

* The same hononr was conferred upon Evagoras of Cyprus, who 
for his services was also made a citizen of Athens. Isocrates, in the 
oration inscribed to that prince, says it was under the advice of Conon 
and Evagoras that the Persian king resolved to attack the Lacedæ- 
monians at sea; and this advice was given for the benefit of the Greeks; 
for if the Lacedæmonians were beaten on land, the king would have 
had all the advantage of it, but if their naval power was destroyed, 
it would help to liberate the Greek cities from their dominion. The 
result proved the wisdom of their counsel. The Athenians placed 
their statues near to that of Jupiter the Deliverer. 

» See Thucydides, i, 90-93. 

"More strictly, he should have said “near Thebes.” The event 
occurred during the campaign of Agesilaus in Beeotia, B. c. 378, and is 
thus described by Thirlwall (“ History of Greece,” v, 45): “ The Athe- 
nian and Theban troops were advantageously posted on the range 
of hills two miles south of the city; yet Agesilaus thought himself 
strong enough to attack them. He first sent his targeteers against 
them, and when these were repulsed advanced to the charge with his 
phalanx. Chabrias ordered his men to keep their ground, pointing 
their spears against the enemy, and resting their shields upon one 
knee; Gorgidas followed his example. The attitude was new, and 
indicated a spirit which might make the victory doubtful; and Agesi- 
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laus thought it prudent to sound a retreat. The manceuvre acquired 
so much celebrity that a statue was afterward erected to Chabrias 
at Athens, in the attitude which he had devised; and it seems to have 
hastened the enemy’s retreat from the Theban territory.” 

= Gorgopas commanded a Lacedemonian squadron stationed at 
Ægina, from which he infested the coasts of Attica, and assisted the 
7Eginetans in their piratical excursions. Chabrias, landing in the 
island, surprised and slew him in an ambuscade, and by this means 
freed the Athenian commerce for a time from plunder. This hap- 
pened B. c. 388, one year before the peace of Antalcidas. (See Xeno- 
phon, “ Hellen.,” v, c. I, s. 10-13.) 

= Chabrias was sent to assist Evagoras against the forces of the 
Persian monarchy, B. c. 390. This was the Cyprian war, which lasted 
ten years, and ended by the submission of Evagoras. In the year B. c. 
377 Chabrias went to Egypt to command the Greek mercenaries of 
Acoris, but was recalled by the Athenians. In B.c. 362 he was en- 
gaged by Tachos, King of Egypt, to command his fleet. (Diodorus, 
xiv, 98; Xv, 29, 92.) 

“The sea-fight of Naxos, B.C. 376, in which the Peloponnesians 
were defeated with a loss of thirty ships, was the first which the Athe- 
nians had won with their own forces since the Peloponnesian war. 
It is related with brevity by Xenophon (“ Hellen.,” v, c. 4, s. 61); more 
fully by Diodorus (xv, 35). 

In the Social War. (Diodorus, xvi, 7.) 

* The published orations of the ancients were made as nearly as 
possible to resemble what was spoken, or supposed to have been 
spoken. Demosthenes here represents the clerk or usher of the court 
to be looking about for the decree, while in the meantime he addresses 
himself to a new point. This has all the appearance of being natural. 
F. A. Wolf, who has a long note on this subject, refers to the speech 
on the Embassy, where the orator goes on speaking for a minute 
or two while the witnesses are standing at the bar. And he compares 
a passage in the Verrine oration of Cicero (iv, 3), which we know 
was only written and never spoken: “ Canephorz ipsæ vocabantur: 
sed earum artificem, quem? quemnam? recté admones; Polycletum 
esse dicebant.” Here the orator affects to ask some one for the name 
of the artist, and to receive an answer, informing him that it was Poly- 
cletus. The effect is thus more dramatic. 

* Polystratus commanded the mercenary force at Corinth, in con- 
junction with Iphicrates and Chabrias. (See the “ First Philippic.’’) 
Nothing is known of Strabax. 

Among the honours granted to Iphicrates by the Athenians were 
a brazen statue and maintenance in the Prytaneum, as we learn from 
the oration against Aristocrates. 

"=< De Legum novarum super novas subinde acervatarnm immensa 
multitudine Demosthenem queri apparet. Jam quid sibi velint verba 
Ynpirudrwv où dtiiy Siaddpovow of vdéuot, ipsa explicatio docet quæ 
additur, hæc: vedrepot of vóuot tay Wnpicpdroy óuîy cioty. Scilicet quum 
Athenis sancitum esset, ut psephismata omnia fierent e præscripto 
legum receptarum (rà ynọplepara ypaperðai xarà robs vépovs), unde 
etiam is obnoxius esset ypad_ mapavóuwv, quo auctore psephisma aliquod 
legibus contrarium esset factum: respublica recte dici potuit turbari 
legibus nimis sæpe novis rogandis, eâque re tolli id ipsum, quod 
inter psephisma et legem maxime videretur differre (èv È bnpiopdror 
pára of vdpor Siapépovow). Atqui hoc illud est, quod, quum psephis- 
mata et propter subitas necessitates scriberentur, et essent temporaria, 
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ut, ubi ille desiissent, neque ipsa diutius valerent, leges in republica 
propter stabiles causas lata vim et auctoritatem habebant perpetuam. 
Tum ergo ob8 driv d:apdpovew of vépor Yndiopdrwy, quando adeo fre- 
quenter leges nove rogantur, veteres abrogantur, ut earum imperium 
non diuturnius sit, quam psephismatum.”—F, A. Wolf. 

” The statues of the Eponymi. 

* Aphepsion. 

“F, A. Wolf expresses his surprise that, after so positive an asser- 
tion by Demosthenes that the new statute would come into force upon 
that of Leptines being repealed, he should intimate any apprehension 
of a contest upon the point. We, who live in a country where the 
uncertainty of the law has almost passed into a proverb, can very well 
understand how doubts and difficulties might arise in the construction 
of Athenian law. And in this particular case I can easily imagine what 
Leptines might have to say upon the question. We know that an 
Athenian citizen, who desired to pass a new law, brought it in the 
regular manner before the Nomothete. If there was an existing law 
at variance with the one proposed, the public advocates defended 
it, the Nomothete considered which was the better of the two, and 
if they decided in favour of the new one, that was passed and the other 
repealed. If the primary object were to repeal an old law, the pro- 
ceedings were still similar; for an existing law could not be abrogated 
without a new one being introduced in its place. The case, however, 
was different where a man sought to repeal a recently enacted law 
on any such grounds as would have subjected the proposer of it to a 
ypaph mapavduwy if prosecuted within the year. Then, I apprehend, it 
was not necessary to propose a new law in the place of the one im- 
peached, but sufficient to set up the old law which that had super- 
seded. And if the impeaching party chose at the same time to bring 
in a law of his own, the formalities necessary to the introduction of 
all statutes were not dispensed with, and he would have to carry his 
law before the Nomothete in the regular way. There would have 
to be a double trial: one before a jury called together by the Thes- 
mothetz for the repeal of the law impeached; another before the 
Nomothetz for the passing of the new law. The present trial was 
one of the former kind: and Leptines might argue that, even if the 
jury thought proper to repeal his law, Aphepsion would still have 
another ordeal to go through before his own law was accepted, and 
that perhaps he would choose to drop it altogether. 

“De mortuis nil nisi bonum is an ancient maxim. Shakespeare 
says, in the second part of Henry IV, act i, scene 1: 

“ And he doth sin that doth belie the dead.” 

* Demosthenes somewhat overrates the political importance of the 
Spartan council; which, however, in ancient times had a larger power 
than it possessed at this period. Cicero speaks of it in similar terms in 
the “ Cato Major” (c. 6): “ Apud Lacedemonios ii qui amplissimum 
magistratum gerunt, ut sunt, sic etiam nominantur senes.” 

The Spartan government was composed of four different pow- 
ers: 1, the Kings; 2, the Council; 3, the Ephors; 4, the Popular As- 
sembly. 

The two Kings, representatives of the two Heraclid families de- 
scended from Eurysthenes and Procles, united in their persons (accord- 
ing to the custom of the heroic age) the functions of priest and general. 
Their office was one of honour and dignity, but their political power 
was very limited. They presided over the Council, and were the judges 
in certain civil causes. But their highest and most important preroga- 
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tive was the command of the army; and they were allowed to exercise 
an absolute authority in all military operations, especially in wars at a 
distance from home. 

The Council of Elders consisted of twenty-eight members, besides 
the Kings. The office was held for life: the members were chosen for 
some supposed merit or superior virtue by the Popular Assembly, and 
were obliged to be at least sixty years of age. Their duties were 
chiefly deliberative and judicial. They had, like the Council of Five 
Hundred at Athens, to prepare measures to be laid before the Popular 
Assembly; and they also held a criminal court, and exercised powers 
of a censorial character, like the Council of Areopagus. 

The Ephors were a college or council of five, annually elected from 
the whole body of the people, without any qualification of age or 
property. They were perhaps at first designed to be a check upon the 
other authorities; but in course of time they encroached upon the pre- 
rogatives both of the Kings and the Council of Elders, and became the 
paramount power in the state. We find them performing or directing 
most of the principal acts of administration; such as convening the 
Popular Assembly, transacting business with foreign ambassadors, sub- 
scribing treaties, sending out troops, giving instructions to the Kings, 
or recalling them home. Two of the Ephors frequently accompanied 
the army to watch the proceedings, while the other three remained 
at home. They exercised powers of an inquisitorial and summary 
character, not only over the citizens at large, but over the Kings them- 
selves. They could summon the Kings before the supreme criminal 
court, or for minor offences bring them before their own tribunal. 
Thus they fined Agesilaus for trying to make himself unduly popular. 
They imprisoned Pausanias, previously to taking measures against 
him for his misconduct. (Thucydides, i, 131.) In short, as Müller 
says, they became the moving element in the Spartan constitution. 

The Popular Assembly was composed of citizens not less than 
thirty years of age. It had nominally the power of passing laws and 
electing priests and magistrates, determining questions of war and 
peace, treaties with foreign states, and the like. But in all such mat- 
ters it acted under the check and control of the higher authorities, 
having the right only to accept or reject measures brought before it, 
not to originate any; so that, in effect, the Spartan government was 
an aristocracy, or rather an oligarchy. On some occasions the Ephors 
convened a small assembly, consisting only of a select class of citizens, 
perhaps the “Oyo, or citizens possessing their full rights, as distin- 
guished from the ‘Yroueloves. (See Xenophon, “ Hellen.,” iii, c. 3, s. 8, 
where other interpretations are given in Schneider’s note.) 

4 As the Thebans were under a democratical government, the last 
argument did not apply to them: he therefore attacks their national 
character. 

* The Hermz were busts or heads of the god Hermes (Mercury), 
placed upon square blocks or pillars, generally of stone. They were 
common in most parts of Greece, especially at Athens; and in later times 
were used by the Romans to adorn their villas and gardens. The 
Athenians set them at the doors or in the courts of their houses, and 
frequently also in other places, as in porticoes, libraries, and the front 
of temples. Some were in the gymnasia, with the names of the victors 
inscribed upon them; others were used as sign-posts or milestones in 
the highways. Hipparchus, the brother of Hippias, placed them at the 
corners of the streets and roads, with pithy epigrams, to convey moral 
instruction to the people. The reverence with which they were re- 
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garded is proved by the great excitement attending their mystetious 
mutilation on the eve of the Sicilian expedition. (See Thucydides, vi, 
27, 53, 60, etc.) The busts referred to by Demosthenes are probably 
those kept in the Portico called 4 ray ‘Eppdv Zrod, of which Æschines 
makes mention in the oration against Ctesiphon, and the inscription 
the same which is there quoted, celebrating the victories of the Athe- 
nians on the Strymon. Æschines says that the victors asked the people 
for a reward, and the people gave them leave to set up three Herme, 
on condition that they did not inscribe their own names upon them— 
ba ph tay orparnyay GAAG Tod Shyov ori elvai rd èrlypauua. Though there 
were three inscriptions, they are here spoken of as one because they 
relate to the same subject and occasion. See Schaefer’s note in the 
“ Apparatus Criticus.” 

* Lysimachus was the son of Aristides. He was not a man of dis- 
tinction, like his father, yet may have earned for himself the reputation 
of a good citizen. That he received these grants at an advanced age 
appears from the circumstance that Alcibiades moved the decree. 

“ The plethrum was somewhat less than a rood. 

* A euphemistic way of saying “ Now she is poor.” 

“Tt is not desirable to have a recurrence of those evil days which 
required extraordinary services to deliver our country from tyranny or 
a foreign yoke. We don’t want every day to have tyrannicides, like 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, or liberators like Conon and Thrasybu- 
lus. Nor are such men always to be found when the occasion for them 
arises. But good and honest statesmen, competent in ordinary times 
to perform their duties to the republic, are always needed and gen- 
erally to be found, and there ought to be rewards for them propor- 
tioned to their merits. 

© The religious duties here referred to were certain sacrificial and 
devotional offerings expected of the better class of citizens. 

“ The facts upon which this argument is founded are not disclosed 
to us. It would seem, however, that the Athenians had passed some 
decree in favour of the Megarians and Messenians, perhaps giving 
them exemption from certain duties. The Megarians had become 
friendly to Athens since the Peloponnesian war. They received some 
of the exiles during the tyranny of the Thirty. (Xenophon, “ Hellen.,” 
ii, c. 4, s. 1.) They assisted the Athenians in the contest with Philip, 
who attempted in vain to get Megara into his power. The Messenians 
of Naupactus had always been closely connected with the Athenians, 
to whom they owed their foundation (see Thucydides, i, 103), and 
friendship was established between Athens and the new state of Mes- 
sene after the battle of Mantinea. Leptines would perhaps contend 
that the grant of exemption occasioned loss and inconvenience, be- 
cause many foreigners laid claim to it under false pretences, and it was 
difficult to distinguish who were lawfully entitled. 

= Compare Shakespeare, “ Measure for Measure,” act v, scene 1: 

“Tt imports no reason 
That with such vehemency he should pursue 
Faults proper to himself: if he had so offended, 
He would have weighed thy brother by himself, 
And not have cut him off.” 

"These public funerals took place in the Ceramicus, without the 
walls. There are four funeral orations extant: those of Pericles, in 
Thucydides; of Plato, in the Menexenus; of Lysias, and of Demos- 
thenes. The last is generally held to be spurious. 

"t @6dvos is the wish to bring down others to your own level; Giaos, 
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the wish to raise yourself to theirs. The former repines at another’s 
success; the latter prompts you to achieve the same by laudable means. 
"Emeixés dori ó ÇÃAos, kal emeucdv' rd BÈ plovev airy, kal patawy’ ô piv yàp 
abroy mapacneud(er 31a roy ÇÃAov ruyxdvew tray dyabdy’ ó 8 rdv wAnaloy ph čxew 
id ròv POdvov. (Aristotle, “ Rhetoric,” ii, 12.) And such is the differ- 
ence betwen envy and emulation. As Pope says: 
“ Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind’s a slave, 
Is emulation in the learned and brave.” 

**Ayay orepavirns: a contest in which the prize is a wreath. 

= 7Eschines (“ Contr. Ctesiph.,” 73) says of Leodamas, that he was 
as good a speaker as Demosthenes. 

" Avadicacla was a technical term for that process in Athenian law 
by which different parties contested their claims te an inhetitance. It 
was applied also to some other cases of disputed claims. 

"s For which he has had no recompense. This is left to be under- 
stood, as Schaefer and Pabst admonish us. 

° abei was the term strictly applied to corporal punishment; 
Gxottgat to pecuniary mulcts or fines. 

© More literally, “ And informations shall be allowed against him— 
or lie against him.” 

= Persons who were indebted to the state at Athens were subject to 
aruda, or disiranchisement, however the debt was contracted. Thus, 
if a magistrate, who had received any of the public moneys, had not 
accounted for them, or if a lessee of public property did not pay the 
rents when they became due, or if a man sentenced to pay a fine did 
not pay it immediately, he was ipso facto disfranchised, and so forbid- 
den to exercise any of his civil rights until the debt was paid. If he 
died in debt, the misfortune extended to his children. But he or they 
might at any time relieve themselves by settling the account with the 
state; for the object was not so much to punish the debtor as to en- 
force the collection of public money. Cimon, the son of Miltiades, 
before he could engage in political affairs or assume the rank of a citi- 
zen, was compelled to pay a fine of fifty talents, which had been im- 
posed upon his father; and it is said that the money was advanced by 
Callias, in return for the hand of his sister Elpinice. 

Besides this indirect method of enforcing payment of the public 
debts, the law of Athens provided other stringent means for the same 
purpose. The names of all debtors were returned to the Mpdxropes, or 
collectors of the treasury, whose duty it was to demand the money and 
pay it over to the *Amoddkra:, or receivers, and also to return to them the 
names of all defaulters. A registry of these was kept by the ’Awodéxra 
in the ’Omw@d8opu0s, the interior cell of the Parthenon, which was used 
for the state treasury. If the debtor did not pay before the end of the 
ninth Prytany—that is, before the expiration of forty-five weeks—his 
debt was doubled, and proceedings were taken to levy it by sale of his 
property. Special inquisitors, called Zyrnrat, were sometimes ap- 
pointed to discover what property the debtor had. But in general this 
was done by an informer, who delivered an inventory of the debtor’s 
effects to the council, and received for his reward three fourths of their 
value. The council handed over the inventory to the MwAjre, who 
sold the property therein specified by auction, or so much thereof as 
was required to satisfy the debt. 

® Wilful murder was tried by the Areopagus. Other cases of homi- 
cide were by the laws of Draco assigned to the jurisdiction of the 
Ephete. 

*% A notice to the murderer to keep away from all public places and 
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sacrifices was usually given by the prosecutor at the funeral of the 
deceased, and a similar warning was afterward given by the King- 
Archon, when the charge had been preferred before him. We must 
understand that murder was considered at Athens not only a crime, 
but a pollution in a religious point of view, from the contagion of 
which it was necessary to keep the people free. Hence it was that the 
trial of the offence took place in the open air. The pollution extended 
even to cases of unintentional homicide that were not wholly excusa- 
ble, and was supposed to continue until the manslayer had expiated it 
by the proper ceremonies. (See Æschylus, “ Eumenides,” 228, 423, 
etc.) Justifiable homicide, however, left the party who committed it 
wholly pure. The denunciation of the murderer of Laius, put in the 
mouth of Œdipus by Sophocles, is borrowed from the form of Attic 
law, according to the custom of the tragedians: 

Toy avip’ &naviG Toirov, saris drt), yis 

rhod ts eye updrn re kal Opdvous veuw 

KAT eladéxco@ai phre nporpwveiy Twa, 

KAT èv Cea ebyaiat uhTe Obpact 

Kowdy noioa, phre xéprißBas vépew, 

Olew © år olkwy mdvras, ds piáoparos 

ToD ulv Svros. 
“Œdipus Rex,” v, 236. Confer v, 350. 

“Some of the cases where homicide was justifiable under the 
Athenian law are mentioned by the orators. Thus, it was lawful to 
kill a man in self-defence, or if caught in adultery with a wife, sister, 
or daughter, or if found committing treason against the state, or at- 
tempting to establish a tyranny. 

After the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants, the Athenians passed 
a law, prepared by Demophantus, binding themselves by solemn oath 
to kill any man who attempted to subvert the democracy, and declar- 
ing it lawful and just to do so. The law is set out in Andocides, “De 
Mysteriis,” 13, and the oath prescribed to be taken contains (among 
others) the words following: “Eady é ris xrelvwr twa Tobrwv àroðdyn $ 
émyetpav, eð rohow aùTov Te kal robs maldas robs èkelvov, nabdrep ‘Apuóõidv re 
kal Apioroyelrova kal robs àmoyóvovs abrav. 

* Anything savouring of arrogance and presumption, whether in 
word or deed, shocked the feelings of the Greeks, and was deemed 
offensive to the gods, who, according to popular belief, looked with 
an evil eye upon all men who enjoyed a great degree of prosperity, 
much more on those who boasted of it and were elated with pride. 
The feeling thus attributed by the ancients to their gods is expressed 
by Solon in Herodotus, and illustrated by the remarkable advice 
which relates to have been given by Amasis to Polycrates. (Herod., 
i, 34; iti, 40.) Allusions to it are frequently made by the Attic 
writers. Thus, in the “ Alcestis” of Euripides, when Hercules has 
restored his wife to Admetus, he says, v, 1135: 

“Exes: pOdvos 5& uh yévorrd Tis Oeðv. 

In the “ Orestes,” v, 974, Electra says that the envy of the gods de- 

stroyed the great house of Pelops: 

BéBane yàp, BéBarev, ofxera TÉkvwv 

mpénaca yévva TéAomos, 8 T° èn} paxaplas 

Gijdos &y mor otkois' 

Odvos viv efhe Ocdbev. 
(Compare “ Supplices,” v, 348; “Iphigenia in Aul.,” 1097; “ Electra,” 
902; A®schyl., “ Agamemnon,” 919; Sophocl., “ Philoct.,” 776.) 

The deity whose peculiar province it was to chastise vainglorious 
mortals, to check overweening arrogance, to inspire feelings of hu- 
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mility and moderation, reverence for law, justice, and propriety, was 
Nemesis, a goddess worshipped with peculiar veneration by the Athe- 
nians. She had a temple at Rhamnus, in Attica, which was destroyed 
by the Persians in their first invasion; but one more magnificent was 
afterward built, and a statue of the goddess was made by Phidias out 
of some Parian marble which the enemy had brought for a trophy of 
their expected victory. (See “ Pausanias,” i, 33, where the goddess is 
said to be Oev udora dvOpdrois óßpiorais amapalryros.) She was also 
called Adrastea, as to the origin of which name the reader may consult 
Blomfield’s “ Glossary ad Æschyl. Prometh.,” 972: 

Of roockuvoiyres thy “Adpdoreay copol: 
which has been well translated— 

“Tis wise to kiss the rod of Nemesis.” 

The deity was the personification of that feeling by which human 
beings are excited when they see their fellow-men too highly exalted; 
for the heathen, as was natural, assigned to their gods the emotions 
which they experienced themselves, and not only such as were vir- 
tuous and noble, but many also of a different character. Néueois was 
a generous sentiment, akin to pity, as Aristotle tells us in his instruc- 
tive chapter on this subject. (“ Rhetoric,” ii, 9.) As čàeos, or pity, is 
a feeling of pain at seeing unmerited misfortune, so véueots is a feeling 
of pain at seeing undeserved prosperity, rd AumeioOa: èm) rats dvatlaus eù- 
mpeylas. And both (says he) are good feelings: kal ppw rà ráðn HOovs 
Xpnorod Set yap èm) Tois avatins mpdrroves kakâs cuvdxGerGae kal ercctv: rors © eb 
vepecay bcxoy yap Tò mapa Thv dtlay yeyvduevor 5d kal rois @eots amodlSonev 
Tò veueodv. It is observable that we have no word in the English lan- 
guage corresponding to Aristotle’s definition of veuerĝv. It is an emo- 
tion of indignation and disgust. 

“The Syracusans were under republican government for about 
sixty years, until B. c. 406, when, owing partly to their intestine dis- 
cords and partly to their fear of the Carthaginians, Dionysius, the son 
of Hermocrates, was appointed to the chief military command, by 
means of which he raised himself to the throne, and reigned thirty- 
eight years. He was originally a scribe, or secretary, in a public office, 
though his parentage was honourable. (Diodorus, xiii, 96; Poly- 
zenus, v, 2; Cicero, “ Tuscul. Quest.,” v, 20.) His son, who succeeded 
him, but was inferior to him in every respect, was expelled by Dion, 
B. C. 356, afterward regained his power, and was finally expelled, B. c. 
343, by Timoleon, who restored liberty to the Sicilian states. These 
events are fully related by Diodorus in his history, and by Plutarch 
in the lives of Dion and Timoleon. It is not true that the Syracusans 
ever received tribute from the Carthaginians, though they doubtless 
committed depredation upon their commerce. 

* Compare Cicero, “ Catilin. Orat.,” ii, 11: “ Sed si, omissis his re- 
bus omnibus, quibus nos suppeditamus, eget ille, senatu, equitibus 
Romanis, populo, urbe, ærario, vectigalibus, cuncta Italia, provinciis 
omnibus, exteris nationibus, si, his rebus omissis, ipsas causas, quæ 
inter se confligunt, contendere velimus: ex eo ipso, quam valde illi ja- 
ceant, intelligere possumus. Ex hâc enim parte pudor pugnat, illinc 
petulantia: hinc pudicitia, illinc stuprum: hinc fides, illinc fraudatio: 
hinc pietas, illinc scelus: hinc constantia, illinc furor: hinc honestas, 
illinc turpitudo; hinc continentia, illinc libido: denique æquitas, tem- 
perantia, fortitudo, prudentia, virtutes omnes, certant cum iniquitate, 
cum luxurid, cum ignavi, cum temeritate, cum vitiis omnibus; postre- 
mo copiz cum egestate, bona ratio cum perdita, mens sana cum amentiâ, 
bona denique spes cum omnium rerum desperatione confligit.” 
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B.C. 354 


T appears to me, O Athenians, that the men who praise 
| your ancestors adopt a flattering language, not a course 

beneficial to the people whom they eulogize. For 
attempting to speak on subjects which no man can fully 
reach by words they carry away the reputation of clever 
speakers themselves, but cause the glory of those ancients 
to fall below its estimation in the minds of the hearers. For 
my part, I consider the highest praise of our ancestors to 
be the length of time which has elapsed during which no 
other men have been able to excel the pattern of their 
deeds. I will myself endeavour to show in what way, ac- 
cording to my judgment, your preparations may most con- 
veniently be made. For thus itis. Though all of us who! 
intend to speak should prove ourselves capital orators, your 
affairs, I am certain, would prosper none the more; but if 
any person whomsoever? came forward, and could show 
and convince you what kind and what amount of force 
will be serviceable to the state, and from what resources it 
should be provided, all our present apprehensions would be 
removed. This will I endeavour to do, as far as I am able, 
first briefly informing you what my opinion is concerning 
our relations with the king. 

I hold the king to be the common enemy of all the 
Greeks; yet not on this account would I advise you, with- 
out the rest, to undertake a war against him. For I do not 
observe that the Greeks themselves are common friends to 
one another; on the contrary, some have more confidence 
in him than in certain of their own people. Such being 
the case, I deem it expedient for you to look that the 
cause of war be equitable and just, that all necessary prepa- 
rations should be made, and that this should be the ground- 
work of your resolution. For I think, men of Athens, if 
there were any clear and manifest proof that the Persian 
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king was about to attack the Greeks, they would join alli- 
ance and be exceedingly grateful to those who sided with 
and defended them against him; but if we rush into a 
quarrel before his intentions are declared, I fear, men of 
Athens, we shall be driven to a war with both, the king and 
the people whom we are anxious to protect. He will sus- 
pend his designs—if he really has resolved to attack the 
Greeks—will give money to some of them and promise 
friendship; they, desiring to carry on their private wars 
with better success, and intent on projects of that kind, 
will disregard the common safety of all. 

I beseech you not to betray our country into such em- 
barrassment and folly. For you, I see, can not adopt the 
same principles of action in reference to the king as the 
other Greeks can. It is open, I conceive, to many of them, 
to prosecute their selfish interests and neglect the body of 
the nation; it would be dishonourable in you, though you 
had suffered wrong, to punish the offenders in such a way 
as to let any of them fall under the power of the barbarian. 

Under these circumstances we must take care that we 
ourselves engage not in the war upon unequal terms, and 
that he whom we suppose to entertain designs upon the 
Greeks do not gain the credit of appearing their friend. 
How can it be managed? By giving proof to the world 
that the forces of our state are mustered and prepared, and 
that possessing such forces we espouse sentiments of jus- 
tice. To the over-daring, who are vehement in urging 
you to war, I have this to say: It is not difficult in the 
season for deliberation to earn the repute of courage, or, 
when danger is nigh, to be exceeding eloquent; it is, how- 
ever, both difficult and becoming in the hour of danger 
to exhibit courage, in counsel to find better advice than 
other men. 

It is my opinion, men of Athens, that a war with the 
king would distress our republic, though any action in the 
course of the war would be an easy affair. Why so? Be- 
cause, methinks, every war necessarily requires a fleet and 
money and posts; and of all these things I perceive that 
he has a greater abundance than ourselves; but for action, 
J observe, nothing is so much needed as brave soldiers, and 
of these, I imagine, we and our confederates have the 
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greater number. My advice, therefore, is that we should 
by no means begin the war, though for action we ought 
to be fully prepared. If, indeed, there were one descrip- 
tion of force wherewith barbarians could be resisted, and 
another wherewith Greeks, we might reasonably perhaps 
be regarded as arraying ourselves against Persia; but since 
all arming is of the same character, and your force must 
amount to the same thing—namely, the means of resisting 
your enemies, of succouring your allies, of preserving your 
valuable possessions—why, when we have professed ene- 
mies, do we look out for others? why do we not rather 
prepare ourselves against the former, and be ready to resist 
the king also if he attempt to injure us? 

And now you invite the Greeks to join you. But if 
you will not act as they desire, some of them having no 
good-will toward you, how can you expect they will obey 
your call? Because, forsooth, they will hear from you that 
the Persian has designs against them. And pray, do you 
imagine they don’t foresee it themselves? I believe they 
do; but at present this fear outweighs not the enmity which 
some of them bear toward you and toward each other. 
Your ambassadors then will only travel round and rhapso- 
dize.+ But when the time comes, if what we now expect 
be really brought to pass, I fancy none of the Greek com- 
munity rate themselves so high that, when they see you 
possessed of a thousand horse, as many infantry soldiers 
as one could desire, and three hundred ships, they would 
not come with entreaties, and regard such aid as their surest 
means of deliverance. The consequences then are—by 
inviting them now you are suppliants, and if your petition 
be not granted you fail; whereas, by waiting your time and 
completing your preparations, you save men at their own 
request, and are sure they will all come over to you. 

Swayed by these and the like considerations, men of 
Athens, I sought not to compose a bold harangue of 
tedious length, but have taken exceeding pains in devising 
a plan, the best and the speediest, for getting your forces 
ready. It will be for you to hear it, and, if it meet your 
approval, to vote for its adoption. 

The first and most essential part of preparation, men 
of Athens, is to be so disposed in your minds that every 
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citizen is willing and earnest to perform his duty. For you 
see, O Athenians, whenever you have had a common wish, 
and every man has thought afterward that the accomplish- 
ment belonged to himself, nothing has ever escaped you; 
but when you have wished only, and then looked to one 
another, each expecting to be idle while his neighbour did 
the work, none of your designs have been executed. 

You being so animated and determined, I advise that 
we fill up the twelve hundred and make two thousand, add- 
ing eight hundred to them; for if you appoint that number, 
I reckon that, after deducting the heiresses and wards, and 
holders of allotments and partnership property, and per- 
sons im reduced circumstances, you will still have your 
twelve hundred members. Of them I think you should 
make twenty boards, as at present, each having sixty mem- 
bers. Each of these boards I would have you divide into 
five sections of twelve men, putting always with the 
wealthiest person some of the least wealth, to preserve 
equality. And thus I say the members ought to be, 
arranged; the reason you will understand when you have 
heard the whole scheme of arrangement. But how about 
the ships? I recommend you to fix the whole number at 
three hundred, and form twenty divisions of fifteen vessels 
each, giving five of the first hundred and five of the second 
hundred and five of the third hundred to each division; 
then allot one division of fifteen ships to every board of 
men, and let the board assign three ships to each of their 
own sections. 

When these regulations have been made, I propose— 
as the ratable capital of the country is six thousand tal- 
ents—in order that your supplies may be apportioned, 
you should divide this capital and make a hundred parts 
of sixty talents each; then allot five of these hundredth 
parts to each of the twenty larger boards, and let the board 
assign one hundredth part to each of their own sections; 
so that, if you have need of a hundred ships, sixty talents 
may be applied ê to the expense, and there may be twelve 
to serve as commanders;*? if of two hundred, there may 
be thirty talents applied to the expense, and six persons 
to serve; if of three hundred, there may be twenty talents 
defraying the expense, and four persons to serve. 
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In the same manner, O Athenians, I advise that all the 
furniture of the ships, which is out on loan,® should be 
valued according to the register, and divided into twenty 
parts; that you then allot one good portion to every large 
board; that every board distribute equal shares among 
their own sections; that the twelve in each section call their 
implements in, and get the ships which are severally al- 
lotted to them in readiness. Thus do I think the supplies, 
the vessels, the commanders, and the collection of imple- 
ments, may be most effectually provided and arranged. 
How the manning may be made sure and easy I proceed 
to explain. 

I say the generals should divide the dockyards into 
ten departments, taking care that there be thirty docks in 
each as near as possible to one another; and when they 
have done this, let them attach two boards and thirty ships 
to each of these departments, then allot the tribes and the 
several commanders to each dockyard, so that there may 
be two boards, thirty ships, one tribe. And whichever de- 
partment be allotted to a tribe, let them divide it in three, 
and the ships likewise, and then allot the third of a tribe to 
each, so that of the whole dockyards there may be one 
division belonging to every tribe, and the third of a tribe 
may have the third part of every division, and you may 
know, in case of necessity, first, where the tribe is sta- 
tioned; next, where the third of the tribe; next, who are the 
commanders and how many ships there are; and the tribe 
may have thirty ships, and every third of a tribe have ten. 
Let the system be only put in train, and though we should 
forget something now—for it is difficult to make all the 
details perfect—it will be ascertained in the working; and 
there will be one arrangement for all the ships and every 
division. 

In regard to money and real supplies, I know that I 
am about to make an extraordinary statement, yet still it 
shall be made; for I am persuaded that, on a correct view, 
I alone shall be found to have declared and predicted the 
truth. I say we ought not at present to speak of money; 
a supply there is, if occasion require it, ample, honourable, 
and just; if we look for it immediately we shall not think 
we have it even in reserve. So far shall we be from pro- 
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viding it now; but if we leave it alone we shall have it. 
What, then, is this supply, which hath no being now, but 
will exist hereafter?—for certainly it is like a riddle. I 
will explain. 

You see the extent of this city, men of Athens. It con- 
tains treasures equal, I may almost say, to the rest of the 
states put together. But the owners are so minded that, 
if all your orators alarmed them with intelligence that the 
king was coming, that he was at hand, that the danger 
was inevitable; if, besides the orators, an equal number of 
persons gave oracular warning, so far from contributing, 
they would not even discover their wealth or acknowledge 
the possession. Yet if they knew that these proceedings, 
so terrible in report, were actually begun, there is not a 
man so foolish who would not be ready to give and fore- 
most to contribute. For who would rather perish with 
all his possessions than contribute a part of his possessions 
to preserve himself and the remainder? Thus, I say, we 
have money against the time of actual need, but not before. 
And therefore I advise you not to search for it now. In- 
deed, what you would raise, if you determined to raise it, 
would be more ridiculous than nothing at all. For ex- 
ample: Let a tax be proposed of one per cent—there are 
sixty talents. Let twice as much, namely, two per cent, be 
proposed—there are a hundred and twenty. But what is 
this to the twelve hundred camels, which, these men say, 
carry the king’s gold? Let me suppose, however, that 
we contributed the twelfth of our property, five hundred 
talents. This you would not submit to; but if you did pay 
it, the sum would be sufficient for the war. Your proper 
course, then, is to complete your other preparations; let 
the owners retain their money for the present (it can not 
be in better keeping ° for the state); and should the occa- 
sion ever arrive, then take it from them in voluntary con- 
tributions. 

These, O my countrymen, are practicable measures, 
these are honourable and advantageous, fit to be reported 
as your proceedings to the king; and by them no little 
terror would be excited in him. He knows right well that 
by three hundred galleys, whereof we furnished a hundred, 
his ancestors lost a thousand ships; and he will hear that 
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we ourselves have now equipped three hundred. So that, 
were he ever so mad, he could hardly deem it a light mat- 
ter to provoke the hostility of our republic. Should he, 
however, entertain an overweening confidence in his 
wealth, even this he will find to be a weaker support than 
yours. He is coming, they say, with gold. But if he give 
it away he will lack supplies, for even wells and fountains 
are apt to fail if you draw from them constantly and by 
wholesale. He will hear that the valuation of our land is 
a capital of six thousand talents. That we shall defend 
it against invaders from that quarter his ancestors who 
were at Marathon would know best; and certainly, as long 
as we are victorious, money can never fail us. 

Nor is there, as it appears to me, any ground for what 
some persons fear, that having money he will collect a 
large body of mercenaries. I do indeed believe that 
against Egypt 1° and Orontes,!! and any other barbarians, 
many of the Greeks would be willing to serve in his pay— 
not that he may subdue any of those adversaries, but in 
order to obtain supplies for themselves to relieve their 
several necessities. Against Greece, however, I do not be- 
lieve that any Grecian would march. For whither could 
he betake himself afterward? Go to Phrygia and be a 
slave?—Remember, a war with the barbarian can be for 
no other stake than for country and life and customs and 
freedom and everything of the kind. Who, then, is so 
wretched that he would sacrifice himself, parents, sepul- 
chres, fatherland, for the sake of a paltry pittance? I be- 
lieve, no man. But, further, it is not even the king’s in- 
terest that mercenaries should conquer the Greeks. For 
they that conquer us must have been his masters already; 
and he desires, not to subdue us and then be dependent on 
others, but to rule, if possible, over all; if that be not pos- 
sible, at least over his present subjects. 

Should any one think the Thebans will be on his side— 
I know it is difficult to speak to you about that people; 
you hate them so, you will not like to hear even the truth 
or anything favourable of them—however, men who are 
considering important questions must not omit any useful 
argument on any pretext. My opinion then is, the The- 
bans, so far from being likely to join him in any attack 
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upon Greece, would give a large sum of money, if they had 
it, for the opportunity of repairing their former offences 
against her.'* But supposing the Thebans to be so utterly 
wrong-headed, of this at least you are all aware, that, if 
the Thebans are in his interest, their enemies must neces- 
sarily be in the interest of the Greeks. 

I believe, then, that our cause (the cause of justice) and 
its adherents will be better armed against all adversaries 
than the traitors and the barbarian can be. And therefore 
my advice is, be not over-alarmed at the war; neither be led 
on to commence it. I do not see, indeed, that any other 
people of Greece have reason to fear this war. For which 
of them is ignorant that while, looking on the Persian 
as a common enemy, they were in concord among them- 
selves, they enjoyed many advantages; but since they have 
regarded him as a friend and quarrelled about private dis- 
putes with each other, they have suffered greater calamities 
than could have been wished in pronouncing a curse upon 
them? Then should we fear a man whom fortune and 
Heaven declare to be unprofitable as a friend and useful as 
an enemy? Let us dono such thing! Yet do him no in- 
justice either, having regard to ourselves and to the dis- 
turbances and jealousies among the other people of Greece. 
If it were possible with one heart and with combined 
forces to attack him alone, such an injury I would not have 
pronounced an injustice. But since this can not be, I say 
we must be cautious, and not afford the king a pretence 
for vindicating the rights of the other Greeks. As long 
as we remain quiet any such attempt on his part would 
awaken suspicion; but if we are the first to begin hos- 
tilities it will naturally be thought that he courts their 
friendship because of his enmity with us. 

Do not expose the melancholy condition of Greece by 
convoking her people when you can not persuade them, 
and making war when you can not carry it on. Only keep 
quiet, fear nothing, and prepare yourselves. Let it be re- 
ported of you to the king—not (for Heaven’s sake) that all 
the Greeks and the Athenians are in distress and alarm and 
confusion, which is very far from the truth—but that, if 
falsehood and perjury were not considered as disgraceful 
by the Greeks, as by him they are considered honourable, 
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you would have marched against him long ago; that you 
will forbear to do this for your own sakes, but you pray 
unto all the gods that he may be inspired with the same 
madness that his ancestors were formerly. Should he come 
to reflect on these matters he will find that your resolu- 
tions are taken with prudence. He knows assuredly that 
Athens by her wars with his ancestors became prosperous 
and great, while by the repose, which she enjoyed before, 
she was not raised above any Grecian state so much as 
she is at present. And as to the Greeks, he perceives that 
they stand in need of some mediator, either a voluntary or 
an involuntary one; and he knows that he should himself 
step in as such a mediator if he stirred up war. Therefore 
the accounts that he will receive from his informants will 
be intelligible and credible. 

Not to trouble you, men of Athens, with over-many 
words, I will give a summary of my advice and retire. I 
bid you prepare yourselves against existing enemies, and 
I declare that with this same force you should resist the 
king and all other people, if they attempt to injure you; 
but never inflict an injustice either in word or deed. 
Let us look that our actions, and not our speeches on 
the platform, be worthy of our ancestors. If you pursue 
this course you will do service not only to yourselves but 
also to them who give the opposite counsel, since you 
will not be angry with them afterward for your errors com- 
mitted now.'* 


NOTES 


1 Demosthenes guessed that many other orators would follow him 
on the opposite side of the question. He endeavours by a gentle sar- 
casm to weaken the effect of their arguments. 

? This is a modest allusion to himself. 

? This refers principally to the Thebans, between whom and the 
Athenians an enmity had subsisted ever since the severance of their 
alliance, when the Athenians, jealous of the growing power of Thebes 
under Epaminondas, went over to the side of Sparta. This enmity was 
increased by the events of the Sacred War, which had now been raging 
for two years, and in which the Thebans were engaged as principals 
on one side, while the Phocians received assistance from Athens and 
Lacedemon. The Locrians and most of the tribes of Thessaly, then 
in alliance with Thebes, are to be reckoned among the enemies whom 
Demosthenes refers to; perhaps also the Olynthians and the revolted 
subjects of Athens. 

‘The rhapsodists were a class of persons who in the early times of 
Greece went about reciting pieces of poetry, and in particular the Ho- 
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meric. By the constant practice of reciting they could retain an im- 
mense number of verses in their memory; and, before the art of 
writing was much known, this talent was a source of amusement and 
instruction, and made the rhapsodist welcome wherever he came. In 
the time of Demosthenes this class of men had fallen into disrepute, 
and indeed their occupation was nearly gone. Afterward fopw8eiv came 
to be synonymous with ¢avapeiy, “to talk nonsense, to string words 
together without meaning”; and in this sense the word has been 
appropriated to our own language. Compare Shakespeare, “ Ham- 


let,” act iii, sc. 4: 
“ Oh, such a deed, 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words.” 

The persons here enumerated were exempt from service of the 
Trierarchia. Heiresses and wards were exempt because, although they 
might have property enough to defray the contingent expense, yet the 
service was connected with a personal trust, which by reason of sex 
and age they were incapable of performing. The colonial allottees 
(kAnpodxor) were exempt by reason of their absence. Kowwvol are any 
partners or joint owners who would fairly be exempt when the share 
of each was not sufficient to qualify him; as in the case suggested by 
Harpocration, of brothers having an undivided inheritance. The oper- 
ation of the law would be as follows: The state, in the first instance, 
looks to the visible property of the citizens, such as land, houses, stock 
in trade, or agriculture. A register is formed of the twelve hundred 
owners of property most competent to serve the office of trierarch. 
This register continues the same until circumstances have happened 
which call for an alteration; and, practically speaking, the same fami- 
lies continue for a long period in the register. But (says Demos- 
thenes) the thing worked so that at any given time, when there was 
a call for service, the register could not be depended on for the whole 
number. Thus the name of Timon is found in the register; but Timon 
is dead, and the estate has descended to his three sons, or his three 
brothers, who are not liable, because the share of each is inadequate. 
Or Timon has sold his property, and it is in the hands of three or four 
partners. Or Timon has mortgaged it, and become himself too poor 
to undertake the office. There would not be time always to investigate 
the excuses alleged by the registered party, or the condition of his 
heirs or successors. That false excuses and evasions were sometimes 
resorted to we learn from the orators. On the other hand, the pre- 
sumption against a man, from his name being in the register, would 
sometimes operate unjustly to a’ man in reduced circumstances. The 
law of the exchange was indeed a mode of relief, but attended with 
difficulty. 

We may suppose that when a registered estate was found to have 
devolved upon several joint proprietors, the excuse would at once be 
admitted in the first instance, though, if a man’s separate estate, to- 
gether with his joint estate, were of the requisite amount, one can 
hardly suppose he would escape ultimate liability. Thus, if Callias be 
one of Timon’s heirs, his share of that inheritance not being sufficient 
to serve the trierarchy, and his other property not being sufficient, but 
both together being sufficient, he would not have his name immedi- 
ately substituted for Timon’s, but the fact afterward-appearing, either 
in a judicial contest or on a general revision of the register, his name 
would be entered. 
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* That is, that shall be the proportion of the whole ratable capital, 
upon which a tax shall be levied to meet the expense. Itis a short way 
of expressing this. 

"Trierarchs. The name was kept up when it had become a matter 
of contribution and civil trust rather than of naval service. 

*Tt was customary for individuals to borrow the naval implements 
and stores from the public arsenal when the state had no occasion for 
them. 

° Direct taxation in time of peace, when there is no urgent neces- 
sity, is like killing the goose for the golden eggs. 

2 Egypt had been in a state of revolt from Persia ever since the 
reign of Darius Nothus. An attempt was made to recover it by his 
successor Artaxerxes Mnemon, who engaged the services of the Athe- 
nian Iphicrates, and sent him with a powerful fleet and army under the 
satrap Pharnabazus B. c. 374. This expedition failed, owing to the 
misconduct of Pharnabazus. After the accession of Artaxerxes Ochus 
repeated efforts were made to reconquer this valuable province. At 
length, about the year B. c. 348 or later, the king collected a considera- 
ble force of Greek mercenaries and marched against Egypt in person. 
Mentor of Rhodes and the Theban Lacrates greatly distinguished 
themselves in the king’s service on this occasion, and Egypt was again 
brought under the dominion of Persia, in which it remained until the 
overthrow of that empire by Alexander. 

“u Orontes was satrap of Mysia in the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
He joined the great conspiracy of the satraps and the King of Egypt 
in the year B.c. 362. He was chosen to command their forces, and 
intrusted with a large fund which had been collected to carry on the 
war. He was induced, however, to change sides; and the trust which 
had been reposed in him enabled him to betray his party to the king 
most effectually. Other rebels followed his example, and this confed- 
eracy, which at one time had threatened the very existence of the Per- 
sian monarchy, was suddenly dissolved. What became of Orontes 
afterward is unknown. The other satraps who joined this coalition 
were Ariobarzanes of Phrygia, Autophradates of Lydia, Datames of 
Cappadocia, and Mausolus, King of Caria. Datames was a man of 
great ability. The treacherous manner in which his destruction was 
accomplished is recorded by Cornelius Nepos, who wrote his life. 

2 The Thebans had always been reproached for siding with Xerxes 
against the Greeks. After the capture of Thebes by Alexander, this 
old charge was (not very fairly) revived against them by their enemies: 
“Studia in Persas non presentia tantum, verum et vetera adversus 
Grecie libertatem increpantes: quamobrem odium eos omnium popu- 
lorum esse,” as Justin says. The penalty which had been denounced 
against them ever since the Persian war was then inflicted, and Thebes 
was razed to the ground. 

Here we find Demosthenes speaking more liberally of the Thebans 
than his countrymen were wont to do. The Athenians, besides their 
recent grounds of quarrel, had a long-standing enmity with that peo- 
ple arising out of various causes. The Thebans had been their most 
bitter opponents in the Peloponnesian war, and at its termination had 
proposed to destroy Athens altogether. Their merciless treatment of 
the Platzeans, both in that war and afterward (B. c. 373), when they de- 
stroyed the city, could never be forgotten by the Athenians, between 
whom and the Plateans the closest friendship had subsisted ever since 
the battle of Marathon. Neighbourhood had brought the two people 
into frequent contest about their frontiers; and their estrangement was 
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increased by dissimilarity of character,customs, and institutions. Athe- 
nians sneered at Beeotian stupidity, while they had reason to dread 
Theban arms; and Thebans were jealous of a city which by its external 
splendour and attractions of every kind so greatly eclipsed their own. 
Sixteen years after this speech was delivered. Thebes and Athens were 
united in a mortal struggle against a common enemy; yet, owing to 
their long dissension, the utmost difficulty was found in bringing them 
together, and this was only effected by the powerful exertions of De- 
mosthenes. 

1 The speech of Demosthenes was so far successful that it calmed 
the excitement of the Athenians, and they were content to make a 
show of preparation without adopting any actual measures of war. 


FOR THE MEGALOPOLITANS 


B. C. 353 


T appears to me, O Athenians, that both are at fault, 

they who have spoken for the Arcadians and they who 

have spoken for the Lacedæmonians. For, as if they 
were deputies from either people, not citizens of Athens, 
to which both direct their embassies, they accuse and attack 
one another. This might be the duty of the envoys; but 
to speak independently on the question, and consider your 
interests dispassionately, was the part of men who presume 
to offer counsel here. I really think, setting aside the 
knowledge of their persons and their Attic tongue, many 
would take them for either Arcadians or Laconians. 

I see how vexatious a thing it is to advise for the best; 
for when you are carried away by delusion, some taking 
one view and some another, if any man attempts to advise 
a middle course, and you are too impatient to listen, he 
will please neither party and fall into disgrace with both. 
However, if this be my case, I will rather myself be thought 
a babbler than leave you to be misled by certain people 
contrary to my notion of Athenian interests. On other 
points I will speak, with your permission, afterward, but 
will begin with principles admitted by all, and explain what 
I consider your wisest course. 

Well, then: no man will deny it to be good for Athens 
that both the Lacedæmonians and our Theban neighbours 
should be weak. But things are in this sort of position, 
if we may form a conjecture from the statements repeatedly 
made in our assembly—the Thebans will be weakened by 
the re-establishment of Orchomenus,' Thespiæ, and Platæa; 
the Lacedæmonians will grow powerful again, if they 
subdue Arcadia and take Megalopolis. We must mind, 
therefore, that we suffer not the one people to wax mighty 
and formidable before the other has become weak; that 
the power of Lacedæmon do not increase (unremarked by 
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us) in a greater degree than it is well for that of Thebes 
to be reduced. For we shall hardly say this, that we 
should like to have Lacedamonians instead of Thebans for 
our rivals. It is not this we are anxious for, but that 
neither may have the means of injuring us; so shall we 
enjoy the best security. 

But granting this ought to be so, it were scandalous, 
forsooth, to take those men for allies against whom we 
were arrayed at Mantinea, and then to assist them against 
the people with whom we shared the peril of that day. I 
think so too, but with one addition—“ provided the others 
are willing to act justly.” If all will choose to observe 
peace we shall not help the Megalopolitans, for there will 
be no necessity; and thus we shall be in no opposition to 
our fellows in arms; one people are, as they profess, our 
allies already, the other will become so now. And what 
more could we desire? But should they? attempt injus- 
tice and determine on war, then—if this be the only ques- 
tion, whether we ought or ought not to abandon Megalop- 
olis to the Lacedzemonians—although it would be unjust, 
I concede the point; let things take their course; don’t 
Oppose your former partners in danger. But if you all 
know that after taking that city they will march to attack 
Messene, let any of the speakers who are now so hard upon 
the Megalopolitans tell me what in that case he will advise 
us to do. None will declare. However, you all know 
that you would be obliged to support them, whether these 
men recommend it or not, both by the oaths that we have 
sworn to the Messenians,? and because it is expedient that 
their city should be preserved. Reflect, therefore, in your 
minds whether it would be more noble and generous to 
begin your resistance to Lacedemonian aggression with 
the defence of Megalopolis or with that of Messene. You 
will now be considered as protectors of the Arcadians, and 
striving for the maintenance of that peace for which you 
exposed yourselves on the battlefield; whereas then it will 
be manifest to the world that you desire Messene to stand 
not so much for the sake of justice as for fear of Lacede- 
mon. Our purposes and our actions should always be just, 
but we must also be careful that they are attended with 
advantage. 
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There is an argument of this kind urged by my oppo- 
nents, that we should attempt to recover Oropus;* and if 
we now make enemies of the men who would assist us to 
gain it, we shall have no allies. I also say we should try 
to recover Oropus; but that Lacedzmon will be our enemy 
if we join alliance with the Arcadians who wish to be our 
friends, they, of all men, I consider, are not at liberty to 
assert, who persuaded you to assist the Lacedaemonians in 
their hour of danger. The men who argue thus actually 
persuaded you—when all the Peloponnesians® came to 
Athens and desired to march with you against the Lace- 
dzmonians—to reject their overtures (on which account, 
as a last resource, they applied to Thebes), and to con- 
tribute money and risk your lives for the safety of Lace- 
demon. You would hardly, I think, have been disposed 
to save them had they told you that after their deliver- 
ance, unless you suffered them to have their own way 
and commit injustice again, they should owe you no thanks 
for your protection. And, indeed, however repugnant it 
may be to the designs of the Spartans that we should adopt 
the Arcadian alliance, surely their gratitude for having been 
saved by us in a crisis of extreme peril ought to outweigh 
their resentment for being checked in their aggression now. 
How, then, can they avoid assisting you to gain Oropus or 
being thought the basest of mankind? By the gods, I 
can not see! 

I wonder also to hear it argued that, if we espouse 
the Arcadian alliance and adopt these measures, our state 
will be chargeable with inconstancy and bad faith. It 
seems to me, O Athenians, the reverse. Why? Because 
no man, I apprehend, will question that in defending the 
Lacedzmonians, and the Thebans ® before them, and lastly 
the Eubceans,’ and making them afterward her allies, our 
republic has always had one and the same object. What 
is that? To protect the injured. If this be so, the incon- 
stancy will not be ours, but theirs who refuse to adhere 
to justice; and it will appear that, while circumstances 
change, through people continually encroaching, Athens 
changes not. _ «@Se"men oppose the 

It seems to me the Lacedzit the establishment of those 
of very crafty men; forn ruin; secondly, we shall have 
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ought to recover a certain part of Triphylia,® the Phliasians 
Tricaranum,° certain other Arcadians their territory, and 
we Oropus; not from a desire to see us each possessing 
our own—far from this; it would be late for them to have 
become generous—but to make it appear as if they helped 
all to recover their claims, so that when they march them- 
selves to attack Messene, all these people may readily join 
and assist them or be deemed ungrateful, after having ob- 
tained their concurrence in the question of their own sev- 
eral claims, for not returning the obligation. My opinion 
is, first, that our state, even without sacrificing any Arca- 
dian people to the Lacedzmonians, may recover Oropus, 
both with their aid, if they are willing to be just, and that 
of others who hold that Theban usurpation ought not to 
be tolerated. Secondly, supposing it were evident to us 
that, unless we permit the Lacedzemonians to reduce the 
Peloponnese, we can not obtain possession of Oropus, 
allow me to say I deem it more advisable to let Oropus 
alone than to abandon Messene and Peloponnesus to the 
Lacedemonians. I imagine the question between us and 
them would soon be about other matters. However, I will 
forbear to say what occurs to me—only, I think, we should 
in many respects be endangered. ' 

As to what the Megalopolitans have done against you 
(as they say) under the influence of Thebes, it is absurd to 
bring that now as a charge against them; and yet, when 
they proffer their friendship, with an intention of doing 
you good instead of harm, to mistrust and look for an ex- 
cuse to reject them, without considering that, the more 
zealous they prove this people to have been in the Theban 
cause, the more will they themselves deserve your anger 
for having deprived Athens of such allies when they ap- 
plied to her before they applied to Thebes. It looks, in- 
deed, as if they wished a second time to turn these people 
to another alliance. 

I am sure—to judge from rational observation—and I 
think most Athenians will agree with me, that if the Lace- 
dæmonians take Megalopolis, Messene will be in danger; 
wiat ‘utdy pe wre..that also, I predict that you and the 
Thebes and Lacedemorivten it is much better and more 
vanquished in war, as they ouTheban confederacy as our 
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friends, and resist Lacedemonian ambition, than, out of 
reluctance to preserve the allies of Thebes, to abandon them 
now, and have afterward to preserve Thebes herself, and 
be in fear also for our own safety. I can not but regard 
it as perilous to our state should the Lacedzmonians take 
Megalopolis, and again become strong. For I see they 
have undertaken this war not to defend themselves, but 
to recover their ancient power; what were their designs 
when they possessed that power you perhaps know better 
than I, and therefore may have reason to be alarmed. 

I would fain ask the men who tell us and say they 
detest the Thebans and the Lacedzemonians whether they 
detest whom they detest respectively out of regard to you 
and your interests, or detest Thebans for the sake of Lace- 
dzmonians, and Lacedzemonians for the sake of Thebans. 
If for their sakes, to neither as rational beings ought you 
to listen; if they say for your sake, wherefore do they 
exalt either people unduly? It is possible, surely possible, 
to humble Thebes without increasing the power of Lace- 
dæmon. Ay, and it is much easier too. I will endeav- 
our to show you how. 

It is well known that up to a certain point all men 
(however disinclined) are ashamed not to observe justice, 
and that they openly oppose the transgressors, especially 
where any people suffer damage; it will be found, more- 
over, that what mars everything, and originates every mis- 
chief, is the unwillingness to observe justice uniformly. 
Therefore, that no such obstacle may arise to the depres- 
sion of Thebes, let us declare that Thespiz and Orchomenus 
and Platza ought to be re-established, and let us co- 
operate with their people and call on others to assist us— 
just and honourable were this, not to regard with indif- 
ference the extermination of ancient cities; but let us not 
abandon Megalopolis and Messene to the aggressors, nor, 
on the pretence of Thespiz and Platæa, suffer existing and 
flourishing cities to be annihilated. If such be your de- 
clared policy, every one will desire that Thebes should no 
longer hold her neighbour’s dominion. If not, in the 
first place, we may expect to find these men oppose the 
other scheme when they see that the establishment of those 
towns would be their own ruin; secondly, we shall have 
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an interminable business of it ourselves, for where, indeed, 
can it end if we continually allow existing cities to be 
destroyed, and require those which are in ruins to be 
restored? 

It is urged by the most plausible speakers that the 
pillars *° of their treaty with Thebes must be taken down 
if they mean to be our steadfast allies. These people say 
that with them it is not pillars, but interest, that binds 
friendship, and they consider those who assist them to be 
allies. Granting such to be their views, my notion is this: 
I say we should both require of them the destruction of 
the pillars and of the Lacedzemonians the observance of 
peace; if either party refuse to comply, whichever it be, we 
suould side immediately with those that will. Should the 
Megalopolitans, notwithstanding the maintenance of peace, 
adhere to the Theban alliance, it will surely be evident to 
all that they favour the ambition of the Thebans instead 
of justice. On the other hand, if the Megalopolitans in 
good faith espouse our alliance, and the Lacedzemonians 
do not choose to observe peace, they will surely prove to 
the world that they are striving not only for the restora- 
tion of Thespiz, but for an opportunity of conquering 
Peloponnesus while the Thebans are entangled in this war. 
One thing in certain men surprises me: that they dread 
the enemies of Lacedemon becoming allies of Thebes, and 
yet see no danger in the Lacedzemonians conquering them; 
although we have actual experience furnished by the past 
that the Thebans always use these allies against Lace- 
dæmon, whereas the Lacedzemonians, while they had the 
same people, used them against us. 

I think, further, you ought to consider this. If you 
reject the Megalopolitans, should their city be destroyed 
and themselves dispersed,’1 the Lacedemonians at once 
become powerful; should they chance to escape (as un- 
hoped-for events do happen), they will in justice be stead- 
fast allies of the Thebans.12_ If you accept them for allies, 
the immediate consequence to them will be deliverance by 
your means; but, passing from their case, let us consider 
what may be looked for and apprehended with reference to 
Thebes and Lacedemon. Well, then: if the Thebans be 
vanquished in war, as they ought to be, the Lacedzmoni- 
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ans will not be unduly great, having these Arcadians for 
their rivals, living near them. If the Thebans chance to 
recover and come off safe, they will at all events be the 
weaker for these men having become our allies and been 
preserved through us. So that in every point of view it is 
expedient that we should not abandon the Arcadians, and 
that they should not appear (in case they do escape) to 
have owed their deliverance to themselves, or to any other 
people but you. 

I have spoken, O Athenians (Heaven is my witness), 
not from private affection or malice toward either party, 
but what I consider advantageous for you; and I exhort 
you not to abandon the Megalopolitans, nor indeed any 
other of the weaker states to the stronger. 


NOTES 


1 The Beeotian cities were at an early period connected by a federal 
union, each having an independent government. Thebes was at their 
head, and received a council of deputies from the league. Every state 
appointed a Beeotarch, who took his share of military command and 
some other executive duties. In process of time Thebes asserted an 
imperial authority over the federal cities, and most of them were com- 
pelled to submit. Platæa espoused the alliance of Athens, and for a 
long time enjoyed her protection, but in the Peloponnesian war fell a 
victim to Theban revenge. The exiles returned and rebuilt the city 
after the peace of Antalcidas, but it was again destroyed by the The- 
bans 8.c. 373. Thespiz was destroyed about the same time, having 
long been suspected of disaffection to Thebes and favour to Athens. 
The Thebans had dismantled its walls in the Peloponnesian war, 
though the flower of the Thespian youth had fallen in their cause at 
the battle of Delium. Orchomenus was taken and depopulated by the 
Thebans B.c. 368. They had resolved on that measure some years 
before, but were induced by Epaminondas to change their intention. 
Afterward, being alarmed by a conspiracy of certain Orchomenian ex- 
iles, they fell upon the city, massacred the adult citizens, and sold the 
women and children for slaves. During the Phocian war, and shortly 
before or after the date of this oration, Orchomenns was seized upon 
by the Phocian general Onomarchus, and occupied as a fortified post. 
At the close of that war it was delivered by Philip to the Thebans, 
who razed it to the ground. After the battle of Cheronea Philip 
cansed all these three cities—Platea, Thespiz, and Orchomenus—to 
be restored. 

2 That is, the Lacedzmonians. 

*This engagement was probably entered into at the general peace, 
which was concluded after the battle of Mantinea, and by which the 
Athenians, as well as other states of Greece, recognised the independ- 
ence of Messenia. Pausanias mentions that at this time, when the 
assistance of Athens was prayed for by the Messenians, it was prom- 
ised in the event of a Spartan invasion. 
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It is quite clear, from the argument of Demosthenes, that the claims 
of Megalopolis upon the Athenians stood upon a different footing from 
those of Messene, not being grounded upon any former alliance. Yet 
in the narrative of Diodorus, xv, 94, we read that the Athenians sent 
a body of troops under Pammenes to quell an insurrection in Arcadia, 
which broke out in about a year’s time after the peace, and threatened 
to dissolve the Megalopolitan community; that Pammenes reduced the 
malcontents to submission, and compelled those who had seceded from 
Megalopolis, and gone back to their ancient homes, to return to the 
capital. The name of Pammenes, a distinguished Theban general and 
colleague of Epaminondas, pretty well indicates (as Thirlwall has re- 
marked) that @nBafovs ought to be read in Diodorus instead of ’A@nvatous. 
Besides (independently of the proof afforded by this oration), what 
could be more improbable than that the Megalopolitans should so 
soon after the battle of Mantinea request the assistance of Athens, 
their opponent? On the other hand, what more probable than that 
they should solicit the aid of Thebes, their ally? 

*Oropus was on the confines of Attica and Bceotia, on the coast 
opposite Eretria in Eubcea. It anciently belonged to Athens, but fre- 
quently changed masters. In the twentieth year of the Peloponnesian 
war is was betrayed to the Bceotians and Eretrians. It became inde- 
pendent at the close of the war, but a few years after the Thebans took 
advantage of some internal disturbances to seize upon the city, which 
they removed nearly a mile from the coast, and annexed to the Bceo- 
tian confederacy. A new revolution some time after restored it to 
Athens. But in the year 366 B. c. Themison, ruler of Eretria, got pos- 
session of it by the aid of some exiles. The Athenians marched 
against him, but, the Thebans also making their appearance with an 
army, they were induced to leave Oropus under Theban protection 
until the dispute could be amicably settled. The Thebans, however, 
kept it in their own hands; and so it remained until after the battle 
of Chzronea, when Philip gave it up to the Athenians. 

š This statement accords not with the narrative of Xenophon, who 
makes no mention of such an application to Athens, though he states 
that the Athenians invited a congress to their own city, which was 
attended by many of the Peloponnesians. Diodorus, however, relates 
that in the second year after the battle of Leuctra the Spartans sent a 
force into Arcadia and took possession of Orchomenus; that they 
were afterward defeated by Lycomedes of Mantinea, but the Arca- 
dians, still fearing the power of Sparta, even after they had been joined 
by the Eleans and Argives, sent an embassy for assistance to Athens. 
The Athenians having refused their request, they applied to the The- 
bans, who sent an army under Epaminondas and Pelopidas. 

5 He alludes to the war that followed the seizure of the Cadmea, 
begun by the invasion of Cleombrotus B. c. 378. 

™When the Thebans attempted to get possession of the island. 

8 Triphylia was a small province on the Cyparissian Bay, between 
Elis and Messenia. Concerning this there had been many disputes 
between the Eleans and the Arcadians. The chief town was Lepreum, 
which in the Peloponnesian war became the cause of a rupture between 
Elis and Sparta. The Eleans had assisted Lepreum against the Arca- 
dians on condition of receiving half the Leprean territory, for which 
the Lepreans afterward paid a sort of rent or tribute of one talent to 
Olympian Jupiter. On their refusing to pay this during the war the 
matter was referred to Sparta, who decided in favour of the Lepreans; 
whereupon the Eleans went over to the alliance of Argos and Athens. 
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In the year B.c. 366 the Arcadians were in.possession of Triphylia, 
when a body of their exiles who had fled to Elis assisted the Eleans 
to surprise Lasion, one of the Triphylian towns. A war then broke 
out between Arcadia and Elis, in which the Eleans greatly suffered, 
though at the close of the war they distinguished themselves by a vic- 
tory, gained over the Arcadians and Argives at Olympia. It was the 
time of the festival which the enemy had determined to celebrate under 
the presidency of Pisa; the games had actually begun when they were 
vigorously attacked and routed by the Eleans on the sacred ground. 

°’ Tricaranum was a fortress in the Phliasian territory. The city of 
Phlius was on the confines of Argolis, Achaia, and Arcadia. During 
the Theban war, when most of their allies had deserted the Lacedæ- 
monians, Phlius continued faithful, and was exposed to the attacks of 
her neighbours. The Argives fortified Tricaranum, and kept it as a 
hostile post, making incursions to plunder the Phliasian country, and 
attack the city, which at one time was nearly surprised by an Argive- 
Arcadian force assisted by some exiles. The Phliasians, whose con- 
stancy is praised by Xenophon, baffled all the attempts of their ene- 
mies. In the year 366 Chares the Athenian was sent to their assistance 
and took Thyamia, another hostile fortress occupied by the Sicyo- 
nians. Tricaranum, it seems, remained in possession of the Argives. 

* It was the practice among Grecian states to inscribe their treaties 
on pillars of stone or brass which, so long as the treaties remained in 
force, were religiously preserved and exposed to view in temples and 
other public places. And it was frequently provided in the treaty 
itself where the pillars recording it should be deposited. Thus, in the 
treaty of peace between Athens, Lacedzemon, and their respective al- 
lies, in the tenth year of the Peloponnesian war, it was stipulated that 
pillars sould be erected at Olympia, Delphi, and the Isthmus; and also 
in the Acropolis at Athens and in the Temple of Apollo at Amycle. 
In the treaty between Athens, Elis, Argos, and Mantinea, made in the 
following year, it was agreed that stone pillars should be set up by the 
Athenians on the Acropolis, by the Argives in the Temple of Apollo 
in their market-place, by the Mantineans in the Temple of Jupiter in 
their market-place, and that they should jointly erect one of brass at 
Olympia. This (among many others) was seen by Pausanias in the 
Olympian temple. 

“Into villages. 

122 The event proved the justice of this remark. Demosthenes could 
not prevail on the Athenians to follow his counsel. They joined the 
alliance of neither party. Archidamus declared war against the 
Arcadians, who were assisted by Argos, Sicyon, and Messene. In the 
course of the same year, Philip having defeated Onomarchus in the 
great battle of Pagasz, the Thebans were enabled to send forces to the 
succour of their old allies. On the other hand, the Lacedzemonians 
were re-enforced by some Phocian mercenaries; the war was car- 
ried on for two years with various success, and at length terminated 
by a truce. The Arcadian confederacy, however, were alienated from 
Athens, and the bad effects of this were discovered some time after- 
ward, when, alarmed at the designs of Sparta, they applied not to 
Athens, but to Philip, for assistance, and thus caused Macedonian influ- 
ence to extend itself in Peloponnesus. 


THE FIRST PHILIPPIC 
B. C. 351 


AD the question for debate been anything new, 
Athenians, I should have waited till most of the 
usual speakers! had been heard; if any of their 

counsels had been to my liking I had remained silent, 
else proceeded to impart my own. But as the subject of 
discussion is one upon which they have spoken oft be- 
fore, I imagine, though I rise the first, I am entitled to 
indulgence. For if these men had advised properly in time 
past there would be no necessity for deliberating now. 

First, I say, you must not despond, Athenians, under 
your present circumstances, wretched as they are; for that 
which is worst in them as regards the past is best for the 
future. What do I mean? That your affairs are amiss, 
men of Athens, because you do nothing which is needful; 
if, notwithstanding you performed your duties, it were the 
same, there would be no hope of amendment. 

Consider, next, what you know by report, and men of 
experience remember, how vast a power the Lacedzemoni- 
ans had not long ago, yet how nobly and becomingly you 
consulted the dignity of Athens, and undertook the war? 
against them for the rights of Greece. Why do I mention 
this? To show and convince you, Athenians, that nothing, 
if you take precaution, is to be feared; nothing, if you are 
negligent, goes as you desire. Take for examples the 
strength of the Lacedamonians then, which you overcame 
by attention to your duties, and the insolence of this man 
now, by which through neglect of our interests we are con- 
founded. But if any among you, Athenians, deem Philip 
hard to be conquered, looking at the magnitude of his 
existing power, and the loss by us of all our strongholds, 
they reason rightly, but should reflect, that once we held 
Pydna and Potidza and Methone and all the region round 
about as our own, and many of the nations now leagued 
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with him were independent and free, and preferred our 
friendship to his. Had Philip then taken it into his head 
that it was difficult to contend with Athens, when she had 
so many fortresses to infest his country, and he was desti- 
tute of allies, nothing that he has accomplished would he 
have undertaken, and never would he have acquired so 
large a dominion. But he saw well, Athenians, that all 
these places are the open prizes of war, that the possessions 
of the absent naturally belong to the present, those of the 
remiss to them that will venture and toil. Acting on such 
principle, he has won everything and keeps it, either by way 
of conquest or by friendly attachment and alliance; for all 
men will side with and respect those whom they see pre- 
pared and willing to make proper exertion. If you, Athe- 
nians, will adopt this principle now, though you did not 
before, and every man, where he can and ought to give 
his service to the state, be ready to give it without excuse, 
the wealthy to contribute, the able-bodied to enlist; in a 
word, plainly, if you will become your own masters, and 
cease each expecting to do nothing himself while his 
neighbour does everything for him, you shall then with 
Heaven’s permission recover your own, and get back what 
has been frittered away, and chastise Philip. Do not im- 
agine that his empire is everlastingly secured to him as a 
god. There are who hate and fear and envy him, Athe- 
nians, even among those that seem most friendly; and all 
feelings that are in other men belong, we may assume, to 
his confederates. But now they are all cowed, having no 
refuge through your tardiness and indolence, which I say 
you must abandon forthwith. For you see, Athenians, the 
case, to what pitch of arrogance the man has advanced 
who leaves you not even the choice of action or inaction, 
but threatens and uses (they say) outrageous language; and, 
unable to rest in possession of his conquests, continually 
widens their circle and, while we dally and delay, throws 
his net all around us. When, then, Athenians, when will 
you act as becomes you? In what event? In that of neces- 
sity, I suppose. And how should we regard the events 
happening now? Methinks to freemen the strongest ne- 
cessity is the disgrace of their condition. Or tell me, do you 
like walking about and asking one another, Is there any 
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news? Why, could there be greater news than a man of 
Macedonia subduing Athenians, and directing the affairs 
of Greece? Is Philip dead? No, but he is sick. And 
what matters it to you? Should anything befall this man 
you will soon create another Philip if you attend to busi- 
ness thus. For even he has been exalted not so much 
by his own strength as by our negligence. And, again, 
should anything happen to him; should fortune, which still 
takes better care of us than we of onrselves, be good 
enough to accomplish this, observe that, being on the spot, 
you would step in while things were in confusion and man- 
age them as you pleased; but as you now are, though occa- 
sion offered Amphipolis, you would not be in a position 
to accept it, with neither forces nor counsels at hand.? 

However, as to the importance of a general zeal in the 
discharge of duty, believing you are convinced and satis- 
fied, I say no more. 

As to the kind of force which I think may extricate 
you from your difficulties, the amount, the supplies of 
money, the best and speediest method (in my judgment) 
of providing all the necessaries, I shall endeavour to in- 
form you forthwith, making only one request, men of 
Athens. When you have heard all, determine; prejudge 
not before. And let none think I delay our operations be- 
cause I recommend an entirely new force. Not those that 
cry, Quickly! to-day! speak most to the purpose (for what 
has already happened we shall not be able to prevent by 
our present armament); but he that shows what and how 
great and whence procured must be the force capable of 
enduring, till either we have advisedly terminated the war 
or overcome our enemies, for so shall we escape annoyance 
in future. This I think J am able to show without offence 
to any other man who has a plan to offer. My promise 
indeed is large; it shall be tested by the performance, and 
you shall be my judges. f 

First, then, Athenians, I say we must provide fifty war 
ships,* and hold ourselves prepared, in case of emergency, 
to embark and sail. I require also an equipment of trans- 
ports for half the cavalry ® and sufficient boats. This we 
must have ready against his sudden marches from his own 
country to Thermopylæ, the Chersonese, Olynthus, and 
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anywhere he likes. For he should entertain the belief that 
possibly you may rouse from this over-carelessness, and 
start off, as you did to Eubcoea,® and formerly (they say) to 
Haliartus,”? and very lately to Thermopylæ. And although 
you should not pursue just the course I would advise, it 
is no slight matter that Philip, knowing you to be in 
readiness—know it he will for certain; there are too many 
among our own people who report everything to him— 
may either keep quiet from apprehension, or, not heeding 
your arrangements, be taken off his guard, there being 
nothing to prevent your sailing, if he give you a chance, 
to attack his territories. Such an armament, I say, ought 
instantly to be agreed upon and provided. But besides, 
men of Athens, you should keep in hand some force that 
will incessantly make war and annoy him; none of your 
ten or twenty thousand mercenaries, not your forces on 
paper,® but one that shall belong to the state, and, whether 
you appoint one or more generals, or this or that man 
or any other, shall obey and follow him. Subsistence, too, 
I require for it. What the force shall be, how large, 
from what source maintained, how rendered efficient, I 
will show you, stating every particular. Mercenaries I 
recommend, and beware of doing what has often been in- 
jurious—thinking all measures below the occasion, adopt- 
ing the strongest in your decrees, you fail to accomplish 
the least; rather, I say, perform and procure a little, add 
to it afterward, if it prove insufficient. I advise, then, 
two thousand soldiers in all, five hundred to be Athenians, 
of whatever age you think right, serving a limited time, 
not long, but such time as you think right, so as to re- 
lieve one another; the rest should be mercenaries. And 
with them two hundred horse, fifty at least Athenians, 
like the foot, on the same terms of service; and transports 
for them. Well, what besides? Ten swift galleys; for, 
as Philip has a navy, we must have swift galleys also, to 
convoy our power. How shall subsistence for these 
troops be provided? I will state and explain, but first 
let me tell you why I consider a force of this amount 
sufficient, and why I wish the men to be citizens. 

Of that amount, Athenians, because it is impossible for 
us now to raise an army capable of meeting him in the 
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field; we must plunder® and adopt such kind of warfare 
at first; our force, therefore, must not be over-large (for 
there is not pay or subsistence) nor altogether mean. 
Citizens I wish to attend and go on board, because I hear 
that formerly the state maintained mercenary troops at 
Corinth,” commanded by Polystratus and Iphicrates and 
Chabrias and some others, and that you served with them 
yourselves; and I am told that these mercenaries fighting 
by your side and you by theirs defeated the Lacedemoni- 
ans. But ever since your hirelings have served by them- 
selves they have been vanquishing your friends and allies, 
while your enemies have become unduly great. Just 
glancing at the war of our state, they go off to Artabazus,"! 
or anywhere, rather, and the general follows, naturally; 
for it is impossible to command without giving pay. 
What, therefore, ask I? To remove the excuses both of 
general and soldiers by supplying pay, and attaching na- 
tive soldiers as inspectors of the general’s conduct. The 
way we manage things now is a mockery. For if you 
were asked: Are you at peace, Athenians? No, indeed, 
you would say; we are at war with Philip. Did you not 
choose from yourselves ten captains and generals, and 
also captains and two generals}? of horse? How are they 
employed? Except one man, whom you commission on 
service abroad, the rest conduct your processions with the 
sacrificers. Like puppet-makers, you elect your infantry 
and cavalry officers for the market-place, not for war. 
Consider, Athenians; should there not be native captains, 
a native general of horse, your own commanders, that the 
force might really be the state’s? Or should your gen- 
eral of horse sail to Lemnos,!? while Menelaus commands 
the cavalry fighting for your possessions? I speak not 
as objecting to the man, but he ought to be elected by 
you, whoever the person be. 

Perhaps you admit the justice of these statements, but 
wish principally to hear about the supplies, what they must 
be and whence procured. I will satisfy you. Supplies, 
then, for maintenance, mere rations for these troops, come 
to ninety talents and a little more; for ten swift galleys 
forty talents, twenty minas a month to every ship; for two 
thousand soldiers forty more, that each soldier may re- 
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ceive for rations ten drachmas a month; and for two hun- 
dred horsemen, each receiving thirty drachmas a month, 
twelve talents. Should any one think rations for the men 
a small provision, he judges erroneously. Furnish that, 
and I am sure the army itself will, without injuring any 
Greek or ally, procure everything else from the war, so as 
to make out their full pay. I am ready to join the fleet 
as a volunteer, and submit to anything, if this be not so. 
Now for the ways and means of the supply, which I de- 
mand from you. 


Statement '* of ways and means 


This, Athenians, is what we have been able to devise. 
When you vote upon the resolutions, pass what you 15 ap- 
prove, that you may oppose Philip not only by decrees 
and letters, but by action also. 

I think it will assist your deliberations about the war 
and the whole arrangements to regard the position, Athe- 
nians, of the hostile country, and consider that Philip, by 
the winds and seasons of the year, gets the start in most 
of his operations, watching for the trade-winds 1° or the 
winter to begin them, when we are unable (he thinks) 
to reach the spot. On this account we must carry on the 
war not with hasty levies (or we shall be too late for 
everything), but with a permanent force and power. You 
may use as winter quarters for your troops Lemnos, and 
Thasus, and Sciathus, and the islands 17 in that neighbour- 
hood, which have harbours and corn and all necessaries 
for an army. In the season of the year when it is easy 
to put ashore and there is no danger from the winds, they 
will easily take their station off the coast itself and at 
the entrances of the seaports. 

How and when to employ the troops, the commander 
appointed by you will determine as occasion requires. 
What you must find is stated in my bill. If, men of 
Athens, you will furnish the supplies which I mention, and 
then, after completing your preparations of soldiers, ships, 
cavalry, will oblige the entire force by law to remain in 
the service, and, while you become your own paymasters 
and commissaries, demand from your general an account 
of his conduct, you will cease to be always discussing the 
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same questions without forwarding them in the least, and 
besides, Athenians, not only will you cut off his greatest 
revenue—What is this? He maintains war against you 
through the resources of your allies, by his piracies on 
their navigation—But what next? You will be out of the 
reach of injury yourselves; he will not do as in time past, 
when, falling upon Lemnos and Imbrus, he carried off 
your citizens captive; seizing the vessels at Gerzstus, he 
levied an incalculable sum, and, lastly, made a descent at 
Marathon and carried off the sacred galley 18 from our 
coast, and you could neither prevent these things nor send 
succours by the appointed time. But how is it, think you, 
Athenians, that the Panathenaic and Dionysian festivals 1° 
take place always at the appointed time, whether expert 
or unqualified persons be chosen to conduct either of them, 
whereon you expend larger sums than upon any arma- 
ment, and which are more numerously attended and mag- 
nificent that almost anything in the world, while all your 
armaments are after the time, as that to Methone, to 
Pagasz, to Potidza? Because in the former case every- 
thing is ordered by law, and each of you knows long be- 
forehand who is the choir-master *° of his tribe, who the 
gymnastic *4 master, when, from whom, and what he is 
to receive, and what to do. Nothing there is left unascer- 
tained or undefined, whereas in the business of war and its 
preparations all is irregular, unsettled, indefinite. There- 
fore, no sooner have we heard anything than we appoint 
ship-captains, dispute with them on the exchanges,” and 
consider about ways and means; then it is resolved that 
resident aliens and householders "28 shall embark, then to 
put yourselves on board instead; but during these delays 
the objects of our expedition are lost, for the time of action 
we waste in preparation, and favourable moments wait not 
our evasions and delays. The forces that we imagine we 
possess in the meantime are found, when the crisis comes, 
utterly insufficient. And Philip has arrived at such a pitch 
of arrogance as to send the following leter to the Eubceans: 


The letter is read 


Of that which has been read, Athenians, most is true, 
unhappily true; perhaps not agreeable to hear. And if 
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what one passes over in speaking to avoid offence one 
could pass over in reality, it is right to humour the audi- 
ence; but if graciousness of speech, where it is out of 
place, does harm in action, shameful is it, Athenians, to 
delude ourselves, and by putting off everything unpleas- 
ant to miss the time for all operations, and be unable even 
to understand that skilful makers of war should not follow 
circumstances, but be in advance of them; that just as a 
general may be expected to lead his armies, so are men 
of prudent counsel to guide circumstances in order that 
their resolutions may be accomplished, not their motions 
determined by the event. Yet you, Athenians, with larger 
means than any people—ships, infantry, cavalry, and rev- 
enue—have never up to this day made proper use of any 
of them; and your war with Philip differs in no respect 
from the boxing of barbarians. For among them the 
party struck feels always for the blow; ** strike him some- 
where else, there go his hands again; ward or look in 
the face he can not nor will. So you, if you hear of 
Philip in the Chersonese, vote to send relief there; if at 
Thermopylæ, the same; if anywhere else, you run after 
his heels up and down, and are commanded by him; no 
plan have you devised for the war, no circumstance do 
you see beforehand, only when you learn that something 
is done or about to be done. Formerly, perhaps, this 
was allowable; now it is come to a crisis, to be tolerable 
no longer. And it seems, men of Athens, as if some god, 
ashamed for us at our proceedings, has put this activity 
into Philip. For had he been willing to remain quiet in 
possession of his conquests and prizes, and attempted noth- 
ing further, some of you, I think, would be satisfied with 
a state of things which brands our nation with the shame 
of cowardice and the foulest disgrace. But by continually 
encroaching and grasping after more, he may possibly 
rouse you, if you have not altogether despaired. I mar- 
vel, indeed, that none of you, Athenians, notices with 
concern and anger that the beginning of this war was to 
chastise Philip; the end is to protect ourselves against 
his attacks. One thing is clear: he will not stop unless 
some one oppose him. And shall we wait for this? And 
if you despatch empty galleys and hopes from this or that 
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person, think ye all is well? Shall we not embark? Shall 
we not sail with at least a part of our national forces, now 
though not before? Shall we not make a descent upon 
his coast? Where, then, shall we land? some one asks. 
The war itself, men of Athens, will discover the rotten parts 
of his empire, if we make a trial; but if we sit at home, 
hearing the orators accuse and malign one another, no 
good can ever be achieved. Methinks, where a portion 
of our citizens, though not all, are commissioned with 
the rest, Heaven blesses and Fortune aids the struggle; 
but where you send out a general and an empty decree 
and hopes irom the hustings, nothing that you desire is 
done; your enemies scoff, and your allies die for fear of 
such an armament. For it is impossible, ay, impossible, 
for one man to execute all your wishes; to promise,” and 
assert, and accuse this or that person is possible, but so 
your affairs are ruined. The general commands wretched, 
unpaid hirelings; here are persons easily found who tell 
you lies of his conduct; you vote at random from what 
you hear. What, then, can be expected? 

How is this to cease, Athenians? When you make 
the same persons soldiers, and witnesses of the general’s 
conduct, and judges when they return home at his audit; ?° 
so that you may not only hear of your own affairs, but 
be present to see them. So disgraceful is our condition 
now that every general is twice or thrice tried?” before 
you for his life, though none dares even once to hazard 
his life against the enemy; they prefer the death of 
kidnappers and thieves to that which becomes them; for 
it is a malefactor’s part to die by sentence of the law, a 
general’s to die in battle. Among ourselves, some go 
about and say that Philip is concerting with the Lace- 
dzmonians the destruction of Thebes and the dissolution 
of republics; some that he has sent envoys to the king; ”® 
others that he is fortifying cities in Illyria; so we wander 
about, each inventing stories. For my part, Athenians, 
by the gods, I believe that Philip is intoxicated with the 
magnitude of his exploits, and has many such dreams in 
his imagination, seeing the absence of opponents, and 
elated by success; but most certainly he has no such plan 
of action as to let the silliest people among us know what 
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his intentions are, for the silliest are these newsmongers. 
Let us dismiss such talk, and remember only that Philip is 
an enemy who robs us of our own and has long insulted us; 
that wherever we have expected aid from any quarter it 
has been found hostile, and that the future depends on 
ourselves, and unless we are willing to fight him there, we 
shall perhaps be compelled to fight here. This let us re- 
member, and then we shall have determined wisely, and 
have done with idle conjectures. You need not pry into 
the future, but assure yourselves it will be disastrous unless 
you attend to your duty and are willing to act as be- 
comes you. 

As for me, never before have I courted favour by 
speaking what I am not convinced is for your good, and 
now I have spoken my whole mind frankly and unre- 
servedly. I could have wished, knowing the advantage 
of good counsel to you, I were equally certain of its ad- 
vantage to the counsellor; so should I have spoken with 
more satisfaction. Now, with an uncertainty of the con- 
sequence to myself, but with a conviction that you will 
benefit by adopting it, I proffer my advice. I trust only 
that what is most for the common benefit will prevail. 


NOTES 


* By an ancient ordinance of Solon, those who were above fifty 
years of age were first called on to deliver their opinion. The law had 
ceased to be in force; but, as a decent custom, the older men usually 
opened the debate. There would be frequent occasions for departing 
from such a custom, and Demosthenes, who was now thirty-three, 
assigns his reason for speaking first. 

* He refers to the war in which Athens assisted the Thebans against 
Lacedemon, and in which Chabrias won the naval battle of Naxos. 
That war occurred twenty-six years before the speaking of the first 
Philippic, and would be well remembered by many of the hearers. 

*{mportant advice this to men in all relations of life. Good luck 
is for those who are in a position to avail themselves of it. 

“Illi poma cadunt qui poma sub arbore querit.” 

*The Athenian ship of war at this time was the trireme, or galley 
with three banks of oars. It had at the prow a beak (%Bodov), with a 
sharp iron head, which in a charge (generally made at the broadside) 
was able to shatter the planks of the enemy’s vessel. An ordinary 
trireme carried two hundred men, including the crew and marines. 
These last (¢mSdra) were usually ten for each ship, but the number was 
often increased. The transports and vessels of burden, whether mer- 
chant vessels or boats for the carriage of military stores, were round- 
bottomed, more bulky in construction, and moved rather with sails 
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than oars. Hence the fighting ship is called raxeña, swift. It carried 
a sail, to be used upon occasion, though it was mainly worked with 
oars. 

*The total number was one thousand, each tribe furnishing one 
hundred. 

“The expedition about five years before, when the Thebans had 
sent an army to Eubcea, and Timotheus roused his countrymen to ex- 
pel them from the island. Of this, Demosthenes gives an animated 
account at the close of the oration on the Chersonese. 

B. C. 395, when the war between Thebes and Sparta had begun, and 
Lysander besieged Haliartus. He was slain in a sally by the Thebans 
and Athenians. 

* Literally “ written in letters’; that is, promised to the generals or 
allies, but never sent. Jacobs: “ Eine Macht die auf dem Blatte steht.” 
Compare Shakespeare, “ Henry IV,” second part, act i, scene iii: 

“ We fortify in paper and in figures, 
Using the names of men instead of men.” 

° Make predatory incursions, as Livy says, “ populabundi magis 
quam justo more belli.” Jacobs: “ Den Krieg als Freibeuter führen.” 
Another German: “ Streifzüge zn machen” (guerrilla warfare). Le- 
land: “ Harass him with depredations.” Wilson, an old English trans- 
lator: “ Rob and spoil upon him.” 

* He alludes to the time when Corinth, Athens, Thebes, and Argos 
were allied against Sparta, and held a congress at Corinth, B. C. 394. 
The allies were at first defeated, but Iphicrates gained some successes, 
and acquired considerable reputation by cutting off a small division 
(mora) of Spartan infantry. 

* Diodorus relates that Chares, in the Social War, having no money 
to pay his troops, was forced to lend them to Artabazus, then in rebel- 
lion against the King of Persia. Chares gained a victory for the satrap, 
and received a snpply of money. But this led to a complaint and men- 
ace of war by the king, which brought serious consequences. 

2 There were chosen at Athens every year 

Ten generals (one for each tribe), orparnyol. 

Ten captains (one for each tribe), ratlapxos. 

Two generals of cavalry, trmapyor. 

Ten cavalry officers (one for each tribe), púàopxot. 

In a regular army of citizens, when each tribe formed its own divi- 
sion, both of horse and foot, all these generals and officers would be 
present. Thus, there were ten generals at Marathon. A change took 
place in later times when the armies were more miscellaneous. Three 
Athenian generals were frequently employed, and at a still later period 
only one. Demosthenes here touches on a very important matter, 
which we can well understand, viz., the necessity of officering the for- 
eign mercenaries from home. 

* To assist at a religious ceremony held annually at Lemnos, where 
many Athenians resided. 

“Here the clerk or secretary reads the scheme drawn up by De- 
mosthenes, in the preparing of which he was probably assisted by the 
financial officers of the state. What follows was, according to Dio- 
nysius, spoken at a different time. The curious may consult Leland, 
and Jacobs’s introduction to his translation. 

* That is, some measure, if not mine, whereby the war may be 
waged effectually. 

The Etesian winds blowing from the northwest in July, which 
would impede a voyage from Athens to Macedonia and Thrace. 
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A x As Scopelus, Halonnesus, Peparethus, which were then subject to 
thens. 

* A ship called Paralus, generally used on religious missions or to 
carry public despatches. 

” The Panathenaic festivals were in honour of Pallas or Athene, the 
protectress of Athens, and commemorated also the union of the old 
Attic towns under one government. There were two: the greater held 
every fourth year, the lesser annually. They were celebrated with sac- 
rifices, races, gymnastic and musical contests, and various other amuse- 
ments and solemnities, among which was the carrying the pictured 
robe of Pallas to her temple. The Dionysia, or festival of Bacchus, 
will be spoken of more fully hereafter. 

2# The choregus, or choir-master, of each tribe had to defray the 
expense of the choruses, whether dramatic, lyric, or musical, which 
formed part of the entertainment on solemn occasions. This was one 
of the Ae:rovpyla, or burdensome offices, to which men of property were 
liable at Athens, of which we shall see more in other parts of our author. 

7 The gymnasiarch, like the choregus, had a burden imposed on 
him by his tribe, to make certain provisions for the gymnasium, public 
place or school of exercise. Some of the contests at the festivals being 
of a gymnastic nature, such as the Torch-race, it was his duty to make 
arrangements for them, and more particularly to select the ablest 
youths of the school for performers. 

2 For every ship of war a captain, or trierarch, was appointed, 
whose duty it was not merely to command, but take charge of the 
vessel, keep it in repair, and bear the expense (partly or wholly) of 
equipping it. In the Peloponnesian war we find the charge laid upon 
two joint captains, and afterward it was borne by an association 
formed like the Symmoriz of the Property Tax. Demosthenes, when 
he came to the head of affairs, introduced some useful reforms in the 
system of the Trierarchy. 

The exchange, àrríðosis, was a stringent but clumsy contrivance, to 
enforce the performance of these public duties by persons capable of 
bearing them. A party charged might call upon any other person to 
take the office or exchange estates with him. If he refused, complaint 
was made to the magistrate who had cognizance of the business, and 
the dispute was judicially heard and decided. 

2 Freedmen who had quitted their masters’ house and lived inde- 
pendently. 

“ Compare Virgil, “ Æn.,” ix, 577: 

“Ille manum projecto tegmine demens 
Ad vulnus tulit.” 

z Chares is particularly alluded to. The “ promises of Chares” 
passed into a proverb. 

2 The audit or scrutiny of his conduct which every officer of the 
republic had to undergo, before a jury if necessary, at the end of his 
administration. In the case of a general, the scrutiny would be like a 
court-martial. The Athenian people (says Demosthenes), as repre- 
sented by the citizen soldiers, would themselves be witnesses of the 
general’s conduct. These same soldiers, when they came home, or at 
least a portion of them, might serve on the jury; and so the people 
would be both witnesses and judges. 

7 Chares was tried several times. Capital charges were preferred 
also against Autocles, Cephisodotus, Leosthenes, and Callisthenes. 

2 The King of Persia, generally called “ the king” by the Greeks. 


ON THE LIBERTY OF THE RHODIANS 
B.C. 351 


THINK, men of Athens, that on a consultation of 
| such moment you ought to grant liberty of speech to 

every one of your advisers. For my own part, I have 
never thought it difficult to make you understand right 
counsel—for, to speak plainly, you seem all to possess the 
knowledge yourselves—but to persuade you to follow it 
I have found difficult; for when any measure has been 
voted and resolved, you are then as far from the per- 
formance as you were from the resolution before. 

One of the events for which I consider you should be 
thankful to the gods is that a people, who to gratify their 
own insolence went to war with you not long ago, now 
place their hopes of safety in you alone. Well may we 
be rejoiced at the present crisis, for if your measures there- 
upon be wisely taken the result will be that the calumnies 
of those who traduce our country you will practically and 
with credit and honour refute. The Chians, Byzantines, 
and Rhodians accused us of a design to oppress them, 
and therefore combined to make the last war against us. 
It will turn out that Mausolus, who contrived and insti- 
gated these proceedings, pretending to be a friend of the 
Rhodians, has deprived them of their liberty; the Chians 
and Byzantines, who called them allies, have not aided 
them in misfortune, while you, whom they dreaded, are 
the only people who have wrought their deliverance. And 
this being seen by all the world, you will cause the people 
in every state to regard your friendship as the token of 
their security; nor can there be a greater blessing for 
you than thus to obtain from all men a voluntary attach- 
ment and confidence. 

I marvel to see the same persons advising you to op- 
pose the king on behalf of the Egyptians,’ and afraid of 
him in the matter of the Rhodian people. All men know 
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that the latter are Greeks, the former a portion of his 
subjects. And I think some.of you remember that when 
you were debating about the king’s business I first came 
forward and advised—nay, I was the only one, or one of 
two, that gave such counsel—that your prudent course in 
my opinion was not to allege your quarrel with the king 
as the excuse for your arming, but to arm against your 
existing enemies, and defend yourselves against him also 
if he attempted to injure you. Nor did I offer this advice 
without obtaining your approval, for you agreed with me. 
Well, then, my reasoning of to-day is consistent with the 
argument on that occasion;? for, would the king take 
me to his counsels, I should advise him as I advise you, 
in defence of his own possessions to make war upon any 
Greeks that opposed him, but not to think of claiming 
dominions to which he had no manner of title. If now it 
be your general determination, Athenians, to surrender to 
the king all places that he gets possession of, whether by 
surprise or by deluding certain of the inhabitants, you 
have determined, in my judgment, unwisely; but if in the 
cause of justice you esteem it your duty either to make 
war, if needful, or to suffer any extremity, in the first place, 
there will be the less necessity for such trials, in propor- 
tion as you are resolved to meet them; and, secondly, you 
will manifest a spirit that becomes you. 

That I suggest nothing new in urging you to liberate 
the Rhodians, that you will do nothing new in following 
my counsel, will appear if I remind you of certain meas- 
ures that succeeded. Once, O Athenians, you sent 
Timotheus out to assist Ariobarzanes,? annexing to the 
decree “that he was not to infringe your treaty with the 
king.” Timotheus, seeing that Ariobarzanes had openly 
revolted from the king, and that Samos was garrisoned by 
Cyprothemis, under the appointment of Tigranes, the 
king’s deputy, renounced the intention of assisting Ario- 
barzanes, but invested the island with his forces and de- 
livered it. And to this day there has been no war against 
you on that account. Men will not fight for aggressive 
purposes so readily as for defensive. * To resist spoliation 
they strive with all their might. Not so to gratify ambi- 
tion: this they will attempt if there be none to hinder them; 
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but, if prevented, they regard not their opponents as hav- 
ing done them an injury. 

My belief is that Artemisia would not even oppose this 
enterprise now if our state were embarked in the meas- 
ure. Attend a. moment and see whether my calculation 
be right or wrong. I consider, were the king succeed- 
ing in all his designs in Egypt, Artemisia would make a 
strenuous effort to get Rhodes into his power, not from 
affection to the king, but from a desire, while he tarried 
in her neighbourhood,* to confer an important obligation 
upon him, so that he might give her the most friendly 
reception; but since he fares as they report, having mis- 
carried in his attempts, she judges that this island—and 
so the fact is—would be of no further use to the king 
at present, but only a fortress to overawe her kingdom 
and prevent disturbances. Therefore it seems to me she 
would rather you had the island, without her appearing 
to have surrendered it, than that he should obtain pos- 
session. I think, indeed, she will send no succours at 
all,> but if she do they will be scanty and feeble. As to 
the king, what he will do I can not pretend to know; but 
this I will maintain, that it is expedient for Athens to 
have it immediately understood whether he means to 
claim the Rhodian city or not; for, if he should, you will 
have to deliberate not on the concerns of Rhodes only, but 
on those of Athens and all Greece. 

Even ® if the Rhodians who are now in the govern- 
ment had held it by themselves I would not have advised 
you to espouse their cause; not though they promised to 
do everything for you. But I see that in the beginning, 
in order to put down the democracy, they gained over 
a certain number of citizens, and afterward banished those 
very men when they had accomplished their purpose. I 
think, therefore, that people who have been false to two 
parties 7 would be no steadier allies to you. And never 
would I have proffered this counsel had I thought it would 
benefit the Rhodian people only; for I am not their state- 
friend, nor is any one of them connected with me by ties 
of private hospitality.: And even if both these causes had 
existed I would not have spoken unless I had considered 
it for your advantage. Indeed, as far as the Rhodians are 
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concerned, if the advocate for their deliverance may be 
allowed to say so, I am rejoiced at what has happened— 
that, after grudging to you the recovery of your rights, 
they have lost their own liberty; and, when they might 
have had an alliance on equal terms with Greeks and their 
betters, they are under subjection to barbarians and 
slaves, whom they have admitted into their fortresses.* I 
would almost say that, if you determine to assist them, 
these events have turned out for their good. For, during 
prosperity, I doubt whether they would have learned dis- 
cretion, being Rhodians;® but since they are taught by 
experience that folly is mightily injurious to men, they 
may possibly perhaps become wiser for the future; and 
this I think would be no small advantage to them. I say, 
therefore, you should endeavour to rescue these people, 
and not harbour resentment, considering that you too have 
often been deceived by miscreants, but for no such deceit 
would you allow that you merited punishment yourselves. 

Observe also, men of Athens, that you have waged 
many wars both against democracies and against oli- 
garchies—this, indeed, you know without my telling— 
but for what cause you have been at war with either per- 
haps not one of you considers. What are the causes? 
Against democratical states your wars have been either 
for private grievances, when you could not make public 
satisfaction, or for territory, or boundaries, or a point of 
honour, or the leadership; against oligarchies for none of 
these matters, but for your constitution and freedom. 
Therefore I would not hesitate to say I think it better 
that all the Greeks should be your enemies with a popular 
government than your friends under oligarchal. For with 
freemen I consider you would have no difficulty in making 
peace when you chose, but with people under an oligarchy 
even friendship I hold to be insecure. It is impossible that 
the few can be attached to the many, the seekers of power 
to the lovers of constitutional equality. 

I marvel none of you conceive—when the Chians and 
Mitylenzans are governed by oligarchies, when the Rho- 
dians and nearly all people are about being drawn into 
this slavery—that our constitution is in the same peril; and 
none consider it is impossible, if all establishments are on 
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the principle of oligarchy, that they will let your democ- 
racy alone. They know too well that no other people will 
bring things back to the state of liberty, therefore they 
will wish to destroy a government from which they appre- 
hend mischief to themselves. Ordinary doers of wrong 
you may regard as enemies to the sufferers only; they that 
subvert constitutions and transform them into oligarchies 
must be looked upon, I say, as the common enemies to 
all lovers of freedom. And besides, men of Athens, it 
is right that you, living under self-government, should 
show the same feeling for a free people in misfortune that 
you would expect others to have for you in case of a 
similar calamity, which I trust may never befall! Though, 
indeed, it may be said that the Rhodians have had their 
deserts, the occasion is not a fit one for triumph; the for- 
tunate should always be seen to interest themselves for 
the benefit of the unfortunate, since the future is uncertain 
to all men.?° 

I often hear it said before this assembly that when our 
commonwealth was in misfortune certain people were 
solicitous for its preservation; among whom—I will here 
mention a little circumstance of the Argives alone#! I 
would not have you, famous as you have ever been for 
succouring the distressed, appear in a matter of this kind 
inferior to the Argives, who, inhabiting a country adjacent 
to the Lacedzemonians, seeing them to have dominion over 
land and sea, did not fear or hesitate to show their attach- 
ment to you, but even passed a vote—when ambassadors 
had come from Lacedzemon (as we are told) to demand 
certain Athenian refugees—that unless they departed be- 
fore sunset they should be adjudged enemies. Would it 
not be disgraceful, my countrymen, if, when the commons 
of Argos dreaded not the power and empire of the Lace- 
dzmonians in those times, you, who are Athenians, should 
be frightened at a person of barbarian origin, and a woman 
too? They, indeed, might allege that they have often 
been defeated by the Lacedzemonians, whereas you have 
often vanquished the king, and not once been defeated 
either by the king himself or by his subjects; for if ever 
the king has obtained an advantage over our state he has 
obtained it in this way—and in no other—by bribing the 
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betrayers of Greece and the basest of her people. And 
even such advantage has not benefited him. At the very 
time when he had enfeebled Athens by aid of the Lace- 
dzmonians you will find him struggling for his kingdom 
with Clearchus and Cyrus.1* Thus he has neither beaten 
us openly nor done himself any good by his intrigues. 
There are some, I observe, who are used to slight Philip +° 
as a person of no account, but dread the king as an enemy 
terrible to any that he chooses. However, if we are not 
to oppose the one because he is contemptible, and yield 
everything to the other because he is formidable, against 
whom shall we take the field, O Athenians? 

There are persons here, men of Athens, famous for 
advocating the rights of others against you, to whom I 
would give one little piece of advice: to undertake the 
defence of your rights against others, that they may set 
an example of dutiful conduct. It is absurd for any one 
to instruct you in the principles of justice without acting 
justly himself, and it is not just that a citizen should have 
considered the arguments against you and not the argu- 
ments in your favour. Look you, I pray! How happens 
it there is none in Byzantium who will admonish them not 
to take possession of Chalcedon,’* which belongs to the 
king?—and you held it once, and by no manner of title is 
it theirs; also that they are not to make Selymbria,® a 
city formerly in your alliance, tributary to themselves; and 
that Byzantium is not to determine the limits of the Selym- 
brian territory, contrary to the oaths and the treaties, by 
which it is declared that the cities shall be independent? 
And none has there been to advise Mausolus in his life- 
time, none since his death to advise Artemisia, not to seize 
upon Cos?® and Rhodes, and other Grecian cities which 
the king their master ceded by his treaty to the Greeks, 
and for which the Greeks of that period sustained numer- 
ous perils and honourable contests. Or, if they have both 
of them !7 such a monitor, yet seemingly there are none 
to follow his advice. 

I esteem it a just measure to restore the Rhodian 
democracy; yet, granting it were not just, when I look at 
the conduct of these people, I conceive it right to advise 
the measure.!8 And why? Because, O Athenians, if all 
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men were inclined to observe justice, it would be disgrace- 
ful for us alone to refuse; but, when all the rest are seek- 
ing the power to do wrong, for us to profess high prin- 
ciple and undertake no enterprise would in my opinion be 
not justice, but cowardice. I see that men have their 
rights allowed them in proportion to their power, of which 
I can produce an example familiar to you all. There are 
two treaties between the Greeks and the king: that which 
our republic made, which is universally praised, and this 
latter one, concluded by the Lacedzmonians, which is the 
subject of complaint.‘ And the definition of rights in 
both the treaties is not the same. For, although private 
political rights are granted by the laws impartially to all, 
the same for the weak as for the strong, the rule of Hellenic 
right is prescribed by the greater powers to the less.?° 
Since, then, it is your fixed resolution to pursue a just 
policy,” you must look that you have the means to carry 
it out. Such means you will possess if you are supposed 
to be the common protectors of Grecian liberty. It is, 
doubtless, very difficult for you to adopt proper measures. 
The rest of mankind have one battle to fight, namely, 
against their avowed enemies; if they conquer those, noth- 
ing hinders them accomplishing their desires. You, Athe- 
nians, have a double contest: that which the rest have, and 
also another, prior to that and more arduous, for you 
must in council overcome a faction who act among you 
in systematic opposition to the state. Since, therefore, 
through these men it is impossible for any good measure 
to be effected without a struggle, the natural consequence 
is that you lose many advantages. Perhaps the chief 
cause why so many adopt this line of politics without 
scruple is the support afforded them by their hirers; at 
the same time you are yourselves chargeable with blame. 
You ought, O Athenians, to hold the same opinion con- 
cerning the post of civil duty as you hold concerning the 
military. What is that? You consider that one who de- 
serts the post assigned by his general should be degraded 
and deprived of constitutional privileges.2? It is right, 
therefore, that men who desert the political post received 
from their ancestors, and support oligarchical measures, 
should be disabled to act as your counsellors. Among 
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your allies you regard those to be the most attached who 
have sworn to have the same friends and enemies with 
yourselves, and yet of your statesmen you esteem those 
the most faithful who to your certain knowledge have sided 
with the enemies of Athens. 

However, matter of accusation against these men, mat- 
ter of censure against the people, is not hard to discover; 
the difficulty is to know by what counsels or what con- 
duct our present evils may be repaired. This perhaps is 
not ‘the occasion to speak of all; could you only give effect 
to your policy by some useful effort, things in general, 
perhaps, one after another, would go on improving. My 
Opinion is that you should take this enterprise vigorously 
in hand, and act worthily of the state, remembering that 
you love to hear men praise your ancestors and recount 
their exploits and speak of their trophies. Consider, then, 
your forefathers erected these, not that you may view and 
admire them only, but that you may imitate also the virtues 
of the dedicators.?* 


NOTES 


*This can have no reference to the expedition conducted by the 
king in person, when by aid of the Greek mercenaries he finally con- 
quered Egypt. For that expedition certainly took place at a later 
period, though the exact date is a matter of controversy. (See Thirl- 
walls ‘ History of Greece,” vol. vi, p. 142, note 2.) It appears, from 
Diodorus, that there had been various attempts made by Artaxerxes to 
recover Egypt, and it is likely enough that the Egyptian king applied 
to Athens for succour, and that the question of granting succour was 
discussed at Athens. The Athenians, however, appear to have ab- 
stained from all interference, not wishing to violate their treaty of 
peace with Persia. Chabrias, indeed, was appointed to command the 
fleet of Tachos in 361 B. c., but Diodorus expressly states that he was 
not sent out by his country, but went as a volunteer at the solicitation 
of Tachos. On the last occasion, when Artaxerxes applied to Athens 
for assistance against Egypt, the Athenians refused it, but promised 
neutrality. The passage of Diodorus above referred to is in lib. xvi, 
s. 40, and the words are as follows: “The Egyptians having revolted 
from Persia at a former period, Artaxerxes Ochus, not liking war, 
remained himself inactive, but despatched troops and generals, and 
incurred numerous failures by the cowardice and ignorance of his 
commanders. Wherefore he was despised by the Egyptians, but forced 
to submit, by reason of his indolence and love of peace. At this crisis, 
however, as the Phcenicians and princes of Cyprns had followed the 
example of the Egyptians, and broken into rebellion out of contempt 
for his authority, he was roused to anger and resolved on war with 
his revolted subjects. He decided not to commission generals, but to 
contend in person for the preservation of his empire.” It appears, 
from another circumstance in the narrative of Diodorus, that the king 
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had not commenced his final invasion of Egypt when this speech was 
delivered. It did not take place, according to the historian, till after 
he had given orders for the expedition against Cyprus; but those or- 
ders were given to Idrieus, after he had succeeded to the kingdom of 
Caria, which was at the close of the year 351, and at the time of the 
speech Artemisia was alive. There is a great difficulty attending the 
inference that we must draw from Diodorus, that the king only once 
invaded Egypt in person, for it is not only inconsistent with the ex- 
press statement of Isocrates, quoted by Thirlwall in the passage above 
mentioned, but it is not easily reconcilable with the language of De- 
mosthenes in this oration. 

* The argument runs thus: I advised you then not to declare war 
against Persia, because such war would have been aggressive, and 
attended with serious difficulties. At the same time I recommended 
you to make defensive preparations as the surest means of averting 
hostilities on the side of Persia, or defeating them if undertaken. I 
now advise you to assist the Rhodians, on the same principle that 
I counselled measures of defence, because they are a Greek people 
with whom the Persian king has no right to interfere. It is not his 
interest to interfere with them if he sees you in earnest (as you ought 
to be) for their defence: so I should tell him myself if I were his ad- 
viser, and therefore I calculate he will be neutral. 

The state of the Persian Empire at this time fully justified the cal- 
culation of Demosthenes, 

? Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia, was concerned in the rebellion 
of B.c. 362. It seems that, in soliciting Athenian aid, which he ob- 
tained the more easily on account of his connection with the state— 
he having received the honour of citizenship—Ariobarzanes had con- 
cealed the object of his preparations, and therefore the Athenians, in 
sending Timotheus, took the precaution of restricting his powers in 
the way mentioned by the orator. Timotheus, in return for some 
service which he had done, was helped by the satrap to get possession 
of Sestus and Crithote in the Chersonese. Cornelius Nepos praises 
the Athenian general because, instead of getting any private recom- 
pense from Ariobarzanes, he had looked only to the advantage of his 
country, while Agesilaus, who had gone out on the same service, took 
a pecuniary reward for himself. Timotheus then proceeded ta besiege 
Samos, which was occupied by a Persian garrison, and took it in the 
course of the following year. Isocrates, the orator, who acted as the 
secretary of Timotheus, was at the seige of Samos, and praises the 
general for having taken it with little or no cost to Athens. 

The occupation of Samos by the Persians was an infringement of 
the peace of Antalcidas, by the terms of which the Greek islands were 
to be independent. Therefore the conduct of Timotheus, in wresting 
Samos from Persia, afforded an apt illustration for the argument of 
Demosthenes. i 

å These words, wAfowov abrijs BiarplBovros éxelvov, which are loosely 
rendered by most translators, suppose the case of Artaxerxes having 
conquered Egypt in person. In that event he would be brought nearer 
to Caria than if he had remained at Susa. Then would Demosthenes 
put this case here, if he had not heard of an expedition conducted by 
the king in person? One can hardly think he would. Leland and 
other critics, assuming that Demosthenes speaks of the final invasion 
which led to the conquest of Egypt, explain the words, mpárrovros és 
Aéyerar xal Siqpoprandros, by suggesting that false rumours may have 
come to Athens, This, however, does not solve the whole difficulty, 
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and it seems more probable that there were two occasions on which 
Artaxerxes marched in person against Egypt. 

To the Rhodian government, in case of Athenian interference, as 
Schaefer rightly explains it. 

ê Leland mistranslates this: “ Yet were these Rhodians who now 
possess the city strong enough to maintain their possession, I should 
not have advised you to grant them aid”; as if Demosthenes actually 
did advise the Athenians to aid the Rhodian government. And then 
he has a long note, which is transcribed by Jacobs, to explain this mis- 
translation. The meaning of Demosthenes is as follows: If this had 
been a question not between Rhodes and a foreign power, but only 
between the Rhodian government and the popular party, still I would 
have advised you to side with the latter against the former. 

‘That is, to the people at large, and to the select few whom they 
associated with themselves in the first instance. 

* Vitruvius relates a stratagem by which Artemisia got complete 
dominion of Rhodes. The Rhodians had plotted with a party in Hali- 
carnassus to overthrow the Carian government, and sent a fleet with 
troops to assist in the execution of their design. The troops landed 
and advanced to the city, where the inhabitants were ranged under 
the walls as if to give them a friendly reception. But this was done 
by order of Artemisia, who had discovered the plot and laid an am- 
bush for the Rhodians. They were surrounded and slain. Artemisia 
took their ships and put a Carian force on board, which, sailing to 
Rhodes and being mistaken by the people for their own armament 
returning, got possession of the Rhodian capital. If the story be well 
founded, the occurrence was probably later than this oration, which 
refers to no act of hostility between the Rhodians and the ruler of 
Caria. It should be noticed that, besides the capital city of Rhodes, 
there” were other considerable and much more ancient towns in the 
island—Lindus, Ialysus, and Camirus. 

*Homer calls the Rhodians àyepôxoi, which is translated “ mag- 
nanimi” or “ superbi,” and seems to be a term of praise. Though the 
orator speaks slightingly of them, they became celebrated for their 
commerce and their laws. 

“The Melian orator, in the debate written by Thucydides, warns 
the Athenians not to be cruel and oppressive to others, for fear of re- 
taliation at some future time; lest, rendering no mercy, they should 
find none. Demosthenes recommends a still higher policy, to succour 
the unfortunate, to win golden opinions in the hour of prosperity, 
and secure friends against the day of misfortune. 

“This occurred soon after the Peloponnesian war, when Athens 
was under the dominion of the thirty tyrants, and a large number of 
Athenian citizens were compelled to seek safety in exile. 

“Tt was to the pecuniary assistance of Persia, obtained by the 
management of Lysander, that the Spartans were mainly indebted for 
their success in the Peloponnesian war. A few years afterward Cyrus, 
who had been most active in the Spartan cause, marched from his 
province in Asia Minor to contend for the crown with his brother 
Artaxerxes. Clearchus commanded the Greek mercenaries in his serv- 
ice. The death of Cyrus, who was slain charging at the head of his 
troops in the battle of Cunaxa, delivered Artaxerxes and his kingdom 
from further danger. This expedition is the subject of Kenophon’s 
“ Anabasis.” The retreat of the ten thousand Greeks (after the treach- 
erous murder of their generals), under the skilful conduct of Xeno- 
phon himself, is one of the most interesting pieces of Grecian history. 
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* About a year only had elapsed since the speaking of the first 
Philippic. Whatever effect that speech may have produced at the time, 
it seems to have made no lasting impression. The inaction of Philip 
in the two following years relieved the Athenians from any immediate 
apprehension of danger. They were roused to new alarm by the rup- 
ture of Philip with Olynthus. 

“ Chalcedon, founded by the Megarians on the Asiatic coast of the 
Bosporus, was called the city of the blind because the settlers had 
overlooked the more beantiful spot on the European coast, where 
afterward Byzantium (site of the modern Constantinople) was built. 
The fate of Chalcedon, like many other towns similarly situated, was to 
fall alternately under the dominion of Persia, Athens, and Lacedzemon. 
It was taken from the Lacedemonians by Alcibiades, but surrendered 
to Lysander after the decisive battle of A‘gos-Potamos. The Peace of 
Antalcidas restored it to Persia. At this time the Byzantines, who had 
acquired considerable power since the Social War, were endeavouring 
to draw it over to their alliance. 

* Selymbria is on the Propontine coast, between Byzantium and 
Perinthus. 

* The island of Cos, celebrated as the birthplace of Hippocrates 
the physician and Apelles the painter, lies a little off the coast of Caria, 
not far from Halicarnassus. It is mentioned in the Oration on the 
Peace that Cos, Chios, and Rhodes were seized upon by the Carian 
government. (See p. 121.) Shortly before this time the city of Cos had 
been rebuilt on a scale of great splendour, and had become one of the 
richest and most beautiful in Greece. ` 

* That is, the Byzantines and Artemisia. 

8 Demosthenes may seem here to be setting up expediency against 
right and justice, but his reasoning, properly understood, does not 
amount to this. He means to say: In the politics of nations it is im- 
possible that the same rules of justice, which ought to regulate the 
conduct of individuals toward each other, can be strictly applied. To 
a great people, in order that they may perform their duty to weaker 
states and administer justice on a large scale, the maintenance of power 
is essential. They must not permit their neighbours, because they are 
nominally at peace with them, to commit aggressions upon neutral 
states. The end of such acquiescence would be the destruction of their 
own empire. Such is the principle on which in modern times our own 
and other governments have frequently gone to war, to preserve the 
balance of power in Europe. To apply this argument to the present 
case—Persia has a treaty of peace with Athens: therefore Athens 
ought not to attack Persia. But Persia has oppressed Rhodes: there- 
fore Athens may break the treaty with Persia, because Persia has com- 
mitted an injustice, tending (at least in its remote consequence) to ruin 
Athens. In reality, the protection of Rhodes against Persia is not an 
act of injustice; but granting, for argument’s sake, that it is, Athens 
has done right in committing it, and the discussion about justice or 
injustice is nothing but a verbal dispute. : 

» The first of these treaties is supposed to be the Peace of Cimon, 
according to which the Greek cities on the coast of Asia Minor were 
made independent, the Persian king was precluded from approaching 
the coast within the distance of a day’s journey on horseback, and from 
sending any ship of war between the Cyanean islands at the mouth of 
the Bosporus and the Chelidonian islands off the Lycian coast. 
Whether this peace was made after the battle of the Eurymedon, 
gained by Cimon over the Persians B. c. 466, or after his expedition 
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to Cyprus B. c. 449, has been a matter of controversy, and some his- 
torians have doubted whether such a peace was ever made. 

The second of the treaties here referred to is the Peace of Antalci- 
das, negotiated by the Lacedæmonians B. c. 387, according to which the 
Greek cities were to be independent, Sparta retaining her dominions in 
Peloponnesus and Athens keeping only Lemnos, Imbrus, and Scyrus; 
the Greek cities of Asia and the islands of Cyprus and Clazomenæ 
were acknowledged to belong to the Persian Empire. The Lacedæ- 
monians, by sacrificing the Asiatic Greeks to Persia, detached that 
monarchy from the Athenian alliance, and were enabled to maintain 
their own ascendancy over the Grecian states. 

2 The argument is thus pursued: In national affairs right follows 
might. An illustration of this is afforded by the two treaties with 
Persia. In each case the various claims and questions of right were 
settled upon a different plan and according to a different rule. This 
proves that there can be no fixed principle of international justice, by 
which the relations of different states to each other can be immutably 
preserved. The civil law of every free country prescibes a uniform 
rule of right and justice for all. But there is no such rule in the law 
of nations, as experience demonstrates. 

# This observation is in accordance with the argument as above 
explained. He assumes that his countrymen were sincerely desirous 
of acting on the principle of justice, but contends that they could not 
carry out their purposes by abstaining from interference with other 
nations. If they espoused the cause of the oppressed; they would be 
looked up to and respected as the patrons of freedom; if they kept 
aloof they would be despised, and their allies would gradually fall away 
from them. 

2 An Athenian who deserted the army in time of war was liable to 
prosecution by a process called Ae:moorparfov ypaph. One who deserted 
his post or rank was liable to a Ae:woratlov ypaph. A conviction for 
either of such offences was followed by disfranchisement, ariufa. The 
generals were the presiding magistrates, who took cognizance of these 
matters. 

*The speech of Demosthenes produced no effect. Athens ab- 
stained from interference; the Rhodians continued under the govern- 
ment of an oligarchy and subjection to Caria. Artemisia died soon 
after the delivery of this oration, having reigned two years. She is 
said to have been inconsolable for the death of her husband Mausolus, 
whase ashes she drank ‘dissolved in scented water, and to whose mem- 
ory she paid the most extravagant honours. The monument which she 
erected was so magnificent as to be considered one of the wonders of 
the world; and from this the name of mausoleum has been applied to 
all sepulchres built on a grand scale. She invited the most eminent 
literary men to her court, and offered a reward for the best funeral 
panegyric. Theopompus the historian, a native of Chios, and pupil 
of Isocrates, gained the prize. Artemisia was succeeded on the throne 
by her brother Idrieus, who reigned seven years. 
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BELIEVE, men of Athens, you would give much 
| to know what is the true policy to be adopted in the 

present matter of inquiry. This being the case, you 
should be willing to hear with attention those who offer 
you their counsel. Besides, that you will have the benefit 
of all preconsidered advice, I esteem it part of your good 
fortune that many fit suggestions will occur to some speak- 
ers at the moment, so that from them all you may easily 
choose what is profitable. 

The present juncture, Athenians, all but proclaims 
aloud tłĦat you must yourselves take these affairs in hand 
if you care for their success. I know not how we seem dis- 
posed in the matter... My own opinion is, vote succour 
immediately, and make the speediest preparations for send- 
ing it off from Athens, that you may not incur the same 
mishap as before; send also ambassadors to announce this, 
and watch the proceedings. For the danger is that this 
man, being unscrupulous and clever at turning events to 
account, making concessions when it suits him, threaten- 
ing at other times (his threats may well be believed), slan- 
dering us and urging our absence against us, may convert 
and wrest to his use some of our main resources. Though, 
strange to say, Athenians, the very cause of Philip’s 
strength is a circumstance favourable to you.? His having 
it in his sole power to publish or conceal his designs, his 
being at the same time general, sovereign, paymaster, and 
everywhere accompanying his army, is a great advantage 
for quick and timely operations in war; but for a peace 
with the Olynthians, which he would gladly make, it 
has a contrary effect. For it is plain to the Olynthians 
that now they are fighting not for glory or a slice of ter- 
ritory, but to save their country from destruction and ser- 
vitude. They know how he treated those Amphipolitans 
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who surrendered to him their city, and those Pydneans 
who gave him admittance. And generally, I believe, a 
despotic power is mistrusted by free states, especially if 
their dominions are adjoining. All this being known to 
you, Athenians, all else of importance considered, I say 
you must take heart and spirit, and apply yourselves more 
than ever to the war, contributing promptly, serving per- 
sonally, leaving nothing undone. No plea or pretence is 
left you for declining your duty. What you were all so 
clamorous about, that the Olynthians should be pressed 
into a war with Philip, has of itself come to pass,* and 
in a way most advantageous to you. For, had they un- 
dertaken the war at your instance, they might have been 
slippery allies, with minds but half resolved, perhaps; but 
since they hate him on a quarrel of their own, their enmity 
is like to endure on account of their fears and their wrongs. 
You must not then, Athenians, forego this lucky opportu- 
nity, nor commit the error which you have often done 
heretofore. For example, when we returned from suc- 
couring the Eubceans, and Hierax and Stratocles of Am- 
phipolis came to this platform,’ urging us to sail and re- 
ceive possession of their city, if we had shown the same 
zeal for ourselves as for the safety of Eubcea you would 
have held Amphipolis then and been rid of all the troubles 
that ensued. Again, when news came that Pydna,® 
Potidea, Methone, Pegasz, and the other places (not to 
waste time in enumerating them) were besieged, had we 
to any one of these in the first instance carried prompt and 
reasonable succour, we should have found Philip far more 
tractable and humble now. But, by always neglecting the 
present and imagining the future would shift for itself, we, 
O men of Athens, have exalted Philip, and made him 
greater than any King of Macedon ever was. Here, then, 
is come a crisis, this of Olynthus, self-offered to the state, 
inferior to none of the former. And methinks, men of 
Athens, any man fairly estimating what the gods have done 
for us, notwithstanding many untoward circumstances, 
might with reason be grateful to them. Our numerous 
losses in war may justly be charged to our own negligence; 
but that they happened not long ago, and that an alliance 
to counterbalance them is open to our acceptance, I must 
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regard as manifestations of divine favour. It is much the 
same as in money matters. If a man keep what he gets 
he is thankful to fortune; if he lose it by imprudence he 
loses withal his memory of the obligation. So in political 
affairs, they who misuse their opportunities forget even 
the good which the gods send them, for every prior event 
is judged commonly by the last result. Wherefore, Athe- 
nians, we must be exceedingly careful of our future meas- 
ures, that by amendment therein we may efface the shame 
of the past. Should we abandon these men too, and Philip 
reduce Olynthus, let any one tell me what is to prevent 
him marching where he pleases? Does any one of you, 
Athenians, compute or consider the means by which Philip, 
originally weak, has become great? Having first taken 
Amphipolis, then Pydna, Potide next, Methone afterward, 
he invaded Thessaly. Having ordered matters at Phere, 
Pagasz, Magnesia, everywhere exactly as he pleased, he 
departed for Thrace, where, after displacing some kings 
and establishing others, he fell sick; again recovering, he 
lapsed not into indolence, but instantly attacked the Olyn- 
thians. I omit his expeditions to Illyria and Pzonia, that 
against Arymbas,’ and some others. 

Why, it may be said, do you mention all this now? 
That you, Athenians, may feel and understand both the 
folly of continually abandoning one thing after another, 
and the activity which forms part of Philip’s habit and 
existence, which makes it impossible for him to rest con- 
tent with his achievements. If it be his principle ever to 
do more than he has done, and yours to apply yourselves 
vigorously to nothing, see what the end promises to be. 
Heavens! which of you is so simple as not to know that 
the war yonder will soon be here if we are careless? And 
should this happen, I fear, O Athenians, that as men who 
thoughtlessly borrow on large interest, after a brief accom- 
modation, lose their estate, so will it be with us; found 
to have paid dear for our idleness and self-indulgence, we 
shall be reduced to many hard and unpleasant shifts, and 
struggle for the salvation of our country. 

To censure, I may be told, is easy for any man; to 
show what measures the case requires is the part of a 
counsellor. I am not ignorant, Athenians, that frequently 
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when any disappointment happens you are angry, not with 
the parties in fault, but with the last speakers on the sub- 
ject; yet never, with a view to self-protection, would I sup- 
press what I deem for your interest. I say, then, you must 
give a twofold assistance here: first, save the Olynthians 
their towns,® and send out troops for that purpose; sec- 
ondly, annoy the enemy’s country with ships and other 
troops; omit either of these courses, and I doubt the ex- 
pedition will be fruitful. For should he, suffering your 
incursion, reduce Olynthus, he will easily march to the 
defence of his kingdom; or, should you only throw suc- 
cour into Olynthus, and he, seeing things out of danger 
at home, keep up a close and vigilant blockade, he must 
in time prevail over the besieged. Your assistance, there- 
fore, must be effective, and twofold. 

Such are the operations I advise. As to a supply of 
money: you have money, Athenians; you have a larger 
military fund than any people, and you receive it just as 
you please. If you will assign this to your troops you need 
no further supply; otherwise you need a further, or rather 
you have none at all. How then? some man may exclaim; 
do you move that this be a military fund? Verily, not I.° 
My opinion, indeed, is that there should be soldiers raised, 
and a military fund, and one and the same regulation for 
receiving and performing what is due; only you just with- 
out trouble take your allowance for the festivals. It re- 
mains, then, I imagine, that all must contribute: if much 
be wanted, much; if little, little. Money must be had; 
without it nothing proper can be done. Other persons 
propose other ways and means. Choose which you think 
expedient, and put hands to the work while it is yet time. 

It may be well to consider and calculate how Philip’s 
affairs now stand. They are not, as they appear, or as an 
inattentive observer might pronounce, in very good trim, 
or in the most favourable position. He would never have 
begun this war had he imagined he must fight. He ex- 
pected to carry everything on the first advance, and has 
been mistaken. This disappointment is one thing that 
troubles and dispirits him; another is the state of Thes- 
saly.1° That people were always, you know, treacherous 
to all men, and just as they ever have been they are to 
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Philip. They have resolved to demand the restitution of 
Pagasz, and have prevented his fortifying Magnesia; and I 
was told they would no longer allow him to take the 
revenue of their harbours and markets, which they say 
should be applied to the public business of Thessaly, not 
received by Philip. Now, if he be deprived of this fund, 
his means will be much straitened for paying his merce- 
naries. And surely we must suppose that Pzonians and 
Illyrians, and all such people, would rather be free and 
independent than under subjection, for they are unused to 
obedience, and the man is a tyrant. So report says, and 
I can well believe it, for undeserved success leads weak- 
minded men into folly; and thus it appears often that to 
maintain prosperity is harder than to acquire it. There- 
fore must you, Athenians, looking on his difficulty as your 
opportunity, assist cheerfully in the war, sending embassies 
where required, taking arms yourselves, exciting all other 
people; for if Philip got such an opportunity against us, 
and there was a war on our frontier, how eagerly think you 
he would attack you! Then are you not ashamed that 
the very damage which you would suffer, if he had the 
power, you dare not seize the moment to inflict on him? 
And let not this escape you, Athenians, that you have 
now the choice whether you shall fight there, or he in 
your country. If Olynthus hold out, you will fight there 
and distress his dominions, enjoying your own home in 
peace. If Philip take that city, who shall then prevent 
his marching here? Thebans? I wish it be not too harsh 
to say they will be ready to join in the invasion. Phocians? 
who can not defend their own country without your assist- 
ance. Or some other ally? But, good sir, he will not de- 
sire! Strange, indeed, if, what he is thought foolhardy 
for prating now, this he would not accomplish if he might. 
As to the vast difference between a war here or there, I 
fancy there needs no argument. If you were obliged to 
be out yourselves for thirty days only, and take the neces- 
saries for camp-service from the land (I mean without an 
enemy therein), your agricultural population would sus- 
tain, I believe, greater damage than what the whole ex- 
pense of the late war’!-amounted to. But if a war should 
come, what damage must be expected? There is the in- 
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sult, too, and the disgrace of the thing, worse than any 
damage to right-thinking men. 

On all these accounts, then, we must unite to lend our 
succour, and drive off the war yonder; the rich, that, spend- 
ing a little for the abundance which they happily possess, 
they may enjoy the residue in security; the young,!” that, 
gaining military experience in Philip’s territory, they may 
become redoubtable champions to preserve their own; the 
orators, that they may pass a good account?* of their states- 
manship, for on the result of measures will depend your 
judgment of their conduct. May it for every cause be 


prosperous! 
NOTES 


1 This is a cantions way of hinting at the general reluctance to adopt 
a vigorous policy. And the reader will observe the use of the first per- 
son, whereby the orator includes himself in the same insinuation. 

* After alarming the people by showing the strength of their adver- 
sary, he turns off skilfully to a topic of encouragement. 

* Amphipolis was a city at the head of the Strymonic Gulf, in that 
part of Macedonia which approaches western Thrace. It had been 
built formerly by an Athenian colony, and was taken by the Spartan 
general Brasidas in the Peloponnesian war. Ever since Athens re- 
gained her character of an imperial state, she had desired to recover 
Amphipolis, which was important for its maritime position, its expor- 
tation of iron, and especially from the vicinity of the forests near the 
Strymon which afforded an inexhaustible supply of ship timber. But 
she had never been able to accomplish that object. Philip, who at that 
time possessed no maritime town of importance, was for obvious rea- 
sons anxious to win Amphipolis for himself; and he got possession of 
it partly by force of arms, partly by the treachery of certain Amphi- 
politans who were attached to his interest. It seems the Athenians had 
been amused by a promise of Philip to give up the town to them. The 
non-performance of this compact led to their first long war with him. 
Immediately after the capture of Amphipolis, Philip marched against 
Pydna, and was admitted into the town. 

t Compare Virgil, “ Æn.,” ix, 6: 

“Turne, quod optanti Divum promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies en attulit ultro.” 

ë The hustings from which the speakers addressed the people. It 
was cut to the height of ten feet out of the rock which formed the 
bonndary wall of the assembly, and was ascended by a flight of steps. 

* Potidea was in the peninsula of Pallene, near Olynthus, and was 
therefore given by Philip to the Olynthians. Methone and Pydna are 
on the Macedonian coast approaching Thessaly. Pagasz is a Thessa- 
lian town in the Magnesian district. It was the seaport of Phere, 
capital of the tyrant Lycophron, against whom Philip was invited to 
assist the Thessalians. Philip overcame Lycophron, and restored re- 
publican government at Phere; but Pagasæ he garrisoned himself, and 
also Magnesia, a coast town in the same district. 

T Arymbas was a king of the Molossians in Epirus, and uncle of 
Olympias, Philip’s wife. 
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*The Chalcidian towns. Philip commenced his aggressions upon 
the Olynthians by reducing several of these. 

° There is some studied obscurity in this passage, owing to the 
necessity under which the speaker lay of avoiding the penalty of the 
law; and a little quiet satire on his countrymen, who seemed desirous 
of eating their pudding and having it too. The logic of the argument 
runs thus: My opinion is, that we ought to have a military fund, and 
that no man should receive public money without performing public 
service. However, as you prefer taking the public money to pay for 
your places at the festivals, I will not break the law by moving to apply 
that money to another purpose. Only you gain nothing by it; for, as 
the troops must be paid, there must be an extraordinary contribution 
or property tax to meet the exigency of the case. 

* Philip’s influence in Thessaly was of material assistance to him in 
his ambitious projects. It was acquired in this way: The power estab- 
lished by Jason of Pherz, who raised himself to a sort of royal author- 
ity under the title of Tagus, had devolved upon Lycophron. His sway 
extended more or less over the whole of Thessaly, but was, if not 
generally unpopular, at least unacceptable to the great families in the 
northern towns, among whom the Aleuadz of Larissa held a promi- 
nent place. They invoked Philip’s aid, while Lycophron was assisted 
by the Phocian Onomarchus. After various success, Onomarchus was 
defeated and slain, and Lycophron expelled from Pherz. This estab- 
lished Philip’s influence, and led to his being afterward called in to ter- 
minate the Sacred War. How far the assertions of Demosthenes re- 
specting the discontent of the Thessalians are true can not exactly be 
told. They are confirmed, however, in some degree by the fact that at 
the close of the Sacred War Philip restored to them Magnesia. A new 
attempt by the regnant family caused Philip again to be invited, and 
Thessaly became virtually a province of Macedonia. Among other 
advantages therefrom was the aid of a numerous cavalry, for which 
Thessaly was famous. 

“The Amphipolitan war, said to have cost fifteen hundred talents. 

B Strictly those of the military age, which was from eighteen years 
to sixty. Youths between eighteen and twenty were liable only to 
serve in Attica, and were chiefly employed to garrison the walls. Af- 
terward they were compellable to perform any military service, under 
the penalty of losing their privileges as citizens. The expression in 
the text, it will be seen, is not rendered with full accuracy, as those of 
the military age can only be called young by comparison. But a short 
and apt antithesis was needed. Sometimes I have “the serviceable” 
or the “able-bodied.” Jacobs: “ Die waffenfahigen Jiinglinge,” and 
elsewhere “ die Rustige.” 

3 Every man who is required to justify the acts for which he is re- 
sponsible may be said to be “called to account.” But Demosthenes 
speaks with peculiar reference to those accounts which men in official 
situations at Athens were required to render at the close of their ad- 
ministration. 
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B. C. 349 


N many occasions, men of Athens, one may see the 
kindness of the gods to this country manifested, 
but most signally, I think, on the present. That 

here are men prepared for a war with Philip, possessed 
of a neighbouring territory and some power, and (what 
is most important) so fixed in their hostility as to re- 
gard any accommodation with him as insecure, and even 
ruinous to their country; this really appears like an ex- 
traordinary act of divine beneficence. It must then be our 
care, Athenians, that we are not more unkind to ourselves 
than circumstances have been, as it would be a foul, a 
most foul reproach to have abandoned not only cities and 
places that once belonged to us, but also the allies and 
advantages provided by fortune. 

To dilate, Athenians, on Philip’s power, and by such 
discourse to incite you to your duty, I think improper; 
and why? Because all that may be said on that score 
involves matter of glory for him and misconduct on our 
part. The more he has transcended his repute the more 
is he universally admired; you, as you have used your ad- 
vantages unworthily, have incurred the greater disgrace. 
This topic, then, I shall pass over. Indeed, Athenians, a 
correct observer will find the source of his greatness here,! 
and not in himself. But of measures for which Philip’s 
partisans deserve his gratitude and your vengeance I see 
no occasion to speak now. Other things are open to me 
which it concerns you all to know, and which must, on 
a due examination, Athenians, reflect great disgrace on 
Philip. To these will I address myself. 

To call him perjured and treacherous, without showing 
what he has done, might justly be termed idle abuse. But 
to go through all his actions and convict him in detail 
will take, as it happens, but a short time, and is expedient, 
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I think, for two reasons: first, that his baseness may appear 
in its true light; secondly, that they whose terror imagines 
Philip to be invincible may see he has run through all the 
artifices by which he rose to greatness, and his career is 
just come to an end. I myself, men of Athens, should 
most assuredly have regarded Philip as an object of fear 
and admiration had I seen him exalted by honourable con- 
duct; but observing and considering, I find that in the be- 
ginning, when certain persons drove away the Olynthians 
who desired a conference with us, he gained over our sim- 
plicity by engaging to surrender Amphipolis, and to exe- 
cute the secret article? once so famous; afterward he got 
the friendship of the Olynthians by taking Potidæa from 
you, wronging you, his former allies, and delivering it to 
` them; and lastly now the Thessalians, by promising to 
surrender Magnesia, and undertake the Phocian war on 
their behalf. In short, none who have dealt with him has 
he not deceived. He has risen by conciliating and cajoling 
the weakness of every people in turn who knew him not. 
As, therefore, by such means he rose, when every people 
imagined he would advance their interest, so ought he by 
the same means to be pulled down again, when the selfish 
aim of his whole policy is exposed. To this crisis, O Athe- 
nians, are Philip’s affairs come; or let any man stand for- 
ward and prove to me, or rather to you, that my assertions 
are false, or that men whom Philip has once overreached 
will trust him hereafter, or that the Thessalians who have 
been degraded into servitude would not gladly become free. 

But if any among you, though agreeing in these state- 
ments, thinks that Philip will maintain his power by hav- 
ing occupied forts and havens and the like, this is a mis- 
take. True, when a confederacy subsists by good-will, and 
all parties to the war have a common interest, men are 
willing to co-operate and bear hardships and persevere. 
But when one has grown strong, like Philip, by rapacity 
and artifice, on the first pretext, the slightest reverse, all 
is overturned and broken up. Impossible is it—impos- 
sible, Athenians—to acquire a solid power by injustice and 
perjury and falsehood. Such things last for once, or for 
a short period; maybe they blossom fairly with hope; ë but 
in time they are discovered and drop away.* As a house, 
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a ship, or the like, ought to have the lower parts firmest, 
so in human conduct, I ween, the principle and foundation 
should be just and true. But this is not so in Philip’s 
conduct. Y 

I say, then, we should at once aid the Olynthians (the 
best and quickest way that can be suggested will please 
me most), and send an embassy to the Thessalians, to in- 
form some of our measures, and to stir up the rest; for 
they have now resolved to demand Pagasæ and remon- 
strate about Magnesia. But look to this, Athenians, that 
our envoys shall not only make speeches, but have some 
real proof that we have gone forth as becomes our coun- 
try, and are engaged in action. All speech without action 
appears vain and idle, but especially that of our common- 
wealth; as the more we are thought to excel therein, the 
more is our speaking distrusted by all. You must show 
yourselves greatly reformed, greatly changed, contributing, 
serving personally, acting promptly, before any one will pay 
attention to you. And if you will perform these duties prop- 
erly and becomingly, Athenians, not only will it appear that 
Philip’s alliances are weak and precarious, but the poor 
state of his native empire and power will be revealed. 

To speak roundly, the Macedonian power and empire 
is very well as a help, as it was for you in Timotheus’s time 
against the Olynthians; likewise for them against Potidæa 
the conjunction was important; and lately it aided the 
Thessalians in their broils and troubles against the regnant 
house; and the accession of any power, however small, is 
undoubtedly useful. But the Macedonian is feeble of 
itself, and full of defects. The very operations which seem 
to constitute Philip’s greatness, his wars and his expedi- 
tions, have made it more insecure than it was originally. 
Think not, Athenians, that Philip and his subjects have the 
same likings. He desires glory, makes that his passion, 
is ready for any consequence of adventure and peril, pre- 
ferring to a life of safety the honour of achieving what no 
Macedonian king ever did before. They have no share in 
the glorious result; ever harassed by these excursions up 
and down, they suffer and toil incessantly, allowed no 
leisure for their employments or private concerns, unable 
even to dispose of their hard earnings, the markets of the 
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country being closed on account of the war. By this, then, 
may easily be seen how the Macedonians in general are dis- 
posed to Philip. His mercenaries and guards, indeed, 
have the reputation of admirable and well-trained soldiers, 
but, as I heard from one who had been in the country, 
a man incapable of falsehood, they are no better than 
others. For if there be any among them experienced in 
battles and campaigns, Philip is jealous of such men and 
drives them away, he says, wishing to keep the glory of 
all actions to himself, his jealousy (among other failings) 
being excessive. Or if any man be generally good and 
virtuous, unable to bear Philip’s daily intemperances, 
drunkenness, and indecencies,® he is pushed aside and ac- 
counted as nobody. The rest about him are brigands and 
parasites, and men of that character, who will get drunk and 
perform dances which I scruple to name before you. My 
information is undoubtedly true, for persons whom all 
scouted here as worse rascals than mourtebanks, Callias 
the town-slave and the like of him, antic-jesters,? and com- 
posers of ribald songs to lampoon their companions, such 
persons Philip caresses and keeps about him. Small mat- 
ters these may be thought, Athenians, but to the wise they 
are strong indications of his character and wrong-headed- 
ness. Success perhaps throws a shade over them now— 
prosperity is a famous hider of such blemishes; but, on 
any miscarriage, they will be fully exposed. And this (trust 
me, Athenians) will appear in no long time if the gods so 
will and you determine. For as in the human body a 
man feels not partial ailments, but when illness occurs all 
are in motion, whether it be a rupture or a sprain or any- 
thing else unsound; so with states and monarchs, while 
they wage external war their weaknesses are undiscerned 
by most men, but the tug of a frontier war betrays all. 

If any of you think Philip a formidable opponent be- 
cause they see he is fortunate, such reasoning is prudent, 
Athenians. Fortune has indeed a great preponderance— 
nay, is everything—in human affairs. Not but that, if I 
had the choice, I should prefer our fortune to Philip’s, 
would you but moderately perform your duty. For I see 
you have many more claims to the divine favour than he 
has. But we sit doing nothing, and a man idle himself 
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can not require even his friends to act for him, much less 
the gods. No wonder, then, that he, marching and toil- 
ing in person, present on all occasions, neglecting no time 
or season, prevails over us, delaying and voting and in- 
quiring. I marvel not at that; the contrary would have 
been marvellous if we doing none of the duties of war 
had beaten one doing all. But this surprises me, that for- 
merly, Athenians, you resisted the Lacedzmonians for the 
rights of Greece, and rejecting many opportunities of self- 
ish gain to secure the rights of others, expended your prop- 
erty in contributions, and bore the brunt of the battle; 
yet now you are loath to serve, slow to contribute, in de- 
fence of your own possessions, and, though you have often 
saved the other nations of Greece collectively and indi- 
vidually, under your own losses you sit still. This sur- 
prises me, and one thing more, Athenians: that not one of 
you can reckon how long your war with Philip has lasted, 
and what you have been doing while the time has passed. 
You surely know that while you have been delaying, ex- 
pecting others to act, accusing, trying one another, ex- 
pecting again, doing much the same as you do now, all the 
time has passed away. Then are you so senseless, Athe- 
nians, as to imagine that the same measures which have 
brought the country from a prosperous to a poor condi- 
tion will bring it from a poor to a prosperous? Unrea- 
sonable were this and unnatural, for all things are easier 
kept than gotten. The war now has left us nothing to 
keep; we have all to get, and the work must be done 
by ourselves. I say, then, you must contribute money, 
serve in person with alacrity, accuse no one, till you have 
gained your objects; then, judging from facts, honour the 
deserving, punish offenders; let there be no pretences or 
defaults on your own part, for you can not harshly 
scrutinize the conduct of others unless you have done what 
is right yourselves. Why, think you, do all the generals 7 
whom you commission avoid this war, and seek wars of 
their own (for of the generals too must a little truth be 
told)? Because here the prizes of the war are yours: for 
example, if Amphipolis be taken, you will immediately re- 
cover it; the commanders have all the risk and no reward. 
But in the other case the risks are less, and the gains be- 
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long to the commanders and soldiers; Lampsacus,® Sige- 
um, the vessels which they plunder. So they proceed to 
secure their several interests. You, when you look at the 
bad state of your affairs, bring the generals to trial; but 
when they get a hearing and plead these necessities, you 
dismiss them. The result is that while you are quarrelling 
and divided, some holding one opinion, some another, the 
commonwealth goes wrong. Formerly, Athenians, you 
had boards ® for taxes; now you have boards for politics. 
There is an orator presiding on either side, a general under 
him, and three hundred men to shout; the rest of you are 
attached to the one party or the other. This you must 
leave off; be yourselves again; establish a general liberty of 
speech, deliberation, and action. If some are appointed 
to command as with royal authority, some to be ship-cap- 
tains, taxpayers, soldiers by compulsion, others only to 
vote against them and help in nothing besides, no duty will 
be seasonably performed; the aggrieved parties will still 
fail you, and you will have to punish them instead of your 
enemies. I say, in short, you must all fairly contribute, 
according to each man’s ability; take your turns of service 
till you have all been afield; give every speaker a hearing, 
and adopt the best counsel, not what this or that person 
advises. Ifyou act thus, not only will you praise the speaker 
at the moment, but yourselves afterward, when the condi- 
tion of the country is improved. 


NOTES 


1In this assembly, by the contrivance of venal orators or through 
the supineness of the people. In the first Philippic there is a more 
pointed allusion to the practices of Philip’s adherents, who are charged 
with sending him secret intelligence of what passed at home. Such 
men as Aristodemus, Neoptolemus, perhaps Demades and others are 
referred to. A®schines had not yet begun to be a friend of Philip. 
7A secret intrigue was carried on between Philip and the Athe- 
nians, by which he engaged to put Amphipolis in their hands, but on 
the understanding that they would deliver up Pydna to him. Demos- 
thenes only mentions the former part of the arrangement, the latter 
not being honourable to his countrymen. 
*So in “ Henry VIII,’ act iii, sc. 2: 
“Such is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And wears his blushing honours thick upon him.” 
* Like the leaves of a flower, pursuing the last metaphor. So says 
Moore, in “The Last Rose of Summer”: “the gems drop away.” 
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Jacobs: “ Fällt sie von selbst zusammen.” Pabst: “ Stiirzt in sich 
selbst zusammen.” 

* The original signifies a certain lascivious dance, which formed a 
part of riotous festivities. We gather from history that the orator’s 
description here is not wholly untrue, though exaggerated. Thirlwall 
thus writes of Philip: “ There seem to have been two features in his 
character which, in another station, or under different circumstances, 
might have gone near to lower him to an ordinary person, but which 
were so controlled by his fortune as to contribute not a little to his 
success. He appears to have been by his temperament prone to al- 
most every kind of sensual pleasure; but as his life was too busy to 
allow him often to indulge his bias, his occasional excesses wore the 
air of an amiable condescension. So his natural humour would per- 
haps have led him too often to forget his dignity in his intercourse 
with his inferiors; but to Philip, the great king, the conqueror, the 
restless politician, these intervals of relaxation occurred so rarely that 
they might strengthen his influence with the vulgar, and could never 
expose him to contempt.” It has been observed that Philip’s partiality 
for drinking and dancing, his drollery, and a dash of scurrility in his 
character, endeared him especially to the Thessalians. 

5 Mipous -yedolwv, players of drolls, mimes, or farces. Our ancient 
word droll signifies, like piyes, both the actor and the thing acted. 

7 A system of employing mercenary troops sprang up at the close of 
the Peloponnesian war, when there were numerous Grecian bands 
accustomed to warfare and seeking employment. Such troops were 
eagerly sought for by the Persian satraps and their king, by such men 
as Jason of Phere, Dionysius of Syracuse, or Philomelus of Phocis. 
Athens, which had partially employed mercenaries before, began to 
make use of them on a large scale, while her citizens preferred staying 
at home to attend to commerce, politics, and idle amusements. The ill 
effects, however, were soon apparent. Athenian generals, ill supplied 
with money and having little control over their followers, were 
tempted or obliged to engage in enterprises unconnected with, and 
often adverse to, the interests of their country. Sometimes the gen- 
eral, as well as the troops, was an alien, and could be very little de- 
pended on. Such a person was Charidemus, a native of Oreus in 
Eubcea, who began his career as captain of a pirate vessel. He was 
often in the service of Athens, but did her more harm than good. 

ë Chares, the Athenian general, was said to have received these Asi- 
atic cities from Artabazus, the Persian satrap, in return for the serv- 
ice he had performed. Probably it was some authority or privileges 
in those cities, not the actual dominion, that was conferred upon him. 
Sigeum, which is near the mouth of the Hellespont, and was a conven- 
jent situation for his adventures, was the ordinary residence of Chares. 

°’ This refers to the institution of the cuppopfa:, or boards for man- 
agement of the property tax at Athens. The argument of Demosthenes 
is as follows: The three hundred wealthier citizens, who were asso- 
ciated by law for purposes of taxation, had become a clique for political 
purposes, with an orator at their head (he intentionally uses the term 
Hyeuov, chairman of the board), to conduct the business of the assembly, 
while they stood to shout and applaud his speeches. The general, who 
held a judicial court to decide disputes about the property tax, and who 
in matters of state ought to be independent, was subservient to the 
orator, who defended him in the popular assembly. 
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OT the same ideas, men of Athens, are presented 
to me, when I look at our condition, and when at 
the speeches which are delivered. The speeches, 

I find, are about punishing Philip, but our condition is 
come to this, that we must mind we are not first damaged 
ourselves. Therefore, it seems to me, these orators com- 
mit the simple error of not laying before you the true 
subject of debate. That once we might safely have held 
our own and punished Philip too, I know well enough; 
both have been possible in my own time, not very long 
ago. But now, I am persuaded, it is sufficient in the first 
instance to effect the preservation of our allies. When 
this has been secured one may look out for revenge on 
Philip, but before we lay the foundation right I deem it 
idle to talk about the end. 

The present crisis, O Athenians, requires, if any ever 
did, much thought and counsel. Not that I am puzzled 
what advice to give in the matter; I am only doubtful in 
what way, Athenians, to address you thereupon. For I 
have been taught both by hearsay and experience that 
most of your advantages have escaped you from unwilling- 
ness to do your duty, not from ignorance. I request you, 
if I speak my mind, to be patient, and consider only 
whether I speak the truth, and with a view to future amend- 
ment. You see to what wretched plight we are reduced 
by some men haranguing for popularity. 

I think it necessary, however, first to recall to your 
memory a few past events. You remember, Athenians, 
when news came three or four years ago that Philip was 
in Thrace besieging Hereum.* It was then the fifth 
month,? and after much discussion and tumult in the as- 
sembly you resolved to launch forty galleys, that every 
citizen under forty-five? should embark, and a tax be 
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raised of sixty talents. That year passed; the first, second, 
third month arrived; in that month, reluctantly, after The 
Mysteries,* you despatched Charidemus with ten empty 
ships and five talents in money; for as Philip was reported 
to be sick or dead (both rumours came), you thought there 
was no longer any occasion for succours, and discontin- 
ued the armament. But that was the very occasion; if we 
had then sent our succours quickly, as we resolved, Philip 
would not have been saved to trouble us now. 

Those events can not be altered. But here is the crisis 
of another war, the cause why I mentioned the past that 
you may not repeat your error. How shall we deal with 
it, men of Athens? If you lend not the utmost possible 
aid, see how you will have manceuvred everything for 
Philip’s benefit. There were the Olynthians, possessed of 
some power, and matters stood thus: Philip distrusted 
them, and they Philip. We negotiated for peace with 
them; this hampered (as it were) and annoyed Philip, that 
a great city, reconciled to us, should be watching oppor- 
tunities against him. We thought it necessary by all 
means to make that people his enemies; and lo! what ere- 
while you clamoured for has somehow or other been ac- 
complished. Then what remains, Athenians, but to assist 
them vigorously and promptly? I know not. For be- 
sides the disgrace that would fall upon us if we sacrificed 
any of our interests, I am alarmed for the consequences, 
seeing how the Thebans are affected toward us, the Pho- 
cian treasury exhausted, nothing to prevent Philip, when 
he has subdued what lies before him, from turning to mat- 
ters here. Whoever postpones until then the performance 
of his duty wishes to see the peril at hand, when he may. 
hear of it elsewhere, and to seek auxiliaries for himself, 
when he may be auxiliary to others; for that this will be the 
issue if we throw away our present advantage we all know 
pretty well. 

But, it may be said, we have resolved that succours 
are necessary, and we will send them; tell us only how. 
Marvel not, then, Athenians, if I say something to astonish 
the multitude. Appoint law-revisers:® at their session 
enact no statutes, for you have enough, but repeal those 
which are at present injurious; I mean, just plainly, the 
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laws concerning our theatrical fund, and some concerning 
the troops, whereof the former divide the military fund 
among stayers-at-home for theatrical amusement, the latter 
indemnify deserters, and so dishearten men well inclined 
to the service. When you have repealed these, and made 
the road to good counsel safe, then find a man to propose 
what you all know to be desirable. But before doing so, 
look not for one who will advise good measures and be 
destroyed by you for his pains. Such a person you will 
not find, especially as the only result would be for the 
adviser and mover to suffer wrongfully, and, without for- 
warding matters, to render good counsel still more dan- 
gerous in future. Besides, Athenians, you should require 
the same men to repeal these laws who have introduced 
them. It is unjust that their authors should enjoy a popu- 
larity which has injured the commonwealth, while the 
adviser of salutary measures suffers by a displeasure that 
may lead to general improvement. Till this is set right, 
Athenians, look not that any one should be so powerful 
with you as to transgress these laws with impunity, or so 
senseless as to plunge into ruin right before him. 

Another thing, too, you should observe, Athenians, 
that a decree is worth nothing without a readiness on your 
part to do what you determine. Could decrees of them- 
selves compel you to perform your duty or execute what 
they describe, neither would you with many decrees 
have accomplished little or nothing, nor would Philip have 
insulted you so long. Had it depended on decrees, he 
would have been chastised long ago. But the course of 
things is otherwise. Action, posterior in order of time 
to speaking and voting, is in efficacy prior and superior. 
This requisite you want; the others you possess. There 
are among you, Athenians, men competent to advise what 
is needful, and you are exceedingly quick at understanding 
it; ay, and you will be able now to perform it, if you act 
rightly. For what time or season would you have better 
than the present? When will you do your duty if not 
now? Has not the man got possession of all our strong- 
holds? And if he become master of this country, shall we 
not incur foul disgrace? Are not they to whom we prom- 
ised sure protection in case of war at this moment in hos- 
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tilities? Is he not an enemy, holding our possessions—a 
barbarian °—anything you like to call him? But, O 
heavens! after permitting, almost helping him to accom- 
plish these things, shall we inquire who were to blame for 
them? I know we shall not take the blame to ourselves. 
For so in battles, no runaway accuses himself, but his 
general, his neighbour, any one rather; though, sure 
enough, the defeat is owing to all the runaways, for each 
who accuses the rest might have stood his ground, and 
had each done so they would have conquered. Now, then, 
does any man not give the best advice? Let another rise 
and give it, but not censure the last speaker. Does a 
second give better advice? Follow it, and success attend 
you! Perhaps it is not pleasant, but that is not the 
speaker’s fault, unless he omits some needful prayer.” To 
pray is simple enough, Athenians, collecting all that one 
desires in a short petition; but to decide, when measures 
are the subject of consideration, is not quite so easy, for 
we must choose the profitable rather than the pleasant, 
where both are not compatible. 

But if any one can let alone our theatrical fund, and 
suggest other supplies for the military, is he not cleverer? 
it may be asked. I grant it, if this were possible; but I 
wonder if any man ever was or will be able, after wasting 
his means in useless expenses, to find means for useful. 
The wishes of men are indeed a great help to such argu- 
ments, and therefore the easiest thing in the world is self- 
deceit; for every man believes what he wishes, though the 
reality is often different. See, then, Athenians, what the 
realities allow, and you will be able to serve and have pay. 
It becomes not a wise or magnanimous people to neglect 
military operations for want of money, and bear disgraces 
like these; or, while you snatch up arms to march against 
Corinthians and Megarians, to let Philip enslave Greek 
cities for lack of provisions for your troops. 

I have not spoken for the idle purpose of giving 
offence; I am not so foolish or perverse as to provoke your 
displeasure without intending your good; but I think an 
upright citizen should prefer the advancement of the com- 
monweal to the gratification of his audience. And I hear, 
as perhaps you do, that the speakers in our ancestors’ time, 
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whom all that address you praise, but not exactly imitate, 
were politicians after this form and fashion—Aristides, 
Nicias, my namesake,® Pericles. But since these orators 
have appeared who ask, What is your pleasure? what shall 
I move? how can I oblige you? the public welfare is com- 
plimented away for a moment’s popularity, and these are 
the results: the orators thrive, you are disgraced. Mark, 
O Athenians, what a summary contrast may be drawn be- 
tween the doings in our olden time and in yours. It is a 
tale brief and familiar to all, for the examples by which you 
may still be happy are found not abroad, men of Athens, but 
at home. Our forefathers, whom the speakers humoured 
not nor caressed, as these men caress you, for five-and-forty 
years took the leadership of the Greeks by general consent, 
and brought above ten thousand talents into the citadel; 
and the king of this country was submissive to them, as 
a barbarian should be to Greeks; and many glorious 
trophies they erected for victories won by their own fight- 
ing on land and sea, and they are the sole people in the 
world who have bequeathed a renown superior to envy. 
Such were their merits in the affairs of Greece; see what 
they were at home, both as citizens and as men. Their 
public works are edifices and ornaments of such beauty 
and grandeur in temples and consecrated furniture, that 
posterity have no power to surpass them. In private they 
were so modest and attached to the principle of our con- 
stitution that whoever knows the style of house which 
Aristides had, or Miltiades, and the illustrious of that day, 
perceives it to be no grander than those of the neighbours. 
Their politics were not for money-making; each felt it his 
duty to exalt the commonwealth.® By a conduct honour- 
able toward the Greeks, pious to the gods, brotherlike 
among themselves, they justly attained a high prosperity. 

So fared matters with them under the statesmen I have 
mentioned. How fare they with you under the worthies 
of our time? Is there any likeness or resemblance? I 
pass over other topics, on which I could expatiate; but 
observe: in this utter absence of competitors (Lacedæ- 
monians depressed, Thebans employed, none of the rest 
capable of disputing the supremacy with us), when we 
might hold our own securely and arbitrate the claims of 
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others, we have been deprived of our rightful territory, 
and spent above fifteen hundred talents to no purpose; 
the allies whom we gained in war these persons have lost 
in peace, and we have trained up against ourselves an ene- 
my thus formidable. Or let any one come forward and 
tell me by whose contrivance but ours Philip has grown 
strong. Well, sir, this looks bad, but things at home are 
better. What proof can be adduced? The parapets that 
are whitewashed? The roads that are repaired? fountains, 
and fooleries? Look at the men of whose statesmanship 
these are the fruits. They have risen from beggary to 
opulence, or from obscurity to honour; some have made 
their private houses more splendid than the public build- 
ings, and in proportion as the state has declined their for- 
tunes have been exalted. 

What has produced thése results? How is it that all 
went prosperously then, and now goes wrong? Because 
anciently the people, having the courage to be soldiers, 
controlled the statesmen, and disposed of all emoluments; 
any of the rest was happy to receive from the people his 
share of honour, office, or advantage. Now, contrariwise, 
the statesmen dispose of emoluments; through them every- 
thing is done; you, the people, enervated, stripped of 
treasure and allies, are become as underlings and hangers- 
on, happy if these persons dole you out show-money or 
send you paltry beeves;?° and, the unmanliest part of all, 
you are grateful for receiving your own. They, coop- 
ing you in the city, lead you to your pleasures, and 
make you tame and submissive to their hands. It is im- 
possible, I say, to have a high and noble spirit while you 
are engaged in petty and mean employments; whatever be 
the pursuits of men, their characters must be similar. By 
Ceres! I should not wonder if I, for mentioning these 
things, suffered more from your resentment than the men 
who have brought them to pass. For even liberty of 
speech you allow not on all subjects; I marvel, indeed, you 
have allowed it here. 

Would you but even now, renouncing these practices, 
perform military service and act worthily of yourselves; 
would you employ these domestic superfluities as a means 
to gain advantage abroad; perhaps, Athenians, perhaps you 
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might gain some solid and important advantage, and be 
rid of these perquisites, which are like the diet ordered 
by physicians for the sick. As that neither imparts 
strength nor suffers the patient to die, so your allowances 
are not enough to be of substantial benefit, nor yet permit 
you to reject them and turn to something else. Thus do 
they increase the general apathy. What? I shall be 
asked; mean you stipendiary service? Yes, and forthwith 
the same arrangement for all, Athenians, that each, taking 
his dividend from the public, may be what the state re- 
quires. Is peace to be had? You are better at home, 
under no compulsion to act dishonourably from indigence. 
Is there such an emergency as the present? Better to be 
a soldier, as you ought, in your country’s cause, maintained 
by those very allowances. Is any one of you beyond the 
military age? What he now irregularly takes without doing 
service let him take by just regulation, superintending and 
transacting needful business. Thus, without derogating 
from or adding to our political system, only removing 
some irregularity, I bring it into order, establishing a uni- 
form rule for receiving money, for serving in war, for sit- 
ting on juries, for doing what each according to his age 
can do, and what occasion requires. I never advise we 
should give to idlers the wages of the diligent, or sit at 
leisure, passive and helpless, to hear that such a one’s mer- 
cenaries are victorious, as we now do. Not that I blame 
any one who does you a service; I only call upon you, 
Athenians, to perform on your own account those duties 
for which you honour strangers, and not to surrender that 
post of dignity which, won through many glorious dangers, 
your ancestors have bequeathed. 

I have said nearly all that I think necessary. I trust 
you will adopt that course which is best for the country 
and yourselves. 

NOTES 


1A fortress on the Propontis (now Sea of Marmora), near Perin- 
thus. This was a post of importance to the Athenians, who received 
large supplies of corn from that district. y A 

? Corresponding nearly to our November. The Attic year began in 
July, and contained twelve lunar months, of alternately twenty-nine 
and thirty days. The Greeks attempted to make the lunar and solar 
courses coincide by cycles of years, but fell into great confusion. 
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*This large proportion of the serviceable citizens, ræv èv aslo, 
shows the alarm at Athens. Philip’s illness seems to have put a stop 
to his progress in Thrace at this period. Immediately on his recovery 
he began his aggression against Olynthus. 

*The Eleusinian Mysteries, in honour of Ceres and Proserpine, 
called The Mysteries from their peculiar sanctity. 

5A provision was made by Solon for a periodical revision of the 
Athenian laws by means of a legislative committee, called Nopo@éra:. 
They were chosen by lot from the judicial body, on a reference to 
them by a vote of the popular assembly. Demosthenes says, “ Enact 
no statutes,” instead of saying, “ Let the committee enact no statutes.” 
This is because the committee would be taken from the people them- 
selves, and the part are treated as the whole. So in speeches to juries 
we shall frequently observe that in mentioning the decision of some 
other jury he says, “ You did this or that,” as if they were the same 
persons. 

* Barbarians (among the Greeks) designates persons who were not 
of Hellenic origin. Alexander, an ancestor of Philip, had obtained 
admission to the Olympic games by proving himself to be of Argive 
descent. But the Macedonian people were scarcely considered as 
Greeks till a much later period; and Demosthenes speaks rather with 
reference to the nation than to Philip personally. 

* Demosthenes sneers at the custom of introducing into the debate 
sententious professions of good-will and prayers for prosperity; a poor 
substitute (he would say) for good counsel. Compare Virg., “ Georg.,” 
iii, 454: 

“ Alitur vitium vivitque tegendo, 
Dum medicas adhibere manus ad vulnera pastor 
Abnegat, et meliora Deos sedet omina poscens.” 

* Demosthenes, the general so distinguished in the Peloponnesian 
war, who defeated the Spartans at Pylus, and afterward lost his life 
in Sicily. 

° As Horace says: 

“ Privatus illis census erat brevis, 
Commune magnum.” 

* Entertainments were frequently given to the people after sacri- 
fices, at which a very small part of the victim was devoted to the gods, 
such as the legs and intestines, the rest being kept for more profane 
purposes. The Athenians were remarkably extravagant in sacrifices. 
Demades, ridiculing the donations of public meat, compared the re- 
public to an old woman sitting at home in slippers and supping her 
broth. Demosthenes, using the diminutive fotiia, charges the magis- 
trates with supplying lean and poor oxen, whereas the victims ought 
to be healthy and large, réAci. See Virgil, “ AEn.,” xi, 739: 

“Hic amor, hoc studium; dum sacra secundns aruspex 
Nuntiet, ac lucos vocet hostia pinguis in altos.” 
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ity and confusion, not only because many interests have 

been sacrificed, and it is useless to make fine speeches 
about them, but because, for preserving what remains, 
you can not agree upon any single expedient, some hold- 
ing one opinion and some another. And besides, per- 
plexing and difficult as deliberation of itself is, you, 
Athenians, have rendered it far more so. For other men 
usually hold counsel before action, you hold it after; the 
result of which during all the time of my remembrance 
has been that the censurer of your errors gets repute and 
credit as a good speaker, while your interests and objects 
of deliberation are lost. Yet, even under these circum- 
stances, I believe, and I have risen with the persuasion, that 
if you will desist from wrangling and tumult, and listen 
as becomes men on a political consultation of such im- 
portance, I shall be able to suggest and advise measures 
by which our affairs may be improved and our losses re- 
trieved. 

Well as I know, Athenians, that to talk before you of 
one’s self and one’s own counsels is a successful artifice with 
unscrupulous men, I think it so vulgar and offensive that 
I shrink from it even in a case of necessity. However, I 
think you will better appreciate what I shall say now by 
calling to mind a little that I said on former occasions. 
For example, Athenians, when they were advising you in 
the troubles of Eubcea to assist Plutarch,! and undertake 
a discreditable and expensive war, I, and I alone, stood 
forward to oppose it, and was nearly torn to pieces by the 
men who for petty lucre have seduced you into many 
grievous errors. A short time later, when you incurred 
disgrace, and suffered what no mortals ever did from parties 
whom they assisted, you all acknowledged the worthless- 
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ness of their counsels who misled you, and the soundness 
of mine. Again, Athenians, when I saw that Neoptole- 
mus * the actor, privileged under colour of his profession, 
was doing serious mischief to the state, managing and di- 
recting things-:at Athens on Philip’s behalf, I came and 
informed you, not from any private enmity or malice, as 
subsequent occurrences have shown. And herein I shall 
not blame the advocates of Neoptolemus (for there were 
none), but you yourselves; for had you been seeing a trage- 
dy in the Temple of Bacchus, instead of it being a debate 
on the public weal and safety, you could not have heard 
him with more partiality, or me with more intolerance. 
But I suppose you all now understand that he made his 
journey to the enemy in order (as he said) to get the debts 
there owing to him, and defray thereout his public charges 
at home; and, after urging this argument, that it was hard 
to reproach men who brought over their effects from 
abroad, as soon as he obtained security through the peace, 
he converted into money all the real estate which he pos- 
sessed here, and has gone off with it to Philip. Thus two 
of my warnings, justly and rightfully pronounced in accord- 
ance with the truth, testify in my favour as a counsellor. 
A third, men of Athens, I will mention, this one only, 
and straight proceed to the subject of my address. When 
we ambassadors, after receiving the oaths on the peace, had 
returned, and certain men were promising that Thespiz 
and Platæa ë would be repeopled; that Philip, if he got the 
mastery, would save the Phocians, and disperse the popu- 
lation of Thebes;* that Oropus® would be yours, and 
Eubcea given as compensation for Amphipolis, with more 
of the like hopes and delusions, which led you on, against 
policy, equity, and honour, to abandon the Phocians; you 
will find I neither aided in any of these deceits nor held 
my tongue. I warned you, as you surely remember, that 
I knew not of these things nor expected them, and deemed 
it all idle gossip. 

These instances, wherein I have shown greater fore- 
sight than others, I mention not by way of boast, nor 
ascribe, Athenians, to any sagacity of my own, nor will I 
pretend to discover or discern the future from any but 
two causes, which I will state: first, men of Athens, through 
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good fortune, which I observe beats all the craft and clev- 
erness of man; secondly, because I judge and estimate 
things disinterestedly, and no one can show that any lucre 
is attached to my politics or my speeches. Therefore, 
whatever be your true policy, as indicated by the circum- 
stances, I have a correct view of it; but when you put 
money on one side as in a balance, it carries away and 
pulls down the judgment with it, and he that does so can 
no longer reason upon anything justly or soundly. 

The first thing which I maintain to be necessary is this: 
Whether you seek to obtain allies, or contribution, or 
aught else for the state, do it without disturbing the pres- 
ent peace; not that it is very glorious or worthy of you, 
but, whatever be its character, it had better suited our 
interests never to have made peace than to break it our- 
selves, for we have thrown away many advantages which 
would have rendered the war then safer and easier for us 
than it can be now. Secondly, Athenians, we must take 
care that these people assembled and calling themselves 
Amphictyons? are not by us necessitated, or furnished 
with a plea, to make a common war against us. I grant, 
if we renewed the war with Philip on account of Amphip- 
olis, or any such private quarrel, in which Thessalians, 
Argives, and Thebans are not concerned, none of them 
would join in it, and least of all—hear me before you cry 
out—the Thebans; not that they are kindly disposed to 
us, or would not gratify Philip, but they see clearly, stupid 
as one may think them,’ that if they had a war with you 
the hardships would all be theirs, while another sat wait- 
ing for the advantages. Therefore, they would not throw 
themselves into it unless the ground and origin of the war 
were common. Soif we again went to war with the 
Thebans for Oropus or any private cause, I should fear 
no disaster, because our respective auxiliaries would assist 
us or them if either country were invaded, but would join 
with neither in aggression. Such is the spirit of alliances 
that are worfh regard, and so the thing naturally is. 
People are not friendly either to us or the Thebans to the 
extent of equally desiring our safety and our predomi- 
nance. Safe they would all have us for their own sakes; 
dominant, so as to become their masters, they would not 
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have either of us. What, then, say I, is the danger? what 
to be guarded against? Lest in the coming war there be 
found a common plea, a common grievance for all. If 
Argives, and Messenians, and Megalopolitans, and some 
of the other Peloponnesians who are in league with them 
are hostile to us on account of our negotiating with the 
Lacedemonians and seeming to take up some of their en- 
terprises; if the Thebans are (as they say) our enemies, and 
will be more so, because we harbour their exiles and in 
every way manifest our aversion to them; Thessalians 
again, because we harbour the Phocian exiles; and Philip 
because we oppose his admission to the Amphictyonic 
body. I fear that, each incensed on a private quarrel, they 
will combine to bring war upon you, setting up the decrees 
of the Amphictyons, and be drawn on (beyond what their 
single interests require) to battle it with us, as they did 
with the Phocians. For you are surely aware that now the 
Thebans and Philip and the Thessalians have co-operated, 
without having each exactly the same views. For exam- 
ple, the Thebans could not hinder Philip from advancing 
and occupying the passes, nor yet from coming last and 
having the credit of their labours. True, in respect of 
territorial acquisition, something has been done for them, 
but in regard to honour and reputation they have fared 
wretchedly; since, had Philip not stepped in, they would 
(it seems) have got nothing. This was not agreeable to 
them, but having the wish without the power to obtain 
Orchomenos and Coronea, they submitted to it all. Of 
Philip, you know, some persons venture to say that he 
would not have given Orchomenos and Coronea to the 
Thebans, but was compelled to do so. I wish them joy 
of their opinion? but thus far I believe that he cared not 
so much about that business as he desired to occupy the 
passes and have the glory of the war, as being determined 
by his agency, and the direction of the Pythian games. 
Such were the objects of his ambition. The Thessalians 
wished not either Philip or Thebes to be aggrandized, since 
in both they saw danger to themselves, but sought to ob- 
tain these two advantages, the synod at Thermopyle, and 
the privileges at Delphi,!° for which objects they aided the 
confederacy. Thus you will find that each party has been 
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led into many acts unwillingly; and against this danger, 
being such as I describe, you must take precautions. 

Must we then do as we are bidden for fear of the con- 
sequences? and do you recommend this? Far from it. 1 
advise you so to act as not to compromise your dignity, 
to avoid war, to prove yourselves right-thinking, just- 
speaking men. With those who think we should boldly 
suffer anything, and do not foresee the war, I would reason 
thus. We permit the Thebans to have Oropus; and if 
one asked us why, and required a true answer, we should 
say, To avoid war. And to Philip now we have ceded 
Amphipolis by treaty, and allow the Cardians'! to be ex- 
cepted from the other people of the Chersonese; and the 
Carian !* to seize the islands Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, and 
the Byzantines to detain’? our vessels; evidently because 
we think the tranquility of peace more beneficial than 
strife and contest about such questions. It were folly, 
then, and utter absurdity, after dealing thus with each party 
singly on matters of vital moment to ourselves, to battle 
now with them all for a shadow at Delphi. 


NOTES 


*Callias, sovereign of Chalcis, had invited Philip into Euboea, to 
assist him against Plutarch, sovereign of Eretria; Plutarch applied to 
Athens for assistance, and Phocion was sent with an army into Eubcea, 
where, by the carelessness or treachery of Plutarch, he was exposed in 
a defile at Tamynz, and attacked by Callias with a superior force of 
Chalcidians and Macedonians. He gained the victory, but to punish 
Plutarch expelled him from Eretria. This happened B. c. 354. After 
Phocion quitted the island, a Macedonian party began to prevail at 
Eretria, and Philip got possession of the city, defeating and taking 
prisoner Molossus, the Athenian commander. 

2 Neoptolemus on some professional engagement at Pella had prob- 
ably been bribed by Philip. He was active in promoting the peace, 
and afterward abandoned his country for Macedonia. 

3 Thespiæ and Platæa were taken and razed to the ground by the 
Thebans under Epaminondas, B. C. 373. : 

4*That is, dismantle the city, and disperse the inhabitants into 
villages in order to destroy their power. An example of such a d:olmois 
was the dismemberment of Mantinea by the Spartans in the year 
B. C. 385. 

$ Orepus was a border town, for the possession of which Thebes 
and Athens had long contended. Themison of Eretria had taken it 
from Athens, and put it in the hands of the Thebans. ] 

€ That is, money contributed by allies. When the Athenians re- 
established their confederacy, which had been dissolved by the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the payments received from the allies received the name 
of contributions, eévragis, as less obnoxious than tribute, pdpos. 
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"The Amphictyonic league, at the head of which Philip was now 
placed, was a federal union of Hellenic (or Greek) tribes, having for its 
object the maintenance of a common religion and nationality. The 
various deputies met twice a year, in the spring at Delphi, in the 
autumn at Anthela, near Thermopyle. They met not only to cele- 
brate games and festivals, but to transact the business of the league, 
to determine questions of international law and religion. The oracular 
sanctity of Delphi gave a dignity to these meetings, but the rivalry and 
jealousies of the more powerful Greek states did not permit them 
(in general) to be controlled by Amphictyonic decrees. The three 
Sacred wars are instances in which their decrees were enforced by 
combination; but in the last two, for which Philip’s aid was invited, 
there was but little enthusiasm in the cause from any motive of re- 
ligion or patriotism. The meeting at which Philip had been chosen 
president was so tumultuous and irregular that the Athenians would 
not allow it to be a legal convocation of the Amphictyonic body. 
Philip greatly resented this, because his election was considered to 
establish the title of his countrymen to rank among the Greek nations. 

* Beeotian stupidity was proverbial. So Horace, “ Epist. II,” i, 224: 

“ Boeotiim in crasso jurares aere natum.” 

? Demosthenes did not entirely scout the suggestion made with re- 
gard to Philip’s views; but perhaps he thonght that Philip could not 
venture to offend his Theban allies then, and one of the means of 
humbling Athens was to increase the power of her neighbour. If it 
be asked why Philip might not have seized upon Elatea at this time, 
as well as eight years later, I should say, not on account of the peace 
with Athens, but because he desired to rest upon his Amphictyonic 
honours, and have the full benefit of the moral ascendency which he 
had acquired. It was not clear that his grand object, which was rather 
to lead than to conquer Greece, might not be obtained without a war 
against any of her principal states. Afterward, when the Athenians, 
under the active administration of Demosthenes, baffled his efforts in 
the north, and showed a determination to counteract all his projects, it 
became necessary for him to strike a decisive blow, even at the risk of ir- 
ritating Thebes. He ran this risk, and succeeded, but not without danger. 

“The Thessalians were peculiarly aggrieved by their exclusion 
(during the Sacred War) from the national synod, and from the oracle 
and festivities of Delphi. Their country had been the cradle of the 
Hellenic race, their deputies were the most numerous in the council, 
and their vicinity to the places of meeting gave them a greater interest 
in the proceedings. Hence they most eagerly pressed for punishment 
of the Phocians. The tribes of Mount (ta proposed that the male 
population of Phocis should be precipitated from the Delphian rock, 
which cruelty was not permitted by Philip. To gratify the Thessalians, 
Philip put them in possession of Nicza, one of the towns near the pass 
of Thermopylæ, but even there he kept a Macedonian garrison. The 
het had expected to have that town themselves, and were disap- 
pointed. 

> Cardia was a city at the northwestern extremity of the Chersonese, 
and from its position on the isthmus was considered the key of the 
peninsula. Among the towns ceded to Athens by Cersobleptes, Car- 
dia had not been included; but the Athenians afterward laid claim to 
it, and Philip supported the Cardians in resisting that claim. 

“Idriens, King of Caria, who was now in possession of these 
islands, which had revolted from Athens in the Social War. 

* Compel them to go into their port to pay harbour duties. 
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N all the speeches, men of Athens, about Philip’s meas- 
ures and infringements of the peace, I observe that 
statements made in our behalf are thought just and 
generous,’ and all who accuse Philip are heard with ap- 
probation; yet nothing (I may say) that is proper, or for 
the sake of which the speeches are worth hearing, is done. 
To this point are the affairs of Athens brought, that the 
more fully and clearly one convicts Philip of violating the 
peace with you, and plotting against the whole of Greece, 
the more difficult it becomes to advise you how to act. 
The cause lies in all of us, Athenians, that when we ought 
to oppose an ambitious power by deeds and actions, not 
by words, we men of the hustings shrink from our duty, 
of moving and advising, for fear of your displeasure, and 
only declaim on the heinousness and atrocity of Philip’s 
conduct; you of the assembly, though better instructed 
than Philip to argue justly, or comprehend the argument 
of another, to check him in the execution of his designs, are 
totally unprepared. The result is inevitable, I imagine, 
and perhaps just. You each succeed better in what you 
are busy and earnest about: Philip in actions, you in words. 
If you are still satisfied with using the better arguments 
it is an easy matter, and there is no trouble; but if we are 
to take measures for the correction of these evils to pre- 
vent their insensible progress and the rising up of a mighty 
power against which we could have no defence, then our 
course of deliberation is not the same as formerly; the 
orators, and you that hear them, must prefer good and 
salutary counsels to those which are easy and agreeable. 
First, men of Athens, if any one regards without uneasi- 
ness the might and dominion of Philip, and imagines that 
it threatens no danger to the state, or that all his prepara- 
tions are not against you, I marvel, and would entreat you 
9 123 
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every one to hear briefly from me the reasons why I am 
led to form a contrary expectation, and wherefore I deem 
Philip an enemy; that, if I appear to have the clearer fore- 
sight, you may hearken to me; if they, who have such con- 
fidence and trust in Philip, you may give your adherence to 
them. 

Thus, then, I reason, Athenians. What did Philip first 
make himself master of after the peace? Thermopylæ 
and the Phocian state. Well, and how used he his power? 
He chose to act for the benefit of Thebes, not of Athens. 
Why so? Because, I conceive, measuring his calculations 
by ambition, by his desire of universal empire, without re- 
gard to peace, quiet, or justice, he saw plainly that to a 
people of our character and principles nothing could he 
offer or give that would induce you for self-interest to sac- 
rifice any of the Greeks to him. He sees that you, having 
respect for justice, dreading the infamy of the thing, and 
exercising proper forethought, would oppose him in any 
such attempt as much as if you were at war; but the 
Thebans he expected (and events prove him right) would, 
in return for the services done them, allow him in every- 
thing else to have his way, and, so far from thwarting or 
impeding him, would fight on his side if he required it. 
From the same persuasion he befriended lately the Mes- 
senians and Argives, which is the highest panegyric upon 
you, Athenians, for you are adjudged by these proceedings 
to be the only people incapable of betraying for lucre the 
national rights of Greece, or bartering your attachment to 
her for any obligation or benefit. And this opinion of you, 
that (so different) of the Argives and Thebans, he has 
naturally formed not only from a view of present times, 
but by reflection on the past. For assuredly he finds and 
hears that your ancestors, who might have governed the 
rest of Greece on terms of submitting to Persia, not only 
spurned the proposal when Alexander,’ this man’s ances- 
tor, came as herald to negotiate, but preferred to abandon 
their country and endure any suffering, and thereafter 
achieved such exploits as all the world loves to mention, 
though none could ever speak them worthily, and there- 
fore I must be silent; for their deeds are too mighty to 
be uttered è in words. But the forefathers of the Argives 
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and Thebans, they either joined the barbarian’s army or 
did not oppose it, and therefore he knows that both will 
selfishly embrace their advantage without considering the 
common interest of the Greeks. He thought, then, if he 
chose your friendship it must be on just principles; if he 
attached himself to them he should find auxiliaries of his 
ambition. This is the reason of his preferring them to 
you both then and now. For certainly he does not see 
them with a larger navy than you, nor has he acquired 
an inland empire and renounced that of the sea and the 
ports, nor does he forget the professions and’ promises on 
which he obtained the peace. 

Well, it may be said, he knew all this, yet he so acted, 
not from ambition or the motives which I charge, but 
because the demands of the Thebans were more equitable 
than yours. Of all pleas, this now is the least open to 
him. He that bids the Lacedzemonians resign Messene, 
how can he pretend, when he delivered Orchomenos and 
Coronea to the Thebans, to have acted on a conviction of 
justice? 

But, forsooth, he was compelled—this plea remains— 
he made concessions against his will, being surrounded by 
Thessalian horse and Theban infantry. Excellent! So of 
his intentions they talk; he will mistrust the Thebans, and 
some carry news about that he will fortify Elatea. All 
this he intends and will intend, I dare say; but to attack 
the Lacedemonians on behalf of Messene and Argos he 
does not intend; he actually sends mercenaries and money 
into the country, and is expected himself with a great force. 
The Lacedemonians, who are enemies of Thebes, he over- 
throws; the Phocians, whom he himself before destroyed, 
will he now preserve? 

And who can believe this? I can not think that Philip, 
either if he was forced into his former measures or if he 
were now giving up the Thebans, would pertinaciously 
oppose their enemies; his present conduct rather shows 
that he adopted those measures by choice. All things 
prove to a correct observer that his whole plan of action 
is against our state. And this has now become to him 
a sort of necessity. Consider. He desires empire; he 
conceives you to be his only opponents. He has been for 
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some time wronging you, as his own conscience best in- 
forms him, since, by retaining what belongs to you, he 
secures the rest of his dominion; had he given up Amphip- 
olis and Potidza, he deemed himself unsafe at home. He 
knows, therefore, both that he is plotting against you and 
that you are aware of it; and, supposing you to have in- 
telligence, he thinks you must hate him; he is alarmed, 
expecting some disaster, if you get the chance, unless. he 
hastes to prevent you. Therefore he is awake, and on the 
watch against us; he courts certain people—Thebans, and 
people in Peloponnesus of the like views—who from cu- 
pidity, he thinks, will be satisfied with the present, and from 
dulness of understanding will foresee none of the conse- 
quences. And yet men of even moderate sense might 
notice striking facts, which I had occasion to quote to the 
Messenians and Argives, and perhaps it is better they 
should be repeated to you. 

You,men of Messene, said I, how do you think the Olyn- 
thians would have brooked to hear anything against Philip 
at those times, when he surrendered to them Anthemus, 
which all former kings of Macedonia claimed, when he 
cast out the Athenian colonists and gave them Potidza, 
taking on himself your enmity, and giving them the land 
toenjoy? Think you they expected such treatment as they 
got, or would have believed it if they had been told? 
Nevertheless, said I, they, after enjoying for a short time 
the land of others, are for a long time deprived by him 
of their own, shamefully expelled, not only vanquished, but 
betrayed by one another and sold. In truth, these too 
close connections with despots are not safe for republics. 
The Thessalians, again, think you, said I, when he ejected 
their tyrants, and gave back Nicza and Magnesia, they 
expected to have the decemvirate* which is now estab- 
lished? or that he who restored the meeting at Pyle® 
would take away their revenues? Surely not. And yet 
these things have occurred, as all mankind may know. 
You behold Philip, I said, a dispenser of gifts and prom- 
ises; pray, if you are wise, that you may never know him 
for a cheat and a deceiver. By Jupiter! I said, there are 
manifold contrivances for the guarding and defending of 
cities, as ramparts, walls, trenches, and the like; these are 
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all made with hands and require expense, but there is one 
common safeguard in the nature of prudent men which is 
a good security for all, but especially for democracies 
against despots. What do I mean? Mistrust. Keep this, 
hold to this; preserve this only, and you can never be 
injured. What do you desire? Freedom. Then see you 
not that Philip’s. very titles are at variance therewith? 
Every king and despot is a foe to freedom, an antagonist 
to laws. Will you not beware, I said, lest, seeking deliver- 
ance from war, you find a master? 

They heard me with a tumult of approbation, and many 
other speeches they heard from the ambassadors, both in 
my presence and afterward; yet none the more, as it ap- 
pears, will they keep aloof from Philip’s friendship and 
promises. And no wonder that Messenians and certain 
Peloponnesians should act contrary to what their reason 
approves; but you, who understand yourselves, and by us 
orators are told how you are plotted against, how you 
are inclosed! you, I fear, to escape present exertion, will 
come to ruin ere you are aware. So doth the moment’s 
ease and indulgence prevail over distant advantage. 

As to your measures, you will in prudence, I presume, 
consult hereafter by yourselves. I will furnish you with 
such an answer as it becomes the assembly to decide upon. 


Here the proposed answer was read ® 


It were just, men of Athens, to call the persons who 
brought those promises, on the faith whereof you con- 
cluded peace. For I should never have submitted to go 
as ambassador, and you would certainly not have discon- 
tinued the war, had you supposed that Philip, on obtain- 
ing peace, would act thus; but the statements then made 
were very different. Ay, and others you should call. 
Whom? The men who declared—after the peace, when 
I had returned from my second mission, that for the oaths, 
when, perceiving your delusion, I gave warning, and pro- 
tested, and opposed the abandonment of Thermopylæ and 
the Phocians—that I, being a water-drinker,’ was natu- 
rally a churlish and morose fellow, that Philip, if he passed 
the straits, would do just as you desired, fortify Thespiz 
and Platæa, humble the Thebans, cut through the Cher- 
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sonese® at his own expense, and give you Oropus and 
Eubcea in exchange for Amphipolis. All these declara- 
tions on the hustings I am sure you remember, though 
you are not famous for remembering injuries. And, the 
most disgraceful thing of all, you voted in your confidence 
that this same peace should descend to your posterity; so 
completely were you misled. Why mention I this now, 
and desire these men to be called? By the gods, I will 
tell you the truth frankly and without reserve. Not that 
I may fall a-wrangling, to provoke recrimination before 
you, and afford my old adversaries a fresh pretext for get- 
ting more from Philip, nor for the purpose of idle garrulity. 
But I imagine that what Philip is doing will grieve you 
hereafter more than it does now. I see the thing progress- 
ing, and would that my surmises were false; but I doubt 
it is too near already. So when you are able no longer 
to disregard events, when, instead of hearing from me or 
others that these measures are against Athens, you all see 
it yourselves, and know it for certain, I expect you will be 
wrathful and exasperated. I fear then, as your ambassa- 
dors have concealed the purpose for which they know they 
were corrupted, those who endeavour to repair what the 
others have lost may chance to encounter your resentment; 
for I see it is a practice with many to vent their anger, not 
upon the guilty, but on persons most in their power. 
While, therefore, the mischief is only coming and prepar- 
ing, while we hear one another speak, I wish every man, 
though he knows it well, to be reminded who it was ° per- 
suaded you to abandon Phocis and Thermopylæ, by the 
command of which Philip commands the road to Attica 
and Peloponnesus, and has brought it to this, that your 
deliberation must be, not about claims and interests abroad, 
but concerning the defence of your home and a war in 
Attica, which will grieve every citizen when it comes, and, 
indeed, it has commenced from that day. Had you not 
been then deceived, there would be nothing to distress 
the state. Philip would certainly never have prevailed at 
sea and come to Attica with a fleet, nor would he have 
marched with a land force by Phocis and Thermopylæ: he 
must either have acted honourably, observing the peace 
and-keeping quiet, or been immediately in a war similar 
N 
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to that which made him desire the peace. Enough has 
been said to awaken recollection. Grant, O ye gods, it 
be not all fully confirmed! I would have no man punished, 
though death he may deserve, to the damage and danger of 
the country. 


NOTES 


* Generous, as regards the Greek states, whose independence the 
Athenians stand up for. This praise Demosthenes frequently claims 
for his countrymen, and, compared with the rest of the Greeks, they 
deserved it. Leland understood the word @:Aavépémovs in the same 
sense, though he translates it humane. We use the term philan- 
thropic in a sense not unlike that of the orator; but, as Leland truly 
observes, “the distinction of Greek and barbarian precluded the rest 
of mankind from a just share in Grecian philanthropy ”; and he might 
have added, that their notions of slavery were not in accordance with 
an enlarged humanity. Therefore, I prefer a word of a less arrogant 
meaning. Jacobs: billig. Francis: “ filled with sentiments of exceed- 
ing moderation.” 

? Alexander of Macedon, son of Amyntas, was sent by Mardonius, 
the Persian commander, to offer the most favourable terms to the 
Athenians if they would desert the cause of the Greeks. The Spartans 
at the same time sent an embassy to remind them of their duty. The 
spirited reply which the Athenians made to both embassies is related 
by Herodotus. The Thebans submitted to Xerxes, and fought against 
the Greeks at the battle of Platea. The Argives were neutral, chiefly 
from jealousy of Sparta. They demanded half the command of the 
allied army as a condition of their assistance, but this could not be 
complied with. 

* The simple emeiy in the original is more forcible than if it had 
been énaweiy, or the like. Compare Shakespeare, “ Coriolanus,” act 
ii, scene ii: 

“I shall lack voice: the deeds of Coriolanus 
Should not be uttered feebly.. . 
For this last, 
Before and in Corioli, let me say, 
I can not speak him home.” 

‘Thessaly was anciently divided into four districts, each called a 
tetras, and this. as we learn from the third Philippic, was restored soon 
after the termination of the Sacred War. The object of Philip in 
effecting this arrangement was, no doubt, to weaken the influence of 
the great Thessalian families by a division of power; otherwise the 
Pherzan tyranny might have been exchanged for an oligarchy power- 
ful enough to be independent of Macedonia. The decemvirate here 
spoken of (if the text be correct) was a further contrivance to forward 
Philip’s views; whether we adopt Leland’s opinion that each tetrarchy 
was governed by a council of ten, or Schaefer’s, that each city was 
placed under ten governors. Jacobs understands the word decem- 
virate not to refer to any positive form of government, but generally 
to designate a tyranny, such as that which the Lacedemonians used 
to introduce into conquered cities. So, for example, the Romans 
might have spoken of a decemvirate after the time of Appius. How- 
ever this be, Philip seems to have contrived that the ruling body, 
whether in the tetrarchy or the decadarchy, should be his own crea- 
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tures. Two of them, Eudicus and Simus, are particularly mentioned 
by Demosthenes as traitors. 

ë Pyle, which signifies gates, was a name applied by the Greeks to 
divers passes, or defiles, but especially to the pass of Thermopylæ, 
which opened through the ridges of Mount (Eta into the country of 
the Epicnemidian Locrians, and was so called from the hot sulphu- 
reous springs that gushed from the foot of the mountain. 

5 Whether this was moved by the orator himself, or formally read 
as his motion by the officer of the assembly, does not appear. 

7It was Philocrates who said this. There were many jokes against 
Demosthenes as a water-drinker. 

° This peninsula being exposed to incursions from Thrace, a plan 
was conceived of cutting through the isthmus from Pteleon to Leuce 
Acte, to protect the Athenian settlements. 

° He means Æschines. 


THE THIRD PHILIPPIC 
B. C. 341 


ANY speeches, men of Athens, are made in almost 
every assembly about the hostilities of Philip—hos- 
tilities which ever since the treaty of peace he has 

been committing, as well against you as against the 
rest of the Greeks; and all (I am sure) are ready to avow, 
though they forbear to do so, that our counsels and our 
measures should be directed to his humiliation and chas- 
tisement : nevertheless, so low have our affairs been 
brought by inattention and negligence, I fear it is a harsh 
truth to say that if all the orators had sought to suggest, 
and you to pass resolutions for the utter ruining of the 
commonwealth, we could not, methinks, be worse off than 
we are. A variety of circumstances may have brought us 
to this state; our affairs have not declined from one or 
two causes only: but, if you rightly examine, you will 
find it chiefly owing to the orators, who study to please 
you rather than advise for the best. Some of whom, Athe- 
nians, seeking to maintain the basis of their own power 
and repute, have no forethought for the future, and there- 
fore think you also ought to have none; others, accusing 
and calumniating practical statesmen, labour only to make 
Athens punish Athens, and in such occupation to engage 
her, that Philip may have liberty to say and do what he 
pleases. Politics of this kind are common here, and are 
the causes of your failures and embarrassment. I beg, 
Athenians, that you will not resent my plain speaking of 
the truth. Only consider. You hold liberty of speech 
in other matters to be the general right of all residents in 
Athens, insomuch that you allow a measure of it even to 
foreigners and slaves, and many servants may be seen 
among you speaking their thoughts more freely than citi- 
zens in some other states; and yet you have altogether 
banished it from your councils. The result has been, that 
10 131 
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in the assembly you give yourselves airs and are flattered 
at hearing nothing but compliments, in your measures and 
proceedings you are brought to the utmost peril. If such 
be your disposition now, I must be silent: if you will listen 
to good advice without flattery, I am ready to speak. For 
though our affairs are in a deplorable condition, though 
many sacrifices have been made, still, if you will choose to 
perform your duty, it is possible to repair it all. A para- 
dox, and yet a truth, am I about to state. That which 
is the most lamentable in the past is best for the future. 
How is this? Because you performed no part of your 
duty, great or small, and therefore you fared ill: had you 
done all that became you, and your situation were the 
same, there would be no hope of amendment. Philip has 
indeed prevailed over your sloth and negligence, but not 
over the country: you have not been worsted; you have 
not even bestirred yourselves. 

If now we were all agreed that Philip is at war with 
Athens and infringing the peace, nothing would a speaker 
need to urge or advise but the safest and easiest way of 
resisting him. But since, at the very time when Philip is 
capturing cities and retaining divers of our dominions and 
assailing all people, there are men so unreasonable as to 
listen to repeated declarations in the assembly, that some 
of us are kindling war, one must be cautious and set this 
matter right: for whoever moves or advises a measure of 
defence is in danger of being accused afterward as author 
of the war. 

I will first, then, examine and determine this point, 
whether it be in our power to deliberate on peace or war. 
If the country may be at peace, if it depends on us (to 
begin with this), I say we ought to maintain peace, and I 
call upon the affirmant to move a resolution, to take some 
measure, and not to palter with us. But if another, having 
arms in his hand and a large force around him, amuses you 
with the name of peace, while he carries on the operations 
of war, what is left but to defend yourselves? You may 
profess to be at peace, if you like, as he does; I quarrel 
not with that. But if any man supposes this to be a peace, 
which will enable Philip to master all else and attack you 
last, he is a madman, or he talks of a peace observed toward 
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him by you, not toward you by him. This it is that Philip 
purchases by all his expenditure, the privilege of assailing 
you without being assailed in turn. 

If we really wait until he avows that he is at war with 
us, we are the simplest of mortals: for he would not de- 
clare that, though he marched even against Attica and 
Piræus, at least if we may judge from his conduct to others. 
For example, to the Olynthians he declared, when he was 
forty furlongs from their city, that there was no alterna- 
tive, but either they must quit Olynthus or he Macedonia; 
though before that time, whenever he was accused of such 
an intent, he took it ill and sent ambassadors to justify 
himself. Again, he marched toward the Phocians as if they 
were allies, and there were Phocian envoys who accom- 
panied his march, and many among you contended that 
his advance would not benefit the Thebans. And he came 
into Thessaly of late as a friend and ally, yet he has taken 
possession of Phere. And, lastly, he told these wretched 
people of Oreus * that he had sent his soldiers out of good- 
will to visit them, as he heard they were in trouble and 
dissension, and it was the part of allies and true friends 
to lend assistance on such occasions. People who would 
never have harmed him, though they might have adopted 
measures of defence, he chose to deceive rather than warn 
them of his attack; and think you he would declare war 
against you before he began it, and that while you are will- 
ing to be deceived? Impossible. He would be the silliest 
of mankind, if, while you the injured parties make no com- 
plaint against him, but are accusing your own country- 
men, he should terminate your intestine strife and jeal- 
ousies, warn you to turn against him, and remove the pre- 
texts of his hirelings for asserting, to amuse you, that he 
makes no war upon Athens. O heavens! would any ra- 
tional being judge by words rather than by actions who 
is at peace with him and who at war? Surely none. Well, 
then, Philip immediately after the peace, before Diopithes 
was in command or the settlers in the Chersonese had been 
sent out, took Serrium and Doriscus, and expelled from 
Serrium and the Sacred Mount the troops whom your 
general had stationed there.? What do you call such con- 
duct? He had sworn the peace. Don’t say—what does it 
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signify? how is the state concerned? Whether it be a 
trifling matter, or of no concernment to you, is a different 
question: religion and justice have the same obligation, 
be the subject of the offence great or small. Tell me now; 
when he sends mercenaries into Chersonesus, which the 
king and all the Greeks have acknowledged to be yours, 
when he avows himself an auxiliary and writes us word 
so, what are such proceedings? He says he is not at war; 
I can not, however, admit such conduct to be an observance 
of the peace; far otherwise: I say, by his attempt on Me- 
gara, by his setting up despotism in Eubcea, by his present 
advance into Thrace, by his intrigues in Peloponnesus, by 
the whole course of operations with his army, he has been 
breaking the peace and making war upon you; unless, in- 
deed, you will say that those who establish batteries are not 
at war until they apply them to the walls. But that you will 
not say: for whoever contrives and prepares the means for 
my conquest is at war with me before he darts or draws 
the bow. What, if anything should happen, is the risk you 
run? The alienation of the Hellespont, the subjection of 
Megara and Eubcea to your enemy, the siding of the Pelo- 
ponnesians with him. Then can I allow that one who sets 
such an engine at work against Athens is at peace with 
her? Quite the contrary. From the day that he destroyed 
the Phocians I date the beginning of hostilities. Defend 
yourselves instantly, and I say you will be wise: delay it, 
and you may wish in vain to do so hereafter. So much 
do I dissent from your other counsellors, men of Athens, 
that I deem any discussion about Chersonesus or Byzan- 
tium out of place. Succour them—I advise that—watch 
that no harm befalls them, send all necessary supplies to 
your troops in that quarter; but let your deliberations be 
for the safety of all Greece, as being in the utmost peril. 
I must tell you why I am so alarmed at the state of our 
affairs: that, if my reasonings are correct, you may share 
them, and make some provision at least for yourselves, 
however disinclined to do so for others; but if, in your 
judgment, I talk nonsense and absurdity, you may treat 
me as crazed, and not listen to me, either now or in future. 

That Philip from a mean and humble origin has grown 
mighty, that the Greeks are jealous and quarrelling among 
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themselves, that it was far more wonderful for him to rise 
from that insignificance than it would now be, after so 
many acquisitions, to conquer what is left; these and simi- 
lar matters, which I might dwell upon, I pass over. But I 
observe that all people, beginning with you, have conceded 
to him a right, which in former times has been the subject 
of contest in every Grecian war. And what is this? The 
right of doing what he pleases, openly fleecing and pillag- 
ing the Greeks, one after another, attacking and enslaving 
their cities. You were at the head of the Greeks for sev- 
enty-three years,* the Lacedzemonians for twenty-nine; * 
and the Thebans had some power in these latter times after 
the battle of Leuctra. Yet neither you, my countrymen, 
nor Thebans nor Lacedzemonians, were ever licensed by 
the Greeks to act as you pleased; far otherwise. When 
you, or rather the Athenians of that time, appeared to be 
dealing harshly with certain people, all the rest, even such 
as had no complaint against Athens, thought proper to 
side with the injured parties in a war against her. So, 
when the Lacedzemonians became masters and succeeded 
to your empire, on their attempting to encroach and make 
oppressive innovations,® a general war was declared against 
them, even by such as had no cause of complaint. But 
wherefore mention other people? We ourselves and the 
Lacedzmonians, although at the outset we could not allege 
any mutual injuries, thought proper to make war for the 
injustice that we saw done to our neighbours. Yet all the 
faults committed by the Spartans in those thirty years, and 
by our ancestors in the seventy, are less, men of Athens, 
than the wrongs which, in thirteen incomplete years that 
Philip has been uppermost,” he has inflicted on the Greeks: 
nay, they are scarcély a fraction of these, as may easily 
be shown in a few words. Olynthus and Methone and 
Apollonia, and thirty-two cities 8 on the borders of Thrace, 
I pass over; all which he has so cruelly destroyed, that a 
visitor could hardly tell if they were ever inhabited: and 
of the Phocians, so considerable a people exterminated, I 
say nothing. But what is the condition of Thessaly? Has 
he not taken away her constitutions and her cities, and 
established tetrarchies, to parcel her out,® not only by 
cities, but also by provinces, for subjection? Are not the 
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Eubcean states governed now by despots, and that in an 
island near to Thebes and Athens? Does he not expressly 
write in his epistles, “ I am at peace with those who are 
willing to obey me?” Nor does he write so and not act 
accordingly. He is gone to the Hellespont; he marched 
formerly against Ambracia; Elis, such an important city 
in Peloponnesus, he possesses; 1° he plotted lately to get 
Megara: neither Hellenic nor barbaric land contains the 
man’s ambition.™! And we the Greek community, seeing. 
and hearing this, instead of sending embassies to one an- 
other about it, and expressing indignation, are in such a 
miserable state, so intrenched in our separate towns, that 
to this day we can attempt nothing that interest or neces- 
sity requires; we can not combine, or form any associa- 
tion for succour and alliance; we look unconcernedly on 
the man’s growing power, each resolving (methinks) to 
enjoy the interval that another is destroyed in, not caring 
or striving for the salvation of Greece: for none can be 
ignorant that Philip, like some course or attack of fever 
or other disease, is coming even on those that yet seem 
very far removed. And you must be sensible that what- 
ever wrong the Greeks sustained from Lacedzemonians or 
from us was at least inflicted by genuine people of Greece; 
and it might be felt in the same manner as if a lawful 
son, born to a large fortune, committed some fault or error 
in the management of it; on that ground one would con- 
sider him open to censure and reproach, yet it could not 
be said that he was an alien, and not heir to the property 
which he so dealt with. But if a slave or a spurious child 
wasted and spoiled what he had no interest in—Heavens! 
how much more heinous and hateful would all have pro- 
nounced it! And yet in regard to Philip and his conduct 
they feel not this, although he is not only no Greek and 
noway akin to Greeks, but not even a barbarian of a place 
honourable to mention; in fact, a vile fellow of Macedon, 
from which a respectable slave could not be purchased 
formerly. 

What is wanting to make his insolence complete? Be- 
sides his destruction of Grecian cities, does he not hold 
the Pythian games, the common festival of Greece, and, if 
he comes not himself, send his vassals to preside? Is he 
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not master of Thermopylæ and the passes into Greece, and 
holds he not those places by garrisons and mercenaries? 
Has he not thrust aside Thessalians, ourselves, Dorians, 
the whole Amphictyonic body, and got preaudience of the 
oracle’? to which even the Greeks do not all pretend? 
Does he not write to the Thessalians what form of govern- 
ment to adopt? send mercenaries to Porthmus,!* to expel 
the Eretrian commonalty; others to Oreus, to set up 
Philistides as ruler? Yet the Greeks endure to see all this; 
methinks they view it as they would a hailstorm, each pray- 
ing that it may not fall on himself, none trying to pre- 
vent it. And not only are the outrages which he does to 
Greece submitted to, but even the private wrongs of every 
people: nothing can go beyond this! Has he not wronged 
the Corinthians by attacking Ambracia?* and Leucas? the 
Achaians, by swearing to give Naupactus?® to the Ætoli- 
ans? from the Thebans taken Echinus??® Is he not 
marching against the Byzantines his allies? From us— 
I omit the rest—but keeps he not Cardia, the greatest city 
of the Chersonese? Still under these indignities we are 
all slack and disheartened, and look toward our neigh- 
bours, distrusting one another, instead of the common 
enemy. And how think you a man, who behaves so inso- 
lently to all, how will he act, when he gets each separately 
under his control? 

But what has caused the mischief? There must be 
some cause, some good reason, why the Greeks were so 
eager for liberty then, and now are eager for servitude. 
There was something, men of Athens, something in the 
hearts of the multitude then, which there is not now, which 
overcame the wealth of Persia and maintained the freedom 
of Greece, and quailed not under any battle by land or sea; 
the loss whereof has ruined all, and thrown the affairs of 
Greece into confusion. What was this? Nothing subtle 
or clever: simply that whoever took money from the aspir- 
ants for power or the corrupters of Greece were universally 
detested: it was dreadful to be convicted of bribery; the 
severest punishment was inflicted on the guilty, and there 
was no intercession or pardon. The favourable moments 
for enterprise, which fortune frequently offers to the care- 
less against the vigilant, to them that will do nothing 
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against those that discharge all their duty, could not be 
bought from orators or generals; no more could mutual 
concord, nor distrust of tyrants and barbarians, nor any- 
thing of the kind. But now all such principles have been 
sold as in open market, and those imported in exchange, 
by which Greece is ruined and diseased.17 What are they? 
Envy where a man gets a bribe; laughter if he confesses 
it; mercy to the convicted; hatred of those that denounce 
the crime: all the usual attendants upon corruption.1§ For 
as to ships and men and revenues and abundance of other 
materials, all that may be reckoned as constituting national 
strength—assuredly the Greeks of our day are more fully 
and perfectly supplied with such advantages than Greeks 
of the olden time. But they are all rendered useless, un- 
available, unprofitable, by the agency of these traffickers. 
That such is the present state of things, you must see, 
without requiring my testimony; that it was different: in 
former times, I will demonstrate, not by speaking my own 
words, but by showing an inscription of your ancestors, 
which they graved on a brazen column and deposited in the 
citadel, not for their own benefit (they were right-minded 
enough without such records), but for a memorial and ex- 
ample to instruct you how seriously such conduct should 
be taken up. What says the inscription then? It says: 
“Let Arthmius, son of Pythonax the Zelite,!® be declared 
an outlaw,” and an enemy of the Athenian people and their 
allies, him and his family.” Then the cause is written why 
this was done: because he brought the Median gold into 
Peloponnesus. That is the inscription. By the gods! only 
consider and reflect among yourselves, what must have 
been the spirit, what the dignity of those Athenians who 
acted so. One Arthmius, a Zelite, subject of the king (for 
Zelea is in Asia), because in his master’s service he brought 
gold into Peloponnesus, not to Athens, they proclaimed 
an enemy of the Athenians and their allies, him and his 
family, and outlawed. That is, not the outlawry commonly 
spoken of: for what would a Zelite care to be excluded 
from Athenian franchises? It means not that; but in the 
statutes of homicide it is written, in cases where a prose- 
cution for murder is not allowed, but killing is sanctioned, 
“and let him die an outlaw,” says the legislator: by which 
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he means that whoever kills such a person shall be unpol- 
luted.” Therefore they considered that the preservation 
of all Greece was their own concern (but for such opinion 
they would not have cared whether people in Peloponnesus 
were bought and corrupted); and whomsoever they dis- 
covered taking bribes they chastised and punished so se- 
verely as to record their names in brass. The natural result 
was, that Greece was formidable to the barbarian, not the 
barbarian to Greece. ’Tis not so now: since neither in this 
nor in other respects are your sentiments the same. But 
what are they? You know yourselves: why am I to up- 
braid you with everything? The Greeks in general are 
alike and no better than you. Therefore I say, our present 
affairs demand earnest attention and wholesome counsel. 
Shall I say what? Do you bid me, and won’t you be angry? 


Here is read the public document which Demosthenes produces, 
after which he resumes his address ?* 


There is a foolish saying of persons who wish to make 
us easy, that Philip is not yet as powerful as the Lace- 
dzemonians were formerly, who ruled everywhere by land 
and sea, and had the king for their ally, and nothing with- 
stood them; yet Athens resisted even that nation, and was 
not destroyed. I myself believe that, while everything has 
received great improvement, and the present bears no re- 
semblance to the past, nothing has been so changed and 
improved as the practice of war. For anciently, as I am 
informed, the Lacedzemonians and all Grecian people would 
for four or five months, during the season ** only, invade 
and ravage the land of their enemies with heavy armed 
and national troops, and return home again: and their 
ideas were so old-fashioned, or rather national, they never 
purchased 24 an advantage from any; theirs was a legiti- 
mate and open warfare. But now you doubtless perceive 
that the majority of disasters have been effected by treason; 
nothing is done in fair field or combat. You hear of Philip 
marching where he pleases, not because he commands 
troops of the line, but because he has attached to him a 
host of skirmishers, cavalry, archers, mercenaries, and the 
like. When with these he falls upon a people in civil dis- 
sension, and none (for mistrust) will march out to defend 
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the country, he applies engines and besieges them. I need 
not mention that he makes no difference between winter 
and summer, that he has no stated season of repose. You, 
knowing these things, reflecting on them, must not let the 
war approach your territories, nor get your necks broken, 
relying on the simplicity of the old war with the Lacedz- 
monians, but take the longest time beforehand for defensive 
measures and preparations, see that he stirs not from home, 
avoid any decisive engagement. For a war, if we choose, 
men of Athens,to pursue a right course, we have many natu- 
ral advantages, such as the position of his kingdom, which 
we may extensively plunder and ravage, and a thousand 
more; but for a battle he is better trained than we are.” 

Nor is it enough to adopt these resolutions and oppose 
him by warlike measures: you must on calculation and on 
principle abhor his advocates here, remembering that it is 
impossible to overcome your enemies abroad, until you 
have chastised those who are his ministers within the city. 
Which, by Jupiter and all the gods, you can not and will 
not do! You have arrived at such a pitch of folly or mad- 
ness or—I know not what to call it: I am tempted often 
to think that some evil genius is driving you to ruin; for 
the sake of scandal or envy or jest or any other cause, 
you command hirelings to speak (some of whom would not 
deny themselves to be hirelings), and laugh when they 
abuse people. And this, bad as it is, is not the worst: 
you have allowed these persons more liberty for their 
political conduct than your faithful counsellors: and see 
what evils are caused by listening to such men with in- 
dulgence. I will mention facts that you will all remember. 

In Olynthus some of the statesmen were in Philip’s 
interest, doing everything for him; some were on the hon- 
est side, aiming to preserve their fellow-citizens from slav- 
ery. Which party now destroyed their country? or which 
betrayed the cavalry,2® by whose betrayal Olynthus fell? 
The creatures of Philip; they that, while the city stood, 
slandered and calumniated the honest counsellors so effec- 
tually that the Olynthian people were induced to banish 
Apollonides. 

Nor is it there only, and nowhere else, that such prac- 
tice has been ruinous. In Eretria, when, after riddance of 
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Plutarch 2” and his mercenaries, the people got possession 
of their city and of Porthmus, some were for bringing the 
government over to you, others to Philip. His partisans 
were generally, rather exclusively, attended to by the 
wretched and unfortunate Eretrians, who at length were 
persuaded to expel their faithful advisers. Philip, their 
ally and friend, sent Hipponicus and a thousand merce- 
naries, demolished the walls of Porthmus, and established 
three rulers — Hipparchus, Automedon, and Clitarchus. 
Since that he has driven them out of the country, twice 
attempting their deliverance: once he sent the troops with 
Eurylochus, afterward those of Parmenio. 

What need of many words? In Oreus Philip’s agents 
were Philistides, Menippus, Socrates, Thoas, and Agapzus, 
who now hold the government: that was quite notorious; 
one Euphrzeus, a man that formerly dwelt here among 
you, was labouring for freedom and independence. How 
this man was in other respects insulted and trampled on 
by the people of Oreus were long to tell; but a year before 
the capture, discovering what Philistides and his accom- 
plices were about, he laid an information against them 
for treason. A multitude then combining, having Philip 
for their paymaster, and acting under his direction, take 
Euphrzus off to prison as a disturber of the public peace. 
Seeing which, the people of Oreus, instead of assisting 
the one and beating the others to death, with them were 
not angry, but said his punishment was just, and rejoiced 
at it. So the conspirators, having full liberty of action, 
laid their schemes and took their measures for the sur- 
render of the city; if any of the people observed it, they 
were silent and intimidated, remembering the treatment of 
Euphrzus; and so wretched was their condition that on 
the approach of such a calamity none dared to utter a word 
until the enemy drew up before the walls: then some were 
for defence, others for betrayal. Since the city was thus 
basely and wickedly taken, the traitors have held despotic 
rule; people who formerly rescued them, and were ready 
for any maltreatment of Euphrzus, they have either ban- 
ished or put to death; Euphreus killed himself, proving 
by deed that he had resisted Philip honestly and purely for 
the good of his countrymen. 
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What can be the reason—perhaps you wonder—why 
the Olynthians and Eretrians and Orites were more indul- 
gent to Philip’s advocates than to their own? The same 
which operates with you. They who advise for the best 
can not always gratify their audience, though they would, 
for the safety of the state must be attended to; their oppo- 
nents, by the very counsel which is agreeable, advance 
Philip’s interest. One party required contribution, the 
other said there was no necessity; one were for war and 
mistrust, the other for peace, until they were ensnared. 
And so on for everything else (not to dwell on particulars); 
the one made speeches to please for the moment, and gave 
no annoyance; the other offered salutary counsel that was 
offensive. Many rights did the people surrender at last, 
not from any such motive of indulgence or ignorance, but 
submitting in the belief that all was lost. Which, by Jupiter 
and Apollo! I fear will be your case when on calculation 
you see that nothing can be done. I pray, men of Athens, 
it may never come to this! Better die a thousand deaths 
than render homage to Philip, or sacrifice any of your faith- 
ful counsellors. A fine recompense have the people of 
Oreus got for trusting themselves to Philip’s friends and 
sputning Euphreus! Finely are the Eretriari commons 
rewarded for having driven away your ambassadors and 
yielded to Clitarchus! Yes; they are slaves, exposed to 
the lash and the torture. Finely he spared the Olynthians, 
who appointed Lasthenes to comtnand their horse, and 
expelled Apollonides! It is folly and cowardice to cherish 
such hopes, and, whilé you take evil counsel and shirk 
every duty, and even listen to those who plead for your 
enemies, to think you inhabit a city of such magnitude 
that you can not suffer arly serious misfortune. Yea, and 
it is disgraceful to exclaim on any occurrencé, whet it is 
too late: “ Who would have expected it? However, this 
or that should have been done, the other left undone.” 
Many things could the Olynthians mention now, which, 
if foreseen at the time, would have prevented their de- 
struction. Many could the Orites mention, many the Pho- 
cians, and each of the ruined states. But what would it 
avail them? As long as the vessel is safe, whether it be 
great or small, the mariner, the pilot, every man in turn 
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should exert himself, and prevent its being overturned 
either by accident or design: but when the sea hath rolled 
over it, their efforts are vain. And we, likewise, O Athe- 
nians, while we are safe, with a magnificent city, plentiful 
resources, lofty reputation—-what 7° must we do? Many 
of you, I dare say, have been longing to ask. Well, then, 
I will tell you; I will move a resolution: pass it, if you 
please. 

First, let us prepare for our own defence; provide our- 
selves, I mean, with ships, money, and troops—for surely, 
though all other people consented to be slaves, we at least 
ought to struggle for freedom. When we have completed 
our own preparations and made them apparent to the 
Greeks, then let us invite the rest, and send our ambassa- 
dors everywhere with the intelligence, to Peloponnesus, to 
Rhodes, to Chios, to the king, I say (for it concerns his 
interests not to let Philip make universal conquest); that, 
if you prevail, you may have partners of your dangers and 
expenses, in case of necessity, or at all events that you may 
delay the operations. For, since the war is against an in- 
dividual,” not against the collected power of a state, even 
this may be useful; as were the embassies last year to 
Peloponnesus, and the remonstrances with which I and 
Polyeuctus, that excellent man, and Hegesippus, and Cli- 
tomachus, and Lycurgus, and the other enyoys went round, 
and arrested Philip’s progress, so that he neither attacked 
Ambracia nor started for Peloponnesus. I say not, how- 
ever, that you should invite the rest without adopting meas- 
ures to protect yourselves; it would be folly, while you 
sacrifice your own interest, to profess a regard for that of 
strangers, or to alarm others about the future, while for 
the present you are unconcerned. I advise not this: I bid 
you send supplies to the troops in Chersonesus, and do 
what else they require; prepare yourselves and make every 
effort first, then summon, gather, instruct the rest of the 
Greeks. That is the duty of a state possessing a dignity 
such as yours. If you imagine that Chalcidians or Mega- 
rians will saye Greece, while you run away from the contest, 
you imagine wrong. Well for any of those people if they 
are safe themselves. This work belongs to you: this privi- 
lege your ancestors bequeathed to you, the prize of many 
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perilous exertions. But if every one will sit seeking his 
pleasure, and studying to be idle himself, never will he 
find others to do his work, and, more than this, I fear we 
shall be under the necessity of doing all that we like not at 
one time. Were proxies to be had, our inactivity would 
have found them long ago; but they are not. 

Such are the measures which I advise, which I propose: 
adopt them, and even yet, I believe, our prosperity may 
be re-established. If any man has better advice to offer, 
let him communicate it openly. Whatever you determine, 
I pray to all the gods for a happy result. 


NOTES 


1 When he established his creature Philistides in the government 
of Oreus, as mentioned at the end of this oration. 

*This general was Chares, to whom Cersobleptes had intrusted the 
defence of those places. The Sacred Mount was a fortified position 
on the northern coast of the Hellespont. It was here that Miltocythes 
intrenched himself when he rebelled against Cotys; and Philip took 
possession of it just before the peace with Athens was concluded, as 
being important to his operations against Cersobleptes. The state- 
ment of Demosthenes that the oaths had then been taken is, as Jacobs 
observes, incorrect, for they were sworn afterward in Thessaly. But 
the argument is substantially the same, for the peace had been agreed 
to, and the ratification was purposely delayed by Philip, to gain time 
for the completion of his designs. 

* Not long before this oration was delivered Philip was suspected 
of a design to seize Megara. Demosthenes gives an acconnt, in his 
speech on the Embassy, of a conspiracy between two Megarians, Ptzo- 

orus and Perilans, to introduce Macedonian troops into the city. 
Phocion was sent by the Athenians to Megara, with the consent of 
the Megarian people, to protect them against foreign attack. He forti- 
fied the city and port, connecting them by long walls, and put them 
in security. The occupation of Megara by Philip must have been most 
perilous to Athens, especially while Euboea and Thebes were in his 
interest; he would thus have inclosed her, as it were, in a net. 

*This would be from about the end of the Persian war to the end 
of the Peloponnesian, B. c. 405. Isocrates speaks of the Athenian sway 
as having lasted sixty-five or seventy years. But statements of this 
kind are hardly intended to be made with perfect accuracy. In the 
third Olynthiac, as we have seen, Demosthenes says the Athenians 
had the leadership by consent of the Greeks for forty-five years. This 
would exclude the Peloponnesian war. 

5 Trom the end of the Peloponnesian war to the battle of Naxos, 
B. C. 376. 

“The Spartans, whose severe military discipline rendered them far 
the best soldiers in Greece, were totally unfit to manage the empire, 
at the head of which they found themselves after the humiliation of 
Athens. Their attempt to force an oligarchy upon every dependent 
state was an unwise policy, which made them generally odious. The 
decemvirates of Lysander, and the governors (Gppooral) established in 
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various Greek cities to maintain Lacedemonian influence, were re- 
garded as instruments of tyranny. It was found that Spartan gov- 
ernors and generals, when away from home, gave loose to their vicious 
inclinations, as if to indemnify themselves for the strictness of domes- 
tic discipline. It became a maxim in their politics that the end justi- 
fied the means. The most flagrant proof was given by the seizure 
of the Cadmea at Thebes—a measure which led to a formidable con- 
federacy against Sparta, and brought her to the verge of destruction. 

* That is, in power; but, as Smead, an American editor, truly ob- 
serves, émmoAd(e: has a contemptuous signification. The thirteen years 
are reckoned from the time when Philip’s interference in Thessaly 
began, before which he had not assumed an important character in 
southern Greece. 

* The Chalcidian cities. 

*This statement does not disagree with the mention of the Bera- 
čapxía in the second Philippic. Supposing that Thessaly was not 
only divided into tetrarchies, four provinces or cantons, but also gov- 
erned by decemvirates of Philip’s appointment, placed in divers of her 
cities, then by the former contrivance she might be said BovAcdew kar 
vn, by the latter xara wóàeis. It is not clear, indeed, whether several 
decemvirates, or one for the whole country, is to be understood. The 
singular number is equally capable of either interpretation. 

* That is to say, a Macedonian faction prevailed in Elis. The demo- 
cratical party had some time before endeavoured to regain the ascend- 
ency, by aid of the Phocian mercenaries of Phalzcus, but they had 
been defeated by the troops of Arcadia and Elis. 

H So Juvenal, “ Sat.” x, 160: 

“ 7Estuat infelix angusto limite mundi, 
Ut Gyaræ clausus scopulis parvaque Seripho.” 
And Virgil, “ Æn.,” ix, 644: 
“ Nec te Troja capit.” 

* This privilege, which had belonged to the Phocians, was transferred 
to Philip. It was considered an advantage, as well as an honour, in 
ancient times; for there were only certain days appointed in every 
month when the oracle could be consulted, and the order of consulta- 
tion was determined by lot in common cases. The Delphians nsed to 
confer the right of preconsultation on particular states or persons as 
a reward for some service or act of piety. Thus the Spartans received 
it; and Creesus, King of Lydia, for the magnificent presents which he 
sent to the temple. 

* Porthmus was the port of Eretria, on the strait, opposite Athens. 
The circumstances are stated by Demosthenes at the latter end of the 
speech. By expelling the dues of Eretria, he means, of course, the 
popular party, die Volkspartei, as Pabst has it; but they would by 
their own partisans be called the people. 

“ Divers colonies were planted on the northwestern coast of Greece 
by the Corinthians, and also by the Corcyrzans, who were themselves 
colonists from Corinth. Among them were Leucas, Ambracia, Anac- 
torium, Epidamnus, and Apollonia. Leucas afterward became insular, 
by cutting through the isthmus. Philip’s meditated attack was in 
343 B. C., after the conquest of Cassopia. Leucas, by its insular posi- 
tion, would have been convenient for a descent on Peloponnesus. We 
have seen that this design of Philip was baffled by the exertions of 
Demosthenes. 

Naupactus, now Lepanto, lay on the northern coast of the Co- 
rinthian gulf. At the close of the Peloponnesian war it came into the 
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hands of the Achaians, from whom it was taken by Epaminondas, but 
after his death they regained it. The Ætolians got possession of the 
town some time after, perhaps by Macedonian assistance. 

* The Echinus here mentioned was a city on the northern coast of 
the Maliac Gulf, in Thessaly. ` 

1 "Anédwde in reference to foreign affairs; veydenxey in regard to inter- 
nal broils and commotions. Compare Shakespeare, “ Macbeth,” iv, 3: 

“O nation miserable, 
When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again?” 

*He glances more particularly at Philocrates, Demades, and 
Æschines. 

» Zelea is a town in Mysia. Arthmius was sent by Artaxerxes into 
Peloponnesus to stir up a war against the Athenians, who had irri- 
tated him by the assistance which they lent to Egypt. Æschines says 
that Arthmius was the mpóčevos of Athens, which may partly account 
for the decree passed against him. 

2 Of the various degrees of årla at Athens I shall speak hereafter. 
I translate the word here, so as to meet the case of a foreigner, who 
had nothing to do with the franchises of the Athenians, but who by 
their decree was excommunicated from the benefit of all interna- 
tional law. 

a That is, his act being justifiable homicide, he shall not be deemed 
(in a religious point of view) impure. 

2 The secretary of the assembly stood by the side of the orator, and 
read any public documents, such as statutes, decrees, bills, and the 
like, which the orator desired to refer to or to verify. It does not 
appear what the document was which Demosthenes caused to be read 
here. If we may judge from the argument, it was some energetic reso- 
lution of the people, such as he would propose for an example on the 
present occasion. 

* The campaigning season, during the summer and fine time of the 
year. The Peloponnesians generally invaded Attica when the corn was 
ripe, burning and plundering all in their route. Thucydides in his 
history divides the year into two parts, summer and winter. 

* Compare the old lines of Ennius: 

“Non cauponantes bellum sed belligerantes 
Ferro, non aure, vitam cernamus utrique.” 

* Cheronea proved the wisdom of this advice. Similar counsel 
was given by Pericles in the Peloponnesian war. Had the Athenians 
attempted to meet the invading army in the field, they must inevitably 
have been defeated in the early period of the war. 

2 After Olynthus was besieged by Philip, various sallies were made 
from the city, some of which were successful. But the treachery of 
Lasthenes and his accomplices ruined all. A body of five hundred 
horse were led by him into an ambuscade and captured by the be- 
siegers. 

“When he was expelled by Phocion after the battle of Tamynz, 
B. C. 354. 

= Smead remarks here on the adroitness of the orator, who, in- 
stead of applying the simile of the ship to the administration of the 
state, which he felt that his quick-minded hearers had already done, 
suddenly interrupts himself with a question, which would naturally 
occur to the audience. 

* Because a state is a permanent power; a single man is liable to 
a variety of accidents, and his power'terminates with his life. 


ON THE CROWN 


B. C. 330 


BEGIN, men of Athens, by praying to every god and 
| goddess that the same good-will, which I have ever 
cherished toward the commonwealth and all of you, 
may be requited to me on the present trial I pray like- 
wise—and this especially concerns yourselves, your religion, 
and your honour—that the gods may put it in your minds 
not to take counsel of my opponent touching the manner 
in which I am to be heard—that would indeed be cruel!— 
but of the laws and of your oath; wherein (besides the 
other obligations) it is prescribed that you shall hear both 
sides alike. This means, not only that you must pass no 
precondemnation, not only that you must extend your 
good-will equally to both, but also that you must allow 
the parties to adopt such order and course of defence as 
they severally choose and prefer. 

Many advantages hath Æschines over me on this trial; 
and two especially, men of Athens. First, my risk in the 
contest is not the same. It is assuredly not the same for 
me to forfeit your regard, as for my adversary not to suc- 
ceed in his indictment. To me—but I will say nothing 
untoward at the outset of my address. The prosecution, 
however, is play to him.? My second disadvantage is, the 
natural disposition of mankind to take pleasure in hearing 
invective and accusation, and to be annoyed by those who 
praise themselves. To Æschines is assigned the part which 
gives pleasure; that which is (I may fairly say) offensive to 
all, is left for me. And if, to escape from this, I make no 
mention of what I have done, I shall appear to be without 
defence against his charges, without proof of my claims to 
honour: whereas, if I proceed to give an account of my 
conduct and measures, I shall be forced to speak frequently 
of myself. I will endeavour, then, to do so with all becom- 
ing modesty: what I am driven to by the necessity of the 
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case will be fairly chargeable to my opponent who has 
instituted such a prosecution. 

I think, men of the jury, you will all agree that I, as 
well as Ctesiphon, am a party to this proceeding, and that 
it is a matter of no less concern to me. It is painful and 
grievous to be deprived of anything, especially by the act 
of one’s enemy; but your good-will and affection are the 
heaviest loss, precisely as they are the greatest prize to 
gain. 

Such being the matters at stake in this cause, I con- 
jure and implore you all alike to hear my defence to the 
charge in that fair manner which the laws prescribe—laws, 
to which their author, Solon, a man friendly to you and 
to popular rights, thought that validity should be given, 
not only by the recording of them,* but by the oath of you, 
the jurors; not that he distrusted you, as it appears to me, 
but, seeing that the charges and calumnies, wherein the 
prosecutor is powerful by being the first speaker, can not 
be got over by the defendant, unless each of you jurors, 
observing his religious obligation, shall with like favour 
receive the arguments of the last speaker, and lend an equal 
and impartial ear to both, before he determines upon the 
whole case. 

As I am, it appears, on this day to render an account 
both of my private life and my public measures, I would 
fain, as in the outset, call the gods to my aid; and in your 
presence I implore them, first, that the good-will which I 
have ever cherished toward the commonwealth and all of 
you may be fully requited to me on the present trial; next, 
that they may direct you to such a decision upon this in- 
dictment as will conduce to your common honour, and 
to the good conscience of each individual. 

Had Æschines confined his charge to the subject of 
the prosecution, I too would have proceeded at once to 
my justification of the decree.” But since he has wasted 
no fewer words in the discussion of other matters, in most 
of them calumniating me, I deem it both necessary and 
just, men of Athens, to begin by shortly adverting to these 
points, that none of you may be induced by extraneous 
arguments to shut your ears against my defence to the 
indictment, 
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From a painting by Jules J. A. Lecomte-du-Nony 
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To all his scandalous abuse of my private life, observe 
my plain and honest answer. If you know me to be such 
as he alleged—for I have lived nowhere else but among 
you—let not my voice be heard, however transcendent my 
statesmanship! Rise up this instant and condemn me! But 
if, in your opinion and judgment, I am far better and of 
better descent than my adversary; if (to speak without 
offence) I am not inferior, I or mine, to any respectable 
citizens, then give no credit to him for his other state- 
ments—it is plain they were all equally fictions—but to me 
let the same good-will which you have uniformly exhibited 
upon many former trials be manifested now. With all your 
malice, Æschines, it was very simple to suppose that I 
should turn from the discussion of measures and policy to 
notice your scandal. I will do no such thing; I am not so 
crazed. Your lies and calumnies about my political life 
I will examine forthwith; for that loose ribaldry I shall 
have a word hereafter, if the jury desire to hear it. 

The crimes whereof I am accused are many and griev- 
ous: for some of them the laws enact heavy—most severe 
penalties. The scheme of this present proceeding includes 
a combination of spiteful insolence, insult, railing, asper- 
sion, and everything of the kind; while for the said charges 
and accusations, if they were true, the state has not the 
means of inflicting an adequate punishment, or anything 
like it. For it is not right to debar another of access to 
the people and privilege of speech; moreover, to do so 
by way of malice and insult—by Heaven! is neither honest, 
nor constitutional, nor just. If the crimes which he saw 
me committing against the state were as heinous as he so 
tragically gave out, he ought to have enforced the penal- 
ties of the law against them at the time; if he saw me 
guilty of an impeachable offence, by impeaching and so 
bringing me to trial before you; if moving illegal decrees, 
by indicting me for them. For surely, if he can prosecute 
Ctesiphon on my account, he would not have forborne 
to indict me myself had he thought he could convict me. 
In short, whatever else he saw me doing to your prejudice, 
whether mentioned or not mentioned in his catalogue of 
slander, there are laws for such things, and punishments, 
and trials, and judgments, with sharp and severe penalties, 
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all of which he might have enforced against me; and had 
he done so, had he thus pursued the proper method with 
me, his charges would have been consistent with his con- 
duct. But now he has declined the straightforward’ and 
just course, avoided all proofs of guilt at the time, and after 
this long interval gets up, to play his part withal, a heap 
of accusation, ribaldry, and scandal. Then he arraigns me, 
but prosecutes the defendant. His hatred of me he makes 
the prominent part of the whole contest; yet, without hav- 
ing ever met me upon that ground, he openly seeks to 
deprive a third party of his privileges. Now, men of 
Athens, besides all the other arguments that may be urged 
in Ctesiphon’s behalf, this, methinks, may very fairly be 
alleged—that we should try our own quarrel by ourselves; 
not leave our private dispute, and look what third party 
we can damage. That surely were the height of injustice. 
It may appear from what has been said that all his 
charges are alike unjust and unfounded in truth. Yet I 
wish to examine them separately, and especially his calum- 
nies about the peace and the embassy, where he attributed 
to me the acts of himself and Philocrates. It is neces- 
sary also, and perhaps proper, men of Athens, to remind 
you how affairs stood at those times, that you may con- 
sider every single measure in reference to the occasion. 
When the Phocian war had broken out-——not through 
me, for J had not then entered public life—you were 
in this position: you wished the Phocians to be saved, 
though you saw they were not acting right; and would 
have been glad for the Thebans to suffer anything, with 
whom for a just reason you were angry, for they had not 
borne with moderation their good fortune at Leuctra. The 
whole of Peloponnesus was divided; they that hated the 
Lacedzemonians were not powerful enough to destroy 
them, and they that ruled before by Spartan influence 
were not masters of the states: among them, as among the 
rest of the Greeks, there was a sort of unsettled strife and 
confusion.” Philip, seeing this—it was not difficult to 
see—lavished bribes upon the traitors in every state, em- 
broiled and stirred them all up against each other; and so, 
by the errors and follies of the rest, he was strengthening 
himself, and growing up to the ruin of all. But when 
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every one saw that the then overbearing, but now unfor- 
tunate, Thebans, harassed by so long a war, must of neces- 
sity have recourse to you, Philip, to prevent this, and 
obstruct the union of the states, offered to you peace, to 
them succour. What helped him then almost to surprise 
you in a voluntary snare? The cowardice, shall I call it? 
or ignorance—or both—of the other Greeks; who, while 
you were waging a long and incessant war—and that, too, 
for their common benefit, as the event has shown—assisted 
you neither with money nor men, nor anything else what- 
soever. You, being justly and naturally offended with 
them, lent a willing ear to Philip. 

The peace then granted was through such means 
brought about, not through me, as Æschines calumniously 
charged. The criminal and corrupt practices of these men 
during the treaty will be found, on fair examination, to 
be the cause of our present condition. The whole matter 
am I for truth’s sake discussing and going through; for, 
let there appear to be ever so much criminality in these 
transactions, it is surely nothing to me. The first who 
spoke and mentioned the subject of peace was Aristode- 
mus, the actor; the seconder and mover, fellow-hireling for 
that purpose with the prosecutor, was Philocrates, the Ag- 
nusian—your associate, Æschines, not mine, though you 
should burst with lying. Their supporters, from whatever 
motives—I pass that by for the present—were Eubulus and 
Cephisophon. I had nothing to do with it. 

Notwithstanding these facts, which I have stated ex- 
actly according to the truth, he ventured to assert—to such 
a pitch of impudence had he come—that I, besides being 
author of the peace, had prevented the country making it 
in a general council with the Greeks. Why, you—I know 
not what name you deserve!—when you saw me robbing 

-the state of an advantage and connection so important as 
you described just now, did you ever express indignation? 
Did you come forward to publish and proclaim what you 
now charge me with? If, indeed, I had been bribed by 
Philip to prevent the conjunction of the Greeks, it was 
your business not to be silent, but to cry out, to protest, 
and inform the people. But you never did so—your voice 
was never heard to such a purpose; and no wonder, for at 
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that time no embassy had been sent to any of the Greeks 
—they had all been tested long before; and not a word 
of truth upon the subject has Æschines spoken. 

Besides, it is the country that he most traduces by his 
falsehoods. For if you were at the same time calling on 
the Greeks to take arms, and sending your own ambassa- 
dors to treat with Philip for peace, you were performing the 
part of an Eurybatus,® not the act of a commonwealth or 
of honest men. But it is false, it is false. For what pur- 
pose could you have sent for them at that period? For 
peace? They all had it. For war? You were yourselves 
deliberating about peace. It appears, therefore, I was not 
the adviser or the author of the original peace, and none 
of his other calumnies against me are shown to be true. 

Observe again, after the state had concluded the peace, 
what line of conduct each of us adopted. Hence you will 
understand who it was that co-operated in everything with 
Philip; who that acted in your behalf, and sought the ad- 
vantage of the commonwealth. 

I moved in the council that our ambassadors should 
sail instantly for whatever place they heard Philip was in, 
and receive his oath: they would not however, notwith- 
standing my resolution.® What was the effect of this, men 
of Athens? I will explain. It was Philip’s interest that 
the interval before the oaths should be as long as possible; 
yours, that it should be as short. Why? Because you dis- 
continued all your warlike preparations, not only from the 
day of swearing peace, but from the day that you conceived 
hopes of it; a thing which Philip was from the beginning 
studious to contrive, believing—rightly enough—that 
whatever of our possessions he might take before the oath 
of ratification he should hold securely, as none would break 
the peace on such account. I, men of Athens, foreseeing 
and weighing these consequences, moved the decree to sail 
for whatever place Philip was in, and receive his oath with- 
out delay; so that your allies, the Thracians, might be in 
possession of the places which Æschines ridiculed just now 
(Serrium, Myrtium, and Ergisce) at the time of swearing 
the oaths; and that Philip might not become master of 
Thrace by securing the posts of vantage, nor provide him- 
self with plenty of money and troops to facilitate his fur- 
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ther designs. Yet this decree he neither mentions nor 
reads; but reproaches me, because, as councillor, I thought 
proper to introduce the ambassadors. Why, what should 
I have done? Moved not to introduce men who were 
come for the purpose of conferring with you? or ordered 
the manager '° not to assign them places at the theatre? 
They might have had places for their two obols if the 
resolution had not been moved. Was it my duty to guard 
the petty interests of the state, and have sold our main 
interests like these men? Surely not. Take and read me 
this decree, which the prosecutor, knowing it well, passed 
over. Read: 
THE DECREE 1! 


“Tn the archonship of Mnesiphilus, on the thirteenth 
of Hecatombzon, in the presidency of the Pandionian tribe, 
Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes of Pzania, moved: 
Whereas Philip hath sent ambassadors for peace, and hath 
agreed upon articles of treaty, it is resolved by the Council 
and People of Athens, in order that the peace voted in the 
first assembly may be ratified, to choose forthwith from 
the whole body of Athenians five ambassadors; and that 
the persons elected do repair, without any delay, whereso- 
ever they shall ascertain that Philip is, and as speedily as 
may be exchange oaths with him, according to the articles 
agreed on between him and the Athenian people, compre- 
hending the allies of either party. For ambassadors were 
chosen, Eubulus of Anaphlystus, Æschines of Cothocide, 
Cephisophon of Rhamnus, Democrates of Phlya, Cleon 
of Cothocidez.” 


Notwithstanding that I had passed this decree for the 
advantage of Athens, not that of Philip, our worthy am- 
bassadors so little regarded it as to sit down in Macedonia 
three whole months, until Philip returned from Thrace 
after entirely subjugating the country; although they 
might in ten days, or rather in three or four, have reached 
the Hellespont and saved the fortresses, by receiving his 
oath before he reduced them: for he would never have 
touched them in our presence, or we should not have 
sworn him; and thus he would have lost the peace, and 
not have obtained both, the peace and the fortresses, 
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Such was the first trick of Philip, the first corrupt act 
of these accursed miscreants in the embassy: for which 
I avow that I was and am and ever will be at war and vari- 
ance with them. But mark another and still greater piece 
of villainy immediately after. When Philip had sworn to 
the peace, having secured Thrace through these men dis- 
obeying my decree, he again bribes them not to leave 
Macedonia until he had got all ready for his expedition 
against the Phocians. His fear was, if they reported to 
you his design and preparation for marching, you might 
sally forth, sail round with your galleys to Thermopylæ 
as before, and block up the strait: his desire that, the mo- 
ment you received the intelligence from them, he should 
have passed Thermopylæ, and you be unable to do any- 
thing. And in such terror and anxiety was Philip lest, not- 
withstanding he had gained these advantages, if you voted 
succour before the destruction of the Phocians, his enter- 
prise should fail, he hires this despicable fellow, no longer 
in common with the other ambassadors, but by himself in- 
dividually, to make that statement and report to you, by 
which everything was lost. 

I conjure and beseech you, men of Athens, throughout 
the trial to remember this; that, if A¢schines in his charge 
had not travelled out of the indictment,!? neither would I 
have spoken a word irrelevant; but since he has resorted 
to every species both of accusation and calumny, it is neces- 
sary for me to reply briefly to each of his charges. 

What, then, were the statements made by Atschines, 
through which everything was lost? That you should not 
be alarmed by Philip’s having passed Thermopyle—that 
all would be as you desired, if you kept quiet; and in two 
or three days you would hear he was their friend to whom 
he had come as an enemy, and their enemy to whom he 
had come as a friend—it was not words that cemented at- 
tachments (such was his solemn phrase), but identity of 
interest; and it was the interest of all alike, Philip, the 
Phocians, and you, to be relieved from the harshness and 
insolence of the Thebans. His assertions were heard by 
some with pleasure, on account of the hatred which then 
subsisted against the Thebans. But what happened di- 
rectly, almost itnmediately, afterward? The wretched 
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Phocians were destroyed, their cities demolished; you that 
kept quiet, and trusted to Æschines, were shortly bringing 
in your effects out of the country, while Æschines received 
gold; and yet more—while you got nothing but your en- 
mity with the Thebans and Thessalians,'* Philip won their 
gratitude for what he had done. To prove what I say, 
read me the decree of Callisthenes, and the letter of Philip, 
from both of which these particulars will be clear to you. 
Read: 
THE DECREE ‘* 


“In the archonship of Mnesiphilus, an extraordinary 
assembly having been convened by the Generals, with the 
sanction of the Presidents and the Council, on the twenty- 
first of Mzmacterion, Callisthenes, son of Eteonicus of 
Phalerum, moved: No Athenian shall on any pretence 
sleep in the country, but all in the city and Pirzeus, except 
those who are stationed in the garrisons; and they shall 
every one keep the posts assigned to them, without ab- 
senting themselves by night or day. Whosoever disobeys 
this decree shall be amenable to the penalties of treason, 
unless he can show that some necessity prevented him: the 
judges of such necessity shall be the General of Infantry, 
and he of the Finance department,!® and the Secretary of 
the Council. All effects shall be conveyed out of the coun- 
try as speedily as may be; those that are within a hundred 
and twenty furlongs into the city and Piræus, those that 
are beyond a hundred and twenty furlongs to Eleusis, and 
Phyle, and Aphidna, and Rhamnus, and Sunium. On the 
motion of Callisthenes of Phalerum.” 


Was it with such expectations you concluded the peace? 
Were such the promises this hireling made you? Come, 
read the letter which Philip sent after this to Athens: 


THE LETTER OF PHILIP 


“ Philip, King of Macedonia, to the Council and People 
of Athens, greeting. You know that we have passed Ther- 
mopylz, and reduced Phocis to submission, and put gar- 
risons in the towns that opened their gates; those that 
resisted we took by storm, and razed to the ground, en- 
slaving their inhabitants. Hearing, however, that you are 

II 
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preparing to assist them, I have written unto you, that you 
may trouble yourselves no further in the business. For it 
seems to me you are acting altogether unreasonably; hav- 
ing concluded peace, and nevertheless taking the field, and 
that, too, when the Phocians are not comprehended in our 
treaty. Wherefore, if you abide not by your engagements, 
you will gain no advantage but that of being theaggressors.” 


You hear how plainly, in his letter to you, he declares 
and asserts to his own allies: “ All this I have done against 
the will of the Athenians, and in their despite; therefore if 
you are wise, you Thebans and Thessalians, you will regard 
them as enemies, and put confidence in me ”; not writing 
in such words, but meaning so to be understood. And 
by these means he carried them away with him,!® insomuch 
that they had neither foresight nor sense of the conse- 
quences, but suffered him to get everything into his power: 
hence the misfortunes under which those wretched people 
at present are. The agent and auxiliary who helped to win 
for him such confidence—who brought false reports here 
and cajoled you—he it is who now bewails the sufferings 
of the Thebans, and dilates upon them so pathetically,!7 
he himself being the cause both of these calamities, and 
those in Phocis, and all the rest which the Greeks have 
sustained. Truly must you, A®schines, grieve at these 
events, and compassionate the Thebans, when you hold 
property in Boeotia and farm their lands; and I rejoice 
at a work whose author immediately required me to be 
delivered into his hands.!8 

But I have fallen upon a subject which it may be more 
convenient to discuss by-and-by. I will return then to my 
proofs, showing how the iniquities of these men have 
brought about the present state of things. 

When you had been deceived by Philip through the 
agency of these men, who sold themselves in the embassies, 
and reported not a word of truth to you—when the un- 
happy Phocians had been deceived and their cities de- 
stroyed—what followed? The despicable Thessalians and 
stupid Thebans looked on Philip as a friend, a benefactor, 
a saviour: he was everything with them—not a syllable 
would they hear from any one to the contrary. You, 
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though regarding his acts with suspicion and anger, still 
observed the peace; for you could have done nothing 
alone. The rest of the Greeks, cheated and disappointed 
like yourselves, gladly observed the peace, though they 
also had in a manner been attacked for a long time. For 
when Philip was marching about, subduing Illyrians and 
Triballians and some also of the Greeks, and gaining many 
considerable accessions of power, and certain citizens of 
the states (Æschines among them) took advantage of the 
peace to go there and be corrupted—all people then, 
against whom he was making such preparations, were at- 
tacked. If they perceived it not, that is another question, 
no concern of mine. I was forever warning and protesting, 
both at Athens and wheresoever I was sent. But the states 
were diseased; one class in their politics and measures 
being venal and corrupt, while the multitude of private 
men either had no foresight, or were caught with the bait 
of present ease and idleness; and all were under some such 
influence, only they imagined each that the mischief would 
not approach themselves, but that by the peril of others 
they might secure their own safety when they chose. The 
result, I fancy, has been, that the people, in return for 
their gross and unseasonable indolence, have lost their lib- 
erty: the statesmen, who imagined they were selling every- 
thing but themselves, discovered they had sold themselves 
first; for, instead of friends,!® as they were named during 
the period of bribery, they are now called parasites, and 
miscreants, and the like befitting names. Justly. For no 
man, O Athenians, spends money for the traitor’s benefit, 
or, when he has got possession of his purchase, employs 
the traitor to advise him in future proceedings: else noth- 
ing could have been more fortunate than a traitor. But 
it is not so—it never could be—it is far otherwise! When 
the aspirant for power has gained his object, he is master 
also of those that sold it; and then—then, I say, knowing 
their baseness, he loathes and mistrusts and spurns them. 
Consider only—for, though the time of the events is 
past, the time for understanding them is ever present to 
the wise: Lasthenes was called the friend of Philip for 
a while, until he betrayed Olynthus—Timolaus for a while, 
until he destroyed Thebes—Eudicus and Simus of Larissa 
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for a while, until they brought Thessaly under Philip’s 
power. Since then the world has become full of traitors, 
expelled, and insulted, and suffering every possible calam- 
ity. How fared Aristratus in Sicyon? how Perilaus in 
Megara? Are they not outcasts? Hence one may evident- 
ly see it is the vigilant defender of his country, the strenu- 
ous opponent of such men, who secures to you traitors 
and hirelings, Æschines, the opportunity of getting bribes; 
through the number of those that oppose your wishes you 
are in safety and in pay, for had it depended on yourselves 
you would have perished long ago. 

Much more could I say about. those transactions, yet 
methinks too much has been said already. The fault is 
my adversary’s, for having spirited over me the dregs, I 
may say, of his own wickedness and iniquities, of which 
I was obliged to clear myself to those who are younger 
than the events. You, too, have probably been disgusted, 
who knew this man’s venality before I spoke a word. He 
calls it friendship, indeed; and said somewhere in his 
speech, “ The man who reproaches me with the friendship 
of Alexander.” I reproach you with friendship of Alex- 
ander! Whence gotten, or how merited? Neither Philip’s 
friend nor Alexander’s should I ever call you; I am not 
so mad; unless we are to call reapers and other hired la- 
bourers the friends of those that hire them. That, how- 
ever, is not so—how could it be? It is nothing of the kind. 
Philip’s hireling I called you once, and Alexander’s I call 
you now. So do all these men. If you disbelieve me, ask 
them; or rather I will do it for you. Athenians! is Æs- 
chines, think you, the’ hireling or the friend of Alexander? 
You- hear what they say.?° 

I now proceed to my defence upon the indictment itself, 
and to the account of my own measures, that A®schines 
may hear, though he knows already, on what I found my 
title both to these which have been decreed and to far 
greater rewards. Take and read me the indictment itself: 


THE INDICTMENT 


“In the archonship of Cherondas, on the sixth of 
Elaphebolion, Æschines, son of Atrometus of Cothocide, 
preferred before the archon an indictment against Ctesi- 
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phon, son of Leosthenes of Anaphlystus, for an illegal 
measure: for that he proposed a decree against law, to 
wit, that it was right to crown Demosthenes, son of Demos- 
thenes of Pzeania, with a golden crown, and to proclaim 
in the theatre at the great Dionysian festival, at the exhi- 
bition of the new tragedies, that the people crown Demos- 
thenes, son of Demosthenes of Pæania, with a golden 
crown, on account of his virtue, and of the good-will which 
he has constantly cherished toward all the Greeks as well 
as toward the people of Athens, and of his integrity, and 
because he has constantly by word and deed promoted the 
advantage of the people, and is zealous to do whatever 
good he can: all which clauses are false and illegal; the 
laws enacting, first, that no false allegations shall be entered 
in the public records; secondly, that an accountable offi- 
cer?! shall not be crowned (but Demosthenes is a con- 
servator of the walls, and has charge of the theoric fund); 
thirdly, that the crown shall not be proclaimed in the thea- 
tre at the Dionysian festival, on the new exhibition of trage- 
dies, but if the council confer a crown, it shall be published 
in the council hall, if the people, in the Pnyx ?? at the 
assembly. Penalty, fifty talents. Witnesses to the sum- 
mons,” Cephisophon, son of Cephisophon of Rhamnus, 
Cleon, son of Cleon of Cothocida.” 


The clauses of the decree which he prosecutes are these, 
men of Athens. Now from these very clauses I think I 
shall immediately make it clear to you that my whole de- 
fence will be just; for I shall take the charges in the same 
order as my adversary, and discuss them all one by one, 
without a single intentional omission. 

With respect to the statement that “I have constantly 
by word and deed promoted the advantage of the people, 
and am zealous to do whatever good I can,” and the prais- 
ing me on such grounds, your judgment, I conceive, must 
depend on my public acts; from an examination of which 
it will be discovered whether what Ctesiphon has alleged 
concerning me is true and proper, or false. As to his pro- 
posing to give the crown without adding “when he has 
passed his accounts,” and to proclaim the crown in the 
theatre, I imagine that this also relates to my political con- 
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duct, whether I am worthy of the crown and the public 
proclamation, or not. However, I deem it necessary to 
produce the laws which justified the defendant in propos- 
ing such clauses. 

Thus honestly and simply, men of Athens, have I re- 
solved to conduct my defence. I now proceed to my own 
actual measures. And let no one suppose that I wander 
from °% the indictment if I touch upon Grecian questions 
and affairs; he who attacks that clause of the decree that 
“by word and deed I have promoted your good ”—he who 
has indicted this for being false—he, I say, has rendered 
the discussion of my whole policy pertinent and necessary 
to the charge. Moreover, there being many departments 
of political action, I chose that which belonged to Grecian 
affairs; therefore I am justified in drawing my proofs from 
them. 

The conquests which Philip had got and held before 
I entered the life of a statesman and orator I shall pass 
over, as I think they concern not me. Those that he was 
baffled in from the day of my entering on such duties I 
will call to your recollection, and render an account of 
them, premising one thing only—Philip started, men of 
Athens, with a great advantage. It happened that among 
the Greeks—not some, but all alike—there sprang up a 
crop % of traitors and venal wretches, such as in the mem- 
ory of man had never been before. These he got for his 
agents and supporters: the Greeks, already ill disposed 
and unfriendly to each other, he brought into a still worse 
state, deceiving this people, making presents to that, cor- 
rupting others in every way; and he split them into many 
parties, when they had all one interest, to prevent his ag- 
grandizement. While the Greeks were all in such a con- 
dition—in such ignorance of the gathering and growing 
mischief—you have to consider, men of Athens, what policy 
and measures it became the commonwealth to adopt, and 
of this to receive a reckoning from me; for the man who 
assumed that post in the administration was I. 

Ought she, A‘schines, to have cast off her spirit and 
dignity, and, in the style of Thessalians and Dolopians, 
helped to acquire for Philip the dominion of Greece, and 
extinguished the honours and rights of our ancestors? Or, 
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if she did not this—which would, indeed, have been shame- 
ful—was it right that what she saw would happen if un- 
prevented, and was for a long time, it seems, aware of, she 
should suffer to come to pass? 

I would gladly ask the severest censurer of our acts, 
with what party he would have wished the commonwealth 
to side—with those who contributed to the disgraces and 
disasters of the Greeks, the party, we may say, of the Thes- 
salians and their followers—or those who permitted it all 
for the hope of selfish advantage, among whom we may 
reckon the Arcadians, Messenians, and Argives? But 
many of them, or rather all, have fared worse than our- 
selves. If Philip after his victory had immediately marched 
off and kept quiet, without molesting any either of his own 
allies or of the Greeks in general, still they that opposed 
not his enterprises would have merited some blame and 
reproach. But when he has stripped all alike of their dig- 
nity, their authority, their liberty—nay, even of their con- 
stitutions, where he was able—can it be doubted that you 
took the most glorious course in pursuance of my counsels? 

But I return to the question—What should the com- 
monwealth, Æschines, have done, when she saw Philip es- 
tablishing an empire and dominion over Greece? Or what 
was your statesman to advise or move?—lI, a statesman at 
Athens?—for this is most material—I who knew that from 
the earliest time, until the day of my own mounting the 
platform, our country had ever striven for precedency and 
honour and renown, and expended more blood and treas- 
ure for the sake of glory and the general weal than the 
rest of the Greeks had expended on their several interests? 
—who saw that Philip himself, with whom we were con- 
tending, had, in the strife for power and empire, had his 
eye cut out,® his collar-bone fractured, his hand and leg 
- mutilated, and was ready and willing to sacrifice any part 
of his body that fortune chose to take, provided he could 
live with the remainder in honour and glory? Hardly will 
any one venture to say this—that it became a man bred 
at Pella, then an obscure and inconsiderable place, to pos- 
sess such inborn magnanimity as to aspire to the mastery 
of Greece and form the project in his mind, while you, 
who were Athenians, day after day in speeches and in 
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dramas reminded of the virtue of your ancestors, should 
have been so naturally base as of your own free will and 
accord to surrender to: Philip the liberty of Greece. No 
man will say this! 

The only course, then, that remained was a just resist- 
ance to all his attacks upon you. Such course you took 
from the beginning, properly and becomingly; and I as- 
sisted by motions and counsels during the period of my 
political life—I acknowledge it. But what should I have 
done? I put this question to you, dismissing all else: Am- 
phipolis, Pydna, Potidzea; Halonnesus—I mention none of 
them; Serrium, Doriscus, the ravaging of Peparethus, and 
any similar wrongs which the country has suffered—I know 
not even of their occurrence. You indeed said that by 
talking of these I had brought the people into a quarrel, 
although the resolutions respecting them were moved by 
Eubulus and Aristophon and Diopithes—not by me, you 
ready utterer of what suits your purpose! Neither will I 
speak of these now. But I ask—the man who was appro- 
priating to himself Eubcea, and making it a fortress against 
Attica, and attempting Megara, and seizing Oreus, and 
razing Porthmus, and setting up Philistides as tyrant in 
Oreus, Clitarchus in Eretria, and subjugating the Helles- 
pont, and besieging Byzantium, and destroying some of 
the Greek cities, restoring exiles to others—was he by all 
these proceedings committing injustice, breaking the truce, 
violating the peace, or not? Was it meet that any of 
the Greeks should rise up to prevent these proceedings, 
or not? If not—if Greece was to present the spectacle (as 
it is called) of a Mysian prey,” while Athenians had life 
and being, then I have exceeded my duty in speaking on 
the subject—the commonwealth has exceeded her duty, 
which followed my counsels—I admit that every measure 
has been a misdeed, a blunder of mine. But if some one 
ought to have arisen to prevent these things, who but the 
Athenian people should it have been? Such, then, was 
the policy which I espoused. I saw him reducing all men 
to subjection, and I opposed him; I continued warning 
and exhorting you not to make these sacrifices to Philip. 

It was he that infringed the peace by taking our ships; 
it was not the state, Aéschines. Produce the decrees them- 
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selves, and Philip’s letter, and read them one after another. 
From an examination of them, it will be evident who is 
chargeable with each proceeding. Read: 


THE DECREE 28 


“ In the archonship of Neocles, in the month Boedro- 
mion, an extraordinary assembly having been convened 
by the generals, Eubulus, son of Mnesitheus of Cytherus,”® 
moved: Whereas the generals have reported in the assem- 
bly that Leodamas the admiral, and the twenty vessels 
despatched with him to the Hellespont for the safe-conduct 
of the corn, have been carried to Macedonia by Philip’s 
general Amyntas, and are detained in custody, let the presi- 
dents and the generals take care that the council be con- 
vened, and ambassadors to Philip be chosen, who shall 
go and treat with him for the release of the admiral, ves- 
sels, and troops: and if Amyntas has acted in ignorance, 
they shall say that the people make no complaint against 
him; if the admiral was found wrongfully exceeding his 
instructions, that the Athenians will make inquiry, and pun- 
ish him as his negligence deserves: if it be neither of these 
things, but a wilful trespass on the part of him who gave 
or him who received the commission, let them state this 
also, that the people, being apprised, may deliberate what 
course to take.” 


This decree Eubulus carried, not I. The next, Aristo- 
phon; then Hegesippus, then Aristophon again, then Phi- 
locrates, then Cephisophon, then the rest. 1 had no con- 
cern in the matter. Read the decree: 


THE DECREE 2° 


“In the archonship of Neocles, on the last day of Boe- 
dromion, at the desire of the council, the presidents and 
generals introduced their report of the proceedings of the 
assembly, to wit, that the people had resolved to appoint 
ambassadors to Philip for the recovery of the ships, and to 
furnish them with instructions and with the decrees of the 
assembly; and they appointed the following: Cephiso- 
phon, son of Cleon of Anaphlystus; Democritus, son of 
Demophon of Anagyrus; Polycritus, son of Apemantus of 
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Cothocide. In the presidency of the Hippothoontian 
tribe, on the motion of Aristophon of Colyttus, committee- 
man.” 


Now, then, as I produce these decrees, so do you, A‘s- 
chines, point out what decree of my passing makes me 
chargeable with the war. You can not find one: had you 
any, there is nothing you would sooner have produced. 
Why, even Philip makes no charge against me on account 
of the war, though he complains of others. Read Philip’s 
own letter: 

THE LETTER OF PHILIP 


“Philip, King of Macedon, to the Council and People 
of Athens, greeting. Your ambassadors, Cephisophon, 
Democritus, and Polycritus, came to me and conferred 
about the release of the galleys which Laomedon com- 
manded. Upon the whole, I think you must be very sim- 
ple if you imagine I do not see that those galleys were 
commissioned, under the pretence of conveying corn from 
the Hellespont to Lemnos, to relieve the Selymbrians, 
whom I am besieging, and who are not included in the 
friendly treaty subsisting between us. And these instruc- 
tions were given, without leave of the Athenian people, 
by certain magistrates and others who are not now in 
office, but who are anyways desirous for the people to 
exchange our present amity for a renewal of war, and are 
far more anxious for such a consummation than to relieve 
the Selymbrians. They suppose it will be a source of in- 
come to themselves; however, I scarcely think it is for 
your advantage or mine. Wherefore I release you the ves- 
sels carried into my port; and for the future, if, instead of 
allowing your statesmen to adopt malignant measures, you 
will punish them, I too will endeavour to maintain the 
peace. Farewell.” 


Here is no mention by him of Demosthenes, or any 
charge against me. Why, then, while he complains of the 
others, makes he no mention of my acts? Because he 
must have noticed his own aggressions, had he written 
aught concerning me; for on these I fixed myself—these 
I kept resisting. And first I proposed the embassy to 
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Peloponnesus,*4 when into Peloponnesus he began to 
steal; next that to Eubcea, when on Eubcea he was laying 
his hands; then the expedition (no longer an embassy) to 
Oreus, and that to Eretria, when he established rulers in 
those cities. Afterward I despatched all the armaments, 
by which Chersonesus was preserved, and Byzantium, and 
all our allies; whence to you there accrued the noblest 
results—praises, eulogies, honours, crowns, thanks from 
those you succoured; while the people attacked—those 
that trusted you then obtained deliverance, those that dis- 
regarded you have had often to remember your warnings, 
and to be convinced that you were not only their friends, 
but wise men also and prophets: for all that you predicted 
has come to pass. 

That Philistides would have given a great deal to keep 
Oreus—Clitarchus a great deal to keep Eretria—Philip 
himself a great deal to have these vantage posts against 
you, and in other matters to avoid exposure, and any in- 
quiry into his wrongful acts in general—no man is igno- 
rant, and least of all you. For the ambassadors who came 
here then from Clitarchus and Philistides lodged with you, 
Æschines, and you were their host. The commonwealth 
regarded them as enemies, whose offers were neither just 
nor advantageous, and expelled them; but they were your 
friends. None of their designs then were accomplished; ë? 
you slanderer—who say of me, that I am silent when I 
have got something, and bawl when I have spent it! #8 
That is not your custom. You bawl when you have some- 
thing, and will never stop, unless the jury stop you by 
disfranchisement to-day.*4 

When you crowned me then for those services, and 
Aristonicus drew up the same words that Ctesiphon here 
has now drawn up, and the crown was proclaimed in the 
theatre—for this now is the second proclamation in my 
favour—Æschines, being present, neither opposed it nor 
indicted the mover. Take this decree now and read it: 


THE DECREE 


“In the archonship of Cherondas, son of Hegemon, 
on the twenty-fifth of Gamelion, in the presidency of the 
Leontian tribe, Aristonicus of Phrearrii moved: Whereas 
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Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes of Pzania, hath ren- 
dered many important services to the people of Athens, 
and to divers of her allies heretofore, and hath also on the 
present occasion aided them by his decrees, and liberated 
certain of the cities in Euboea, and perseveres in his attach- 
ment to the people of Athens, and doth by word and deed 
whatever good he can for the Athenians themselves and 
the rest of the Greeks: It is resolved by the Council and 
People of Athens to honour Demosthenes, son of Demos- 
thenes of Pzeania, with public praise ®° and a golden crown, 
and to proclaim the crown in the theatre at the Dionysian 
festival at the new tragedies, and the proclamation of the 
crown shall be given in charge to the presiding tribe and 
the prize-master.2® On the motion of Aristonicus of 
Phrearrii,” 


Is there one of you that knows of any disgrace falling 
on the state by reason of this decree, or any scorn or ridi- 
cule?—consequences which this man now predicts if I am 
crowned. It is when acts are recent and notorious that, if 
good, they obtain reward, if the contrary, punishment; 
and it appears that I then obtained reward, not blame or 
punishment. So, up to the period of those transactions, 
I am acknowledged on all occasions to have promoted the 
interests of the state—because my speeches and motions 
prevailed in your councils—because my measures were exe- 
cuted, and procured crowns for the commonwealth and 
for me and all of you—because you have offered sacri- 
fices and thanksgivings to the gods for their success. 

When Philip, therefore, was driven out of Eubcea, with 
arms by you, with counsels and decrees—though some 
persons there should burst! *7—by me, he sought some new 
position of attack upon Athens.?® Seeing that we use more 
foreign corn than any people, and wishing to command 
the passage of the corn trade, he advanced to Thrace; the 
Byzantines being his allies, he first required them to join 
in the war against you, and when they refused, saying 
(truly enough) that they had not made alliance on such 
terms, he threw up intrenchments before the city, planted 
batteries, and laid siege to it. What course hereupon it 
became you to take, I will not ask again; it is manifest 
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to all. But who was it that succoured the Byzantines, 
and rescued them? who prevented the alienation of the 
Hellespont at that crisis? You, men of Athens. When I 
say you, I mean the commonwealth. But who advised, 
framed, executed the measures of state, devoted himself 
wholly and unreservedly to the public business? I! 
What benefits thence accrued to all, you need no further 
to be told; you have learned by experience. For the war 
which then sprang up, besides that it brought honour 
and renown, kept you in a cheaper and more plentiful sup- 
ply of all the necessaries of life than does the present peace, 
which these worthies maintain to their country’s prejudice 
in the hope of something to come. Perish such hope! 
Never may they share the blessings for which you men 
of honest wishes pray to the gods, nor communicate their 
own principles to you! 

Read them now the crowns of the Byzantines, and 
those of the Perinthians, which they conferred upon the 
country as a reward: 


THE BYZANTINE DECREE 


“In the Presbytership *° of Bosporichus, Damagetus 
moved in the assembly, having obtained permission of the 
Council: Whereas the people of Athens have ever in former 
times been friendly to the Byzantines and their allies, and 
to theit kinsmen the Perinthians, and have rendered them 
many signal services, and also on the present occasion, 
when Philip of Macedon attempted by invasion and siege 
to exterminate the Byzantines and Perinthians, and burned 
and ravaged their country, they succoured us with a hun- 
dred and twenty ships and provisions and weapons and 
soldiers, and rescued us from grievous perils, and preserved 
our hereditary constitution, our laws, and our sepulchres: 
it is resolved by the people of Byzantium and Perinthus 
to grant unto the Athenians the right of intermarriage, 
citizenship, purchase of land and houses, the first seat at 
the games, first admission to the Council and People after 
the sacrifices, and exemption from all public services to 
such as wish to reside in the city: and that three statues 
of sixteen cubits be erected in the harbour, representing 
the People of Athens crowned by the People of Byzantium 
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and Perinthus: *° and deputations sent to the general as- 
semblies of Greece, the Isthmian, Nemean, Olympian, and 
Pythian, to proclaim the crowns wherewith the people of 
Athens have been honoured by us, that all the Greeks may 
know the virtue of the Athenians, and the gratitude of the 
Byzantines and Perinthians.” 


Now read the crowns given by the people of Cher- 
sonesus: 
THE DECREE OF THE CHERSONESITES 


“The Chersonesites, inhabitants of Sestus, Eleus, 
Madytus, and Alopeconnesus, crown the Council and 
People of Athens with a golden crown of the value of 
sixty talents,“ and build an altar to Gratitude and the 
Athenian People, because that People hath helped the 
Chersonesites to obtain the greatest of blessings, by rescu- 
ing them from the power of Philip, and restoring their 
country, their laws, their liberty, their sanctuaries: and in 
all future time they will not fail to be grateful, and do what 
service they can. Decreed in general Council.” 


Thus the saving of Chersonesus and Byzantium, the 
preventing Philip’s conquest of the Hellespont, and the 
honours therefore bestowed on this country, were the ef- 
fects of my policy and administration; and more than this 
—they proved to all mankind the generosity of Athens and 
the baseness of Philip. He, the ally and friend of the 
Byzantines, was before all eyes besieging them—what 
could be more shameful or outrageous?- You, who might 
justly on many grounds have reproached them for wrongs 
done you in former times, instead of bearing malice and 
abandoning the oppressed, appeared as their deliverers— 
conduct which procured you glory, good-will, honour from 
all men. That you have crowned many of your statesmen, 
every one knows; but through what other person (I mean 
what minister or orator), besides myself, the common- 
wealth has been crowned, no one can say. 

To prove now the malignity of those calumnies, which 
he urged against the Eubceans and Byzantines, remind- 
ing you of any unkindness which they had done you— 
prove it I shall, not only by their falsehood, which I appre- 
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hend you know already, but (were they ever so true) by 
showing the advantages of my policy—I wish to recount 
one or two of the noble acts of your own state, and to 
do it briefly; for individuals, as well as communities, should 
ever strive to model their future conduct by the noblest 
of their past. 

Well, then, men of Athens, when the Lacedzemonians 
had the empire of land and sea, and held the country around 
Attica by governors and garrisons, Eubcea, Tanagra, all 
Beeotia, Megara, Ægina, Cleonz, the other islands; when 
our state possessed neither ships nor walls—you marched 
out to Haliartus,** and again not many days after to 
Corinth; albeit the Athenians of that time had many causes 
of resentment against both Corinthians and Thebans for 
their acts in the Decelean war,‘ but they showed no re- 
sentment, none. And yet neither of these steps took they, 
Eschines, for benefactors, nor were they blind to the dan- 
ger; but they would not for such reasons abandon people 
who sought their protection; for the sake of renown and 
glory they willingly exposed themselves to peril; just and 
noble was their resolve! For to all mankind the end of 
life is death, though one keep one’s self shut up in a closet; 
but it becomes brave men to strive always for honour, with 
good hope before them, and to endure courageously what- 
ever the Deity ordains. 

Thus did your ancestors, thus the elder among your- 
selves. For, though the Lacedemonians were neither 
friends nor benefactors, but had done many grievous in- 
juries to our state, yet when the Thebans, victorious at 
Leuctra, sought their destruction, you prevented it, not 
fearing the power and reputation then possessed by the 
Thebans, nor reckoning up the merits of those whom you 
were about to fight for. And so you demonstrated to all 
the Greeks that, however any people may offend you, you 
reserve your anger against them for other occasions; but 
should their existence or liberty be imperilled, you will not 
resent your wrongs or bring them into account. 

And not in these instances only has such been your 
temper. Again, when the Thebans were taking possession 
of Eubcea, you looked not quietly on—you remembered 
not the wrongs done you by Themison and Theodorus in 
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the affair of Oropus,4* but assisted even them. It was 
the time when the volunteer captains * first offered them- 
selves to the state, of whom I was one—but of this pres- 
ently. However, it was glorious that you saved the island, 
but far more glorious that, when you had got their per- 
sons and their cities in your power, you fairly restored them 
to people who had ill used you, and made no reckoning 
of your wrongs in an affair where you were trusted. 

Hundreds of cases which I could mention I pass over— 
sea-fights, land-marches, campaigns, both in ancient times 
and in your own, all of which the commonwealth has under- 
taken for the freedom and safety of the Greeks in general. 
Then, having observed the commonwealth engaging in 
contests of such number and importance for the interests 
of others, what was I to urge, what course to recommend 
her, when the question in a manner concerned herself?— 
to revive grudges, I suppose, against people who wanted 
help, and to seek pretences for abandoning everything. 
And who might not justly have killed me had I attempted 
even by words to tarnish any of the honours of Athens? 
For the thing itself, I am certain, you would never have 
done—had you wished, what was to hinder you?—any lack 
of opportunity?—had you not these men to advise it? 

I must return to the next in date of my political acts; 
and here again consider what was most beneficial for the 
state. I saw, men of Athens, that your navy was decay- 
ing, and that, while the rich were getting off with small 
payments, citizens of moderate or small fortunes were los- 
ing their substance, and the state, by reason thereof, miss- 
ing her opportunities of action. I therefore proposed a 
law, by which I compelled the one class (the rich) to per- 
form their duty, and stopped the oppression of the poor; 
and—what was most useful to the country—I caused her 
preparations to be made in time. And being indicted for 
it, I appeared on the charge before you, and was acquitted; 
and the prosecutor did not get his portion +ë of the votes. 
But what sums, think you, the chief men 47 of the boards, 
or those in the second and third degrees, offered me, first, 
not to propose that law; secondly, when I had recorded 
it, to drop it on the abatement-oath? 48 Such sums, men 
of Athens, as I should be afraid to tell you. And no won- 
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der they did so; for under the former laws they might 
divide the charge between sixteen, spending little or noth- 
ing themselves, and grinding down the needy citizens; 
whereas under my law every one had to pay a sum propor- 
tioned to his means, and there was a captain for two ships, 
where before there was a partner with fifteen others for 
one ship; for they were calling themselves not captains 
any longer, but partners. They would have given any- 
thing then to get these regulations annulled, and not be 
obliged to perform their duties. Read me, first, the decree 
for which I appeared to the indictment, then the service- 
rolls, that of the former law, and that under mine. Read: 


THE DECREE *°® 


“In the archonship of Polycles, on the sixteenth of 
Boedromion, in the presidency of the Hippothoontian tribe, 
Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes of Pzeania, introduced 
a law for the naval service, instead of the former one under 
which were the associations of joint-captains; and it was 
passed by the council and people. And Patrocles of 
Phlyus preferred an indictment against Demosthenes for 
an illegal measure, and, not having obtained his share of 
the votes, paid the penalty of five hundred drachms.” 


Now produce that fine roll: 


THE ROLL 


“Let sixteen captains be called out for every galley, 
as they are associated in the companies, from the age of 
twenty-five to forty, defraying the charge equally.” 


Now for the roll under my law: 


THE ROLL 


“ Let captains be chosen according to their property 
by valuation, taking ten talents to a galley; if the prop- 
erty be valued at a higher sum, let the charge be propor- 
tionate, as far as three ships and a tender; and let it be 
in the same proportion for those whose property is less 
than ten talents, joining them in a partnership to make up 
ten talents.” 5° 
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Think you I but slightly helped the poor of Athens, or 
that the rich would have spent but a trifling sum to escape 
the doing what was right? I glory, however, not only 
in having refused this compromise, and having been ac- 
quitted on the indictment, but because my law was bene- 
ficial, and I have proved it so by trial. For during the 
whole war, while the armaments were shipped off accord- 
ing to my regulations, no captain ever appealed to you ™ 
against oppression, or took sanctuary at Munychia,® or 
was imprisoned by the clearing-officers; 5? no galley was 
lost to the state by capture abroad, or left behind from 
unfitness to go to sea. Under the former laws all these 
things happened—because the burden was put upon the 
poor, and therefore difficulties frequently arose. I trans- 
ferred the charge from the poor to the wealthy, and then 
every duty was done. For this itself, too, I deserve praise, 
that I adopted all such measures as brought glory and 
honour and power to the state: there is no envy, spite, 
or malice in any measure of mine, nothing sordid or un- 
worthy of Athens. The same character is apparent in my 
home and in my foreign policy. At home, I never pre- 
ferred the favour of the wealthy to the rights of the many; 
abroad, I valued not the presents or the friendship of Philip 
above the general interests of Greece. 

I conceive it remains for me to speak of the proclama- 
tion and the accounts, for that I acted for the best—that 
I have throughout been your friend and zealous in your 
service—is proved abundantly, methinks, by what I have 
said already. The most important part of my policy and 
administration I pass by, considering that I have in regu- 
lar course to reply to the charge of illegality; and, besides 
—though I am silent as to the rest of my political acts— 
the knowledge you all have will serve me equally well. 

As to the arguments which he jumbled together about 
the counter-written laws,°* I hardly suppose you compre- 
hend them—I myself could not understand the greater 
part. However, I shall argue a just case in a straight- 
forward way. So far from saying that I am not account- 
able, as the prosecutor just now falsely asserted, I acknowl- 
edge that I am all my life accountable for what as your 
statesman I have undertaken or advised; but for what I 
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have voluntarily given to the people out of my own private 
fortune, I deny that I am any day accountable—do you 
hear, Atschines?—nor is any other man, let him even be 
one of the nine archons.®> For what law is so full of in- 
justice and inhumanity as to enact that one who has given 
of his private means, and done an act of generosity and 
munificence, instead of having thanks, shall be brought 
before malignants, appointed to be the auditors of his 
liberality? None. If he says there is, let him produce it, 
and I will be content and hold my tongue. But there is 
none, men of Athens. The prosecutor in his malice, be- 
cause I gave some of my own money when I superintended 
the theatre fund, says, “ The council praised him before 
he had rendered his account.” Not for any matters of 
which I had an account to render, but for what I spent 
of my own, you malignant! ” 

“ Oh, but you were a Conservator of Walls! ” says he. 
Yes; and for that reason was I justly praised, because I 
gave the sums expended and did not charge them. A 
charge requires auditing and examiners, a donation merits 
thanks and praise; therefore the defendant made this mo- 
tion in my favour. 

That this is a settled principle in your hearts as well 
as in the laws, I can show by many proofs easily. First, 
Nausicles has often been crowned by you for what he 
expended out of his own funds while he was general. Sec- 
ondly, Diotimus was crowned for his present of shields; 
and Charidemus too. Again, Neoptolemus here, superin- 
tendent of divers works, has been honoured for his dona- 
tions. It would, indeed, be cruel if a man holding an office 
should either, by reason of his office, be precluded from 
giving his own money to the state, or have, instead of re- 
ceiving thanks, to render an account of what he gave. To 
prove the truth of my statements, take and read me the 
original decrees made in favour of these men: 


A DECREE °8 


“ Archon, Demonicus of Phlyus. On the twenty-sixth 
of Boedromion, with the sanction of the council and peo- 
ple, Callias of Phrearrii moved: That the council and peo- 
ple resolve to crown Nausicles, general of foot, for that, 
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there being two thousand Athenian troops of the line in 
Imbrus, for the defence of the Athenian residents in that 
island, and Philo of the finance department being by reason 
of storms unable to sail and pay the troops, he advanced 
money of his own, and did not ask the people for it again; 
and that the crown be proclaimed at the Dionysian festi- 
val, at the new tragedies.” 


ANOTHER DECREE 

“ Callias of Phrearrii moved, the presidents declaring 
it to be with the sanction of the council: Whereas Chari- 
demus, general of foot, having been sent to Salamis, he 
and Diotimus, general of horse, after certain of the troops 
had in the skirmish by the river been disarmed by the 
enemy, did at their own expense arm the young men with 
eight hundred shields: It hath been resolved by the coun- 
cil and people to crown Charidemus and Diotimus with a 
golden crown, and to proclaim it at the great Panathenaic 
festival, during the gymnastic contest, and at the Dionysian 
festival, at the exhibition of the new tragedies: the proc- 
lamation to be given in charge to the judges,°® the presi- 
dents, and the prize-masters.” 


Each of these men, A‘schines, was accountable for the 
office which he held, but not accountable for the matters 
in respect of which he was crowned. No more, then, am 
I; for surely I have the same rights, under the same cir- 
cumstances, as other men. Have I given money? I am 
praised for that, not being accountable for what I gave. 
Did I hold office? Yes; and I have rendered an account 
of my official acts, not of my bounties. Oh, but I was 
guilty of malpractices in office! And you, present when 
the auditors brought me up,” accused me not? 

To show you that he himself bears testimony to my 
having been crowned for what I had no account to render 
of, take and read the whole decree drawn up in my favour. 
By the portions of the bill which he never indicted it will 
appear that his prosecution is vexatious. Read: 


THE DECREE ® 


“Tn the archonship of Euthycles, on the twenty-second 
of Pyanepsion, in the presidency of the CEneian tribe, Ctesi- 
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phon, son of Leosthenes of Anaphlystus, moved: Whereas 
Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes of Peania, having been 
superintendent of the repair of the walls, and having ex- 
pended on the works three additional talents out of his 
own money, hath given that sum to the people; and where- 
as, having been appointed treasurer of the theoric fund, 
he hath given to the theoric officers of the tribes a hun- 
dred minas toward the sacrifices, the council and people 
of Athens have resolved to honour Demosthenes, son of 
Demosthenes of Pzeania, with public praise, for the good- 
ness and generosity which he has shown throughout on 
_every occasion toward the people of Athens, and to crown 
him with a golden crown, and to proclaim the crown in the 
theatre, at the Dionysian festival, at the performance of the 
new tragedies: the proclamation to be given in charge to 
the prize-master.” 


These were my donations, none of which have you in- 
dicted; the rewards which the council says I deserve for 
them are what you arraign. To receive the gifts, then, 
you confess to be legal; the requital of them you indict 
for illegality. In the name of Heaven! what sort of per- 
son can a monster of wickedness and malignity be, if not 
such a person as this? 

Concerning the proclamation in the theatre, I pass over 
the fact that thousands of thousands have been proclaimed, 
and I myself have been crowned often before. But by the 
gods! are you so perverse and stupid, Æschines, as not 
to be able to reflect that the party crowned has the same 
glory from the crown wherever it be published, and that 
the. proclamation is made in the theatre for the benefit of 
those who confer the crown? For the hearers are all en- 
couraged to render service to the state, and praise the 
parties who show their gratitude more than the party 
crowned. Therefore has our commonwealth enacted this 
law. Take and read. me the law itself: 


THE LAW 


“'Whensoever any of the townships bestow crowns, 
proclamations thereof shall be made by them in their sev- 
eral townships, unless where any are crowned by the people 
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of Athens or the council; and it shall be lawful for them 
to be proclaimed in the theatre at the Dionysian festival.” 


Do you hear, Aéschines, the law distinctly saying: 
“Unless where any are voted by the people or the coun- 
cil; such may be proclaimed ”? Why then, wretched man, 
do you play the pettifogger? Why manufacture argu- 
ments? Why don’t you take hellebore * for your malady? 
Are you not ashamed to bring on a cause for spite, and 
not for any offence?—to alter some laws, and to garble 
others, the whole of which should in justice be read to 
persons sworn to decide according to the laws? And you 
that act thus describe the qualities which belong to a 
friend of the people, as if you had ordered a statue accord- 
ing to contract, and received it without having what the 
contract required; or as if friends of the people were known 
by words, and not by acts and measures! And you bawl 
out, regardless of decency,®? a sort of cart-language,®* 
applicable to yourself and your race, not to me. 

Again, men of Athens, I conceive abuse to differ from 
accusation in this: that accusation has to do with offences 
for which the laws provide penalties, abuse with the scandal 
which enemies speak against each other according to their 
humour.®* And I believe our ancestors built these courts, 
not that we should assemble you here and bring forth the 
secrets of private life for mutual reproach, but to give us 
the means of convicting persons guilty of crimes against 
the state. Aéschines knew this as well as I, and yet he 
chose to rail rather than to accuse. 

Even in this way he must take as much as he gives; 
but before I enter upon such matters, let me ask him one 
question—Should one call you the state’s enemy, or mine, 
Æschines? Mine, of course. Yet, where you might, for 
any offence which I committed, have obtained satisfac- 
tion for the people according to the laws, you neglected 
it—at the audit, on the indictments and other trials; but 
where I in my own person am safe on every account, by 
the laws, by time, by prescription,“* by many previous 
judgments on every point, by my never having been con- 
victed of a public offence—and where the country must 
share, more or less, in the repute of measures which were 
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her own—here it is you have encountered me. See if 
you are not the people’s enemy, while you pretend to be 
mine! 

Since, therefore, the righteous and true verdict is made 
clear to all; ®* but I must, it seems—though not naturally 
fond of railing, yet on account of the calumnies uttered 
by my opponent:—in reply to so many falsehoods, just men- 
tion some leading particulars concerning him, and show 
who he is, and from whom descended, that so readily begins 
using hard wor(s—and what language he carps at, after 
uttering such asany decent man would have shuddered to 
pronounce—why if my accuser had been Æacus, or Rhada- 
manthus, or Mijos, instead of a prater,®? a hack of the 
market, a a scribbler, I don’t think he would have 
spoken such thints, or found such offensive terms, shout- 
ing, as in a tragedi, “ O Earth! O Sun! O Virtue!” ê and 
the like; and agin appealing to Intelligence and Edu- 
cation, by which he honourable is distinguished from the 
base—all this youundoubtedly heard from his lips. Ac- 
cursed one! ® Wat have you or yours to do with virtue? 
How should you (scern what is honourable or otherwise? 
How were you etr qualified? What right have you to 
talk about educatin? Those who really possess it would 
never say as mucl of themselves, but rather blush if an- 
other did; those wo are destitute like you, but make pre- 
tensions to it fron stupidity, annoy the hearers by their 
talk, without gettit; the reputation which they desire. 

I am at no lossor materials concerning you and your 
family, but am in ubt what to mention first—whether 
how your father tomes, being servant to Elpias, who 
kept a reading-sch«] in the Temple of Theseus, wore a 
weight of fetters ana collar;7° or how your mother, by 
her morning spousa in the cottage by Hero Calamites,™ 
reared up you, thereautiful statue, the eminent third- 
rate actor! 72—but aknow these things without my tell- 
ing—or how the gay-piper Phormio, the slave of Dion 
of Phrearrii, remové her from that honourable employ- 
ment. But, by Juper and the gods! I fear, in saying 
what is proper about ju, I may be thought to have chosen 
topics unbecoming tmyself. All this, therefore, I shall 
pass by, and begin ith the acts of his own life; for, 
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indeed, he came not of common parents, but of such as 
are execrated by the people. Very lately—lately do I say? 
—it is but yesterday that he has become both an Athe- 
nian and an orator—adding two syllables, he converted 
his father from Tromes to Atrometus,” and dignified his 
mother by the name of Glaucothea, who (as every one 
knows) was called Empusa;** having got that title (it 
is plain) from her doing and submitting to anything—how 
else could she have got it? However, yo1 are so ungrate- 
ful and wicked by nature that, after beinz raised through 
the people from servitude to freedom, rom beggary to 
affluence, instead of returning their kinlness, you work 
against them as a hireling politician. 

Of the speeches, which it may possily be contended 
he has made for the good of the county, I will say noth- 
ing: of the acts which he was clearly ppved to have done 
for the enemy, I will remind you. 

What man present but knows ofthe outcast Anti- 
phon,” who came into the city underpromise to Philip 
that he would burn your arsenal? I fand him concealed 
in Piræus, and brought him before te assembly; when 
this mischief-maker, shouting and clarouring that it was 
monstrous in a free state that I should!l treat unfortunate 
citizens, and enter houses without wasant,’® procured his 
release. And had not the Council of reopagus, discover- 
ing the fact, and perceiving your iltimed error, made 
search after the man, seized and brovht him before you, 
a fellow like that would have been :scued, would have 
slipped through the hands of justic: and been sent out 
of the way by this declaimer. As itsas, you put him to 
torture and to death, as you oughthis man also. The 
Council of Areopagus were informe what Æschines had 
done, and therefore, though you haelected him for your 
advocate on the question of the [lian temple,?7 in the 
same ignorance by which you haveacrificed many of the 
public interests, as you referred thenatter to the council, 
and gave them full powers, they imediately removed him 
for his treason, and appointed Hperides to plead; for 
which purpose they took their balls from the altar,78 and 
not a single ballot was given for its wretch. To prove 
the truth of my statements, call mihe witnesses, 
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WITNESSES 


“We, Callias of Sunium, Zenon of Phlyus, Cleon of 
Phalerum, Demonicus of Marathon, testify for Demos- 
thenes in the name of all, that, the people having formerly 
elected Æschines for their advocate before the Amphicty- 
ons on the question of the Delian temple, we in council 
determined that Hyperides was more worthy to plead on 
behalf of the state, arid Hyperides was commissioned.” 


Thus, by removing this man when he was about to 
plead, and appointing another, the council pronounced him 
a traitor and an enemy. 

Such is one of this boy’s 7° political acts, similar—is it 
not?—to what he charges me with. Now let me remind 
you of another. When Philip sent Python ® of Byzan- 
tium, together with an embassy from all his own allies, 
with the intention of putting our commonwealth to shame, 
and proving her in the wrong, then—when Python swag- 
gered and poured a flood of abuse ® upon you—lI neither 
yielded nor gave way; I rose and answered him, and be- 
trayed not the rights of the commonwealth. So plainly 
did I convict Philip of injustice that his very allies rose 
up and acknowledged it; while Æschines fought his bat- 
tle, and bore witness, ay, false witness, against his own 
country. 

Nor was this enough. Again, some time afterward, he 
was found meeting Anaxinus the spy at Thraso’s house.®? 
A man, I say, who had a private meeting and conference 
with an emissary of the foe must himself have been a spy 
by nature and an enemy to his country. To prove these 
statements, call me the witnesses. 


WITNESSES 


“Teledemus, son of Cleon, Hyperides, son of Calles- 
chrus, Nicomachus, son of Diophantus, testify for Demos- 
thenes, as they swore before the generals, that A‘schines, 
son of Atrometus of Cothocide, did, to their knowledge, 
meet by night in Thraso’s house, and confer with Anaxinus, 
who was adjudged to be a spy of Philip. These deposi- 
tions were returned before Nicias,®* on the third of Heca- 
tombzon.” 
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A vast deal besides that I could say about him I omit. 
For thus (methinks) it is. I could produce many more 
such cases, where Æschines was discovered at that period 
assisting the enemy and harassing me. But these things 
are not treasured up by you for careful remembrance or 
proper resentment. You have, through evil custom, given 
large license to any one that chooses to supplant and 
calumniate your honest counsellors, exchanging the in- 
terest of the state for the pleasure and gratification of hear- 
ing abuse; and so it is easier and safer always to be a hire- 
ling serving your enemies than a statesman attached to you. 

That he should co-operate openly with Philip before 
the war was shocking—O heaven and earth! could it be 
otherwise?—against his country! Yet allow him, if you 
please, allow him this. But when the ships had openly 
been made prize, Chersonesus was ravaged, the man was 
marching against Attica, matters were no longer doubt- 
ful, war had begun—nothing that he ever did for you 
can this malicious Iambic-mouther §* show—not a reso- 
lution has Atschines, great or small, concerning the inter- 
ests of the state. If he asserts it, let him prove it now while 
my waterglass is running.’ But there is none. He is re- 
duced to an alternative—either he had no fault to find with 
my measures, and therefore moved none against them, or 
he sought the good of the enemy, and therefore would not 
propose any better. 

Did he abstain from speaking, as well as moving, when 
any mischief was to be done to you? Why, no one else 
could speak a word. Other things, it appears, the coun- 
try could endure, and he could accomplish without detec- 
tion: but one last act he achieved, O Athenians, which 
crowned all he had done before; on which he lavished that 
multitude of words, recounting the decrees against the 
Amphissian Locrians, in hopes of distorting the truth. But 
the thing admits it not. No! never will you wash your- 
self clean 8 from your performances there—talk as long 
as you will! 

In your presence, men of Athens, I invoke all the gods 
and goddesses to whom the Attic territory belongs, and 
Pythian Apollo, the father-god ® of our state; and I im- 
plore them all! As I shall declare the truth to you, as I 
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declared it in your assembly at the time, the very moment 
I saw this wretch putting his hand to the work—for I per- 
ceived, instantly perceived it—so may they grant me favour 
and protection! If from malice or personal rivalry I bring 
a false charge against my opponent, may they cut me off 
from every blessing! 

But wherefore this imprecation, this solemn assurance? 
Because, though I have documents lying in the public 
archives, from which I shall-clearly prove my assertions, 
though I know you remember the facts, I fear this man 
may be considered unequal to the mischiefs which he has 
wrought; as before happened when he caused the destruc- 
tion of the unhappy Phocians by his false reports to you. 

The Amphissian war, I say—which brought Philip to 
Elatea, which caused him to be chosen general of the Am- 
phictyons, which ruined everything in Greece—was this 
man’s contrivance. He is the single author of all our heavi- 
est calamities. I protested at the time, and cried out in 
the assembly, “ You are bringing a war, A®schines, into 
Attica, an Amphictyonic war!” But his packed party 88 
would not let me be heard; the rest wondered, and sup- 
posed that I was bringing an idle charge against him out 
of personal enmity. However, the real character of those 
transactions, the purpose for which they were got up, the 
manner in which they were accomplished, hear you now, 
men of Athens, as you were prevented then. You will see 
that the thing was well concerted, and it will help you 
much to get a knowledge of public affairs, and what crafti- 
ness there was in Philip you will observe. 

Philip could neither finish nor get rid of the war with 
Athens, unless he made the Thebans and Thessalians her 
enemies. Though your generals fought against him with- 
out fortune or skill, yet from the war itself and the cruisers 
he suffered infinite damage. He could neither export any 
of the produce of his country, nor import what he needed. 
He was not then superior to you at sea, nor able to reach 
Attica, unless the Thessalians followed him and the The- 
bans gave him a passage; so that, while he overcame. in 
war the generals whom you sent out—such as they were— 
I say nothing about that—he found himself distressed by 
the difference of your local position and means. Should 
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he urge either Thessalians or Thebans to march in his 
own quarrel against you, none, he thought, would attend 
to him; but should he, under the pretence of taking up 
their common cause, be elected general, he trusted partly 
by deceit and partly by persuasion to gain his ends more 
easily. He sets to work, therefore—observe how cleverly 
—to get the Amphictyons into a war, and create a dis- 
turbance in the congress. For this he thought they would 
immediately want him. Now, if any of the presbyters 
commissioned by himself or any of his allies brought it 
forward, he imagined that both Thebans and Thessalians 
would suspect the thing, and would all be on their guard; 
whereas, if the agent were an Athenian and commissioned 
by you his opponents, it would easily pass unnoticed. And 
thus it turned out. 

How did he effect his purpose? He hires the prose- 
cutor. No one (I believe) was aware of the thing or at- 
tending to it, and so—just as these things are usually done 
at Athens—Æschines was proposed for Pylzan deputy, 
three or four held up their hands for him, and his elec- 
tion was declared. When clothed with the dignity of the 
state he arrived among the Amphictyons, dismissing and 
disregarding all besides, he hastened to execute what he 
was hired for. He makes up a pretty speech and story, 
showing how the Cirrhzan plain came to be consecrated; 
reciting this to the presbyters, men unused to speeches and 
unsuspicious of any consequences, he procures a vote from 
them to walk round the district, which the Amphissians 
maintained they had a right to cultivate, but which he 
charged to be parcel of the sacred plain. The Locrians 
were not then instituting any suit against us, or any such 
proceeding as Æschines now falsely alleges.” This will 
show you—it was impossible (I fancy) for the Locrians to 
carry on process against our commonwealth without a cita- 
tion. Who summoned us then? In whose archonship? 
Say who knows—point him out. You can not. Your pre- 
tence was flimsy and false. 

When the Amphictyons at the instance of this man 
walked over the plain, the Locrians fell upon them and 
well-nigh speared them all; some of the presbyters they 
carried off captive. Complaints having followed, and war 
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being stirred up against the Amphissians, at first Cotty- 
phus led an army composed entirely of Amphictyons; but 
as some never came, and those that came did nothing, 
measures were taken against the ensuing congress by an 
instructed gang, the old traitors of Thessaly and other 
states, to get the command for Philip. And they had found 
a fair pretext, for it was necessary, they said, either to sub- 
sidize themselves and maintain a mercenary force and fine 
all recusants, or to elect him. What need of many words? 
He was thereupon chosen general; and immediately after- 
ward collecting an army, and marching professedly against 
Cirrha, he bids a long farewell to the Cirrhzans and Locri- 
ans, and seizes Elatea. Had not the Thebans, upon seeing 
this, immediately changed their minds and sided with us, 
the whole thing would have fallen like a torrent upon our 
country. As it was, they for the instant stopped him; 
chiefly, O Athenians, by the kindness of some divinity to 
Athens, but, secondly, as far as it could depend on a single 
man, through me. Give me those decrees, and the dates 
of the several transactions, that you may know what mis- 
chiefs this pestilent creature has stirred up with impunity. 
Read me the decrees: l 


THE DECREE OF THE AMPHICTYONS 


“In the priesthood of Clinagoras, at the spring con- 
gress, it hath been resolved by the deputies and councillors 
of the Amphictyons, and by the assembly of the Amphic- 
tyons, seeing that the Amphissians trespass upon the sacred 
plain and sow and depasture it with cattle, that the deputies 
and councillors do enter thereupon and define the bounda- 
ries with pillars, and enjoin the Amphissians not to tres- 
pass for the future.” 


ANOTHER DECREE 


“In the priesthood of Clinagoras,’! at the spring con- 
gtess, it hath been resolved by the deputies and coun- 
cillors of the Amphictyons and by the assembly of the 
Amphictyons, seeing that the people of Amphissa have par- 
titioned among themselves the sacred plain and cultivate 
and feed cattle upon the same, and on being interrupted 
have come in arms, and with force resisted the general 
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council of the Greeks, and have wounded some of them: 
that Cottyphus the Arcadian}? who hath been elected 
general of the Amphictyons, be sent ambassador to Philip 
of Macedon, and do request him to come to the aid of 
Apollo and the Amphictyons, that he may not suffer the 
god to be insulted by the impious Amphissians; and do 
announce that the Greeks who are members of the Am- 
phictyonic Council appoint him general with absolute 
powers.” 


Now read the dates of these transactions. They corre- 
spond with the time when Æschines was deputy. Read: 


DATES 


“ Mnesithides ?? archon, on the sixteenth of the month 
Anthesterion.” 


Now give me the letter which, when the Thebans would 
not hearken to Philip, he sends to his allies in Pelopon- 
nesus, that you may plainly see even from this how the 
true motives of his enterprise, his designs against Greece 
and the Thebans and. yourselves, were concealed by him, 
while he affected to be taking measures for the common 
good under a decree of the Amphictyons. The man who 
furnished him with these handles and pretexts was Æs- 
chines. Read: 


THE LETTER OF PHILIP 


“Philip, King of Macedon, to the magistrates ®* and 
councillors of the confederate Peloponnesians and to all 
the other allies greeting: Whereas the Locrians surnamed 
Ozolian, dwelling in Amphissa, commit sacrilege against 
the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, and coming with arms 
despoil the sacred plain, I propose with your assistance to 
avenge the god, and to chastise people who violate any 
part of our recognised religion. Wherefore meet me with 
arms in Phocis, bringing provisions for forty days, in the 
ensuing month of Lous, as we style it, Boedromion, as 
the Athenians, Panemus, as the Corinthians. Those who 
do not meet us with all their forces, we shall visit with 
punishment. Farewell.” 
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You see, he avoids all private pleas, and has recourse 
to an Amphictyonic. Who was it, I say, that helped him 
to this contrivance—that lent him these excuses? Who is 
most to blame for the misfortunes which have happened? 
Surely Æschines. Then% go not about saying, O Athe- 
nians, that one man has inflicted these calamities on Greece. 
Heaven and earth! It was not a single man, but a num- 
ber of miscreants in every state. Æschines was one of 
them; and, were I obliged to speak the truth without 
reserve, I should not hesitate to call him the common 
pest °° of all that have since been ruined, men, places, 
cities: for whoever supplies the seed, to him the crop is 
owing. I marvel, indeed, you turned not your faces away 
the moment you beheld him. But there is a thick dark- 
ness, it seems, between you and the truth. 

The mention of this man’s treasonable acts brings me 
to the part which I have myself taken in opposition to him. 
It is fair you should hear my account of it for many rea- 
sons, but chiefly, men of Athens, because it would be a 
shame, when I have undergone the toil of exertions on 
your behalf, that you should not endure the bare recital 
of them. 

When I saw that the Thebans, and I may add the Athe- 
nians, were so led away by Philip’s partisans and the cor- 
rupt men of either state as to disregard and take no pre- 
caution against a danger which menaced both, and required 
the utmost precaution (I mean the suffering Philip’s power 
to increase), and were readily disposed to enmity and strife 
with each other, I was constantly watchful to prevent it, 
not only because in my own judgment I deemed such 
vigilance expedient, but knowing that Aristophon, and 
again Eubulus, had all along desired to bring about that 
union, and, while they were frequently opposed upon other 
matters, were always agreed upon this. Men whom in their 
lifetime—you reptile!—you pestered with flattery, yet see 
not that you are accusing them in their graves: for the 
Theban policy that you reproach me with is a charge less 
affecting me than them, who approved that alliance before 
I did. But I must return. I say, when A¢schines had ex- 
cited the war in Amphissa, and his coadjutors had helped 
to establish enmity with Thebes, Philip marched against us 
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—that was the object for which these persons embroiled 
the states—and had we not roused up a little in time, we 
could never have recovered ourselves; so far had these 
men carried matters. In what position you then stood 
to each other, you will learn from the recital of these de- 
crees and answers. Here, take and read them: 


DECREE °" 


“ In the archonship of Heropythus, on the twenty-fifth 
of the month Elaphebolion, in the presidency of the Erech- 
theian tribe, by the advice of the council and the generals: 
Whereas Philip hath taken possession of certain neigh- 
bouring cities, and is besieging others, and finally is pre- 
paring to advance against Attica, setting our treaty at 
naught, and designs to break his oaths and the peace, in 
violation of our common engagements: The council and 
people have resolved to send unto him ambassadors, who 
shall confer with him, and exhort him above all to main- 
tain his relations of amity with us and his convention, or if 
not to give time to the commonwealth for deliberation, 
and conclude an armistice until the month Thargelion. 
These have been chosen from the council: Simus of Ana- 
gyrus, Euthydemus of Phlyus, Bulagoras of Alopece.” 


ANOTHER DECREE 


“In the archonship of Heropythus, on the last day of 
the month Munychion, by the advice of the Polemarch: 
Whereas Philip designs to put the Thebans at variance 
with us, and hath prepared to advance with his whole army 
to the places nearest to Attica, violating the engagements 
that subsist between us, the council and people have re- 
solved to send unto him a herald and ambassadors, who 
shall request and call upon him to conclude an armistice, 
so that the people may take measures according to cir- 
cumstances; for now they do not purpose to march out in 
the event of anything reasonable.°® Nearchus, son of 
Sosinomus, and Polycrates, son of Epiphron, have been 
chosen from the council; and for herald, Eunomus of Ana- 
phlystus from the people.” 


Now read the answers: 
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THE ANSWER TO THE ATHENIANS 


“Philip, King of Macedon, to the council and people 
of Athens greeting: Of the part which you have taken in 
reference to me from the beginning I am not ignorant, 
nor what exertions you are making to gain over the Thes- 
salians and Thebans, and also the Boeotians. Since they 
are more prudent, and will not submit their choice to your 
dictation, but stand by their own interest, you shift your 
ground, and sending ambassadors and a herald to me, you 
talk of engagements and ask for an armistice, although 
I have given you no offence. However, I have given audi- 
ence to your ambassadors, and I agree to your request 
and am ready to conclude an armistice, if you will dismiss 
your evil counsellors and degrade them as they deserve. 
Farewell.” 

THE ANSWER TO THE THEBANS 


“ Philip, King of Macedon, to the council and people 
of Thebes greeting: I have received your letter, wherein 
you renew peace and amity with me. I am informed, 
however, that the Athenians are most earnestly soliciting 
you to accept their overtures. I blamed you at first, for 
being inclined to put faith in their promises and to espouse 
their policy. But since I have discovered that you would 
rather maintain peace with me than follow the counsels of 
others, I praise you the more on divers accounts, but chiefly 
because you have consulted in this business for your safety, 
and preserve your attachment to me, which I trust will be 
of no small moment to you, if you persevere in that de- 
termination. Farewell.” 


Philip having thus disposed the states toward each 
other by his contrivances, and being elated by these de- 
crees and answers, came with his army and seized Elatea, 
confident that, happen what might, you and the Thebans 
could never again unite. What commotion there was in 
the city you all know; but let me just mention the most 
striking circumstances. 

It was evening. A person came with a message to the 
presidents that Elatea was taken. They rose from supper 
immediately, drove off the people from their market-stalls, 
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and set fire to the wicker-frames; °? others sent for the 
generals and called the trumpeter; and the city was full 
of commotion. The next morning at daybreak the presi- 
dents summoned the council to their hall, and you went 
to the assembly, and before they could introduce or pre- 
pare the question,!® the whole people were up in their 
seats.1°!_ When the council had entered, and the presidents 
had reported their intelligence and presented the courier, 
and he had made his statement, the crier asked, “ Who 
wishes to speak?” and no one came forward. The crier 
put the question repeatedly. Still no man rose, though all 
the generals were present and all the orators, and our coun- 
try with her common voice called for some one to speak 
and save her—for when the crier raises his voice accord- 
ing to law, it may justly be deemed the common voice of 
our country. If those who desired the salvation of Athens 
were the proper parties to come forward, all of you and 
the other Athenians would have risen and mounted the 
platform; for I am sure you all desired her salvation— 
if those of greatest wealth, the three hundred—if those who 
were both friendly to the state and wealthy, the men who 
afterward gave such ample donations; for patriotism and 
wealth produced the gift. But that occasion, that day, as 
it seems, called not only for a patriot and a wealthy man, 
but for one who had closely followed the proceedings from 
their beginning, and rightly calculated for what object and 
purpose Philip carried them on. A man who was ignorant 
of these matters, or had not long and carefully studied 
them, let him be ever so patriotic or wealthy, would 
neither see what measures were needful nor be competent 
to advise you. 

Well, then, I was the man called for upon that day. 
I came forward and addressed you. What I said, I beg 
you for two reasons attentively to hear—first, to be con- 
vinced that of all your orators and statesmen I alone de- 
serted not the patriot’s post +°? in the hour of danger, but 
was found in the very moment of panic speaking and mov- 
ing what your necessities required; secondly, because at 
the expense of a little time you will gain large experience 
for the future in all your political concerns.1% 

I said those who were in such alarm under the idea 
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that Philip had got the Thebans with him did not, in my 
opinion, understand the position of affairs, for I was sure, 
had that really been so, we should have heard not of his 
being at Elatea, but upon our frontiers; he was come, how- 
ever, I knew for certain, to make all right for himself 
in Thebes. “ Let me inform you,” said I, “ how the mat- 
ter stands. All the Thebans whom it was possible either 
to bribe or deceive he has at his command; those who 
have resisted him from the first and still oppose him he 
can in no way prevail upon: what, then, is his meaning, 
and why has he seized upon Elatea? He means, by dis- 
playing a force in the neighbourhood, and bringing up 
his troops, to encourage and embolden his friends, to in- 
timidate his adversaries, that they may either concede from 
fear what they now refuse, or be compelled. Now,” said 
I, “if we determine on the present occasion to remember 
any unkindness which the Thebans have done us, and to 
regard them in the character of enemies with distrust, in 
the first place, we shall be doing just what Philip would 
desire; in the next place, I fear, his present adversaries 
embracing his friendship and all Philippizing with one con- 
sent, they will both march against Attica. But if you will 
hearken to me, and be pleased to examine (not cavil at) 
what I say, I believe it will meet your approval, and I 
shall dispel the danger impending over Athens. What, 
then, do I advise? First, away with your present fear; and 
rather fear all of ye for the Thebans—they are nearer harm 
than we are—to them the peril is more immediate. Next, 
I say, march to Eleusis all the fighting-men and the cavalry, 
and show yourselves to the world in arms, that your parti- 
sans in Thebes may have equal liberty to speak up for the 
good cause, knowing that, as the faction who sell their 
country to Philip have an army to support them at Elatea, 
so the party that will contend for freedom have your as- 
sistance at hand if they are assailed. Further, I recom- 
mend you to elect ten ambassadors, and empower them in 
conjunction with the generals to fix the time for going 
there and for the out-march. When the ambassadors have 
arrived at Thebes, how do I advise that you should treat 
the matter? Pray attend particularly to this. Ask noth- 
ing of the Thebans (it would be dishonourable at this time), 
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but offer to assist them if they require it, on the plea that 
they are in extreme danger, and we see the future better 
than they do. If they accept this offer and hearken to our 
counsels, so shall we have accomplished what we desire, 
and our conduct will look 1° worthy of the state; should 
we miscarry, they will have themselves to blame for any 
error committed now, and we shall have done nothing dis- 
honourable or mean.” 

This and more to the like effect I spoke, and left the 
platform. It was approved by all; not a word was said 
against me. Nor did I make the speech without moving, 
nor make the motion without undertaking the embassy, 
nor undertake the embassy without prevailing on the The- 
bans. From the beginning to the end I went through 
it all; I gave myself entirely to your service, to meet the 
dangers which encompassed Athens. 

Produce me the decree which then passed. Now, 
Eschines, how would you have me describe you, and how 
myself, upon that day? Shall I call myself Batalus,?°* your 
nickname of reproach, and you not even a hero of the 
common sort, but one of those upon the stage, Cresphontes 
or Creon, or the Œnomaus whom you execrably mur- 
dered once at Colyttus??°7 Well, upon that occasion I, 
the Batalus of Pæania, was more serviceable to the state 
than you the Œnomaus of Cothocidz. You were of no 
earthly use; I did everything which became a good citi- 
zen. Read the decree: 


THE DECREE OF DEMOSTHENES 


“In the archonship of Nausicles,’°* in the presidency of 
the Kantian tribe, on the sixteenth of Scirophorion, De- 
mosthenes, son of Demosthenes of Pzania, moved: Where- 
as Philip, King of Macedon, hath in time past been 
violating the treaty of peace made between him and the 
Athenian people, in contempt of his oaths and those laws of 
justice which are recognised among all the Greeks, and 
hath been annexing unto himself cities that no way belong 
to him, and hath besieged and taken some which belong 
to the Athenians without any provocation by the people 
of Athens, and at the present time he is making great ad- 
vances in cruelty and violence, forasmuch as in certain 
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Greek cities he puts garrisons and overturns their consti- 
tutions, some he razes to the ground and sells the inhabit- 
ants for slaves, in some he replaces a Greek population 
with barbarians, giving them possession of the temples 
and sepulchres, acting in no way foreign to his own coun- 
try or character, making an insolent use of his present for- 
tune, and forgetting that from a petty and insignificant 
person he has come to be unexpectedly great: and the 
people of Athens, so long as they saw him annexing bar- 
barian or private cities of their own, less seriously regarded 
the offence given to themselves, but now that they see 
Greek cities outraged and some destroyed, they think it 
would be monstrous and unworthy of their ancestral glory 
to look on while the Greeks are enslaved: Therefore it is 
resolved by the council and people of Athens that, having 
prayed and sacrificed to the gods and heroes who protect 
the Athenian city and territory, bearing in mind the virtue 
of their ancestors, who deemed it of greater moment to 
preserve the liberty of Greece than their own country, they 
will put two hundred ships to sea, and their admiral shall 
sail up into the straits of Thermopylæ, and their general 
and commander of horse shall march with the infantry and 
cavalry to Eleusis, and ambassadors shall be sent to the 
other Greeks, and first of all to the Thebans, because 
Philip is nearest their territory, and shall exhort them with- 
out dread of Philip to maintain their own independence 
and that of Greece at large, and assure them that the Athe- 
nian people, not remembering any variance which has for- 
merly arisen between the countries, will assist them with 
troops and money and weapons and arms, feeling that for 
them (being Greeks) to contend among themselves for 
the leadership is honourable, but to be commanded and 
deprived of the leadership by a man of foreign extraction 
is derogatory to the renown of the Greeks and the virtue 
of their ancestors: further, the people of Athens do not 
regard the people of Thebes as aliens either in blood or 
race; they remember also the benefits conferred by their 
ancestors upon the ancestors of the Thebans; for they re- 
stored the children of Hercules who were kept by the Pelo- 
ponnesians out of their hereditary dominion, defeating in 
battle those who attempted to resist the descendants of 
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Hercules; and we gave shelter to CEdipus and his com- 
rades in exile; and many other kind and generous acts 
have been done by us to the Thebans: wherefore now also 
the people of Athens will not desert the interests of the 
Thebans and the other Greeks. And let a treaty be en- 
tered into with them for alliance and intermarriage, and 
oaths be mutually exchanged. Ambassadors: Demos- 
thenes, son of Demosthenes of Pzeania; Hyperides, son of 
Cleander of Spettus; Mnesithides, son of Antiphanes of 
Phrearrii; Democrates, son of Sophilus of Phlyus; Cal- 
leschrus, son of Diotimus of Cothocide.” 


That was the beginning of and first step in the nego- 
tiation with Thebes: before then the countries had been 
led by these men into discord and hatred and jealousy. 
That decree caused the peril which then surrounded us 
to pass away like a cloud. It was the duty of a good citi- 
zen, if he had any better plan, to disclose it at the time, 
not to find fault now. A statesman and a pettifogger,’° 
while in no other respect are they alike, in this most widely 
differ. The one declares his opinion before the proceed- 
ings, and makes himself responsible to his followers, to 
fortune, to the times, to all men; the other is silent when 
he ought to speak, at any untoward event he grumbles. 
Now, as Į said before, the time for a man who regarded 
the commonwealth, and for honest counsel, was then; 
however, I will go to this extent 11°: if any one now can 
point out a better course, or indeed if any other was prac- 
ticable but the one which I adopted, I confess that I was 
wrong. For if there be any measure now discovered which 
(executed then) would have been to our advantage, I say 
it ought not to have escaped me. But if there is none, if 
there was none, if none can be suggested even at this day, 
what was a statesman to do? Was he not to choose the 
best measures within his reach and view? That did I, 
Eschines, when the crier asked, “ Who wishes to speak? ” 
—not, “ Who wishes to complain about the past, or to 
guarantee the future?” While you on those occasions sat 
mute in the assembly, I came forward and spake. How- 
ever, as you omitted then, tell us now. Say what scheme 
that I ought to have devised, what favourable opportunity 
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was lost to the state by my neglect?—what alliance was 
there, what better plan, to which I should have directed 
the people? But no! The past is with all the world given 
up; no one even proposes to deliberate about it: the future 
it is, or the present, which demands the action of a coun- 
sellor. At the time, as it appeared, there were dangers 
impending, and dangers at hand. Mark the line of my 
policy at that crisis; don’t rail at the event. The end of all 
things is what the Deity pleases; his line of policy it is 
that shows the judgment of the statesman. Do not, then, 
impute it as a crime to me that Philip chanced to conquer 
in battle; that issue depended not on me, but on God. 
Prove that I adopted not all measures that according to 
human calculation were feasible—that I did not honestly 
and diligently and with exertions beyond my strength carry 
them out—or that my enterprises were not honourable and 
worthy of the state and necessary. Show me this, and 
accuse me as soon as you like. But if the hurricane that 
visited us has been too powerful, not for us only, but 
for all Greece besides, what is the fair course? 1! As if a 
merchant, after taking every precaution, and furnishing his 
vessel with everything that he thought would insure her 
safety, because afterward he met with a storm and his 
tackle was strained or broken to pieces, should be charged 
with the shipwreck! “ Well, but I was not the pilot,” he 
might say—just as I was not the general. “ Fortune was 
not under my control; all was under hers.” 

Consider and reflect upon this: if, with the Thebans 
on our side, we were destined so to fare in the contest, what 
was to be expected if we had never had them for allies, 
but they had joined Philip, as he used every effort of per- 
suasion to make them do? 11? And if, when the battle was 

fought three days’ march from Attica, such peril and alarm 
` surrounded the city, what must we have expected if the 
same disaster had happened in some part of our territory? 
As it was (do you see?), we could stand, meet, breathe; 
mightily did one, two, three days help to our preservation; 
in the other case—but it is wrong to mention things of 
which we have been spared the trial by the favour of some 
deity, and by our protecting ourselves with the very alli- 
ance which you assail. 
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All this, at such length, have I addressed to you, men 
of the jury, and to the outer circle of hearers; for, as to 
this contemptible fellow, a short and plain argument would 
suffice. 

If the future was revealed to you, A¢schines, alone, when 
the state was deliberating on these proceedings, you ought 
to have forewarned us at the time. If you did not foresee 
it, you are responsible for. the same ignorance as the rest. 
Why, then, do you accuse me in this behalf, rather than 
I you? A better citizen have I been than you in respect 
to the matters of which I am speaking (others I discuss 
not at present), inasmuch as I gave myself up to what 
seemed for the general good, not shrinking from any per- 
sonal danger, nor taking thought of any; while you neither 
suggested better measures (or mine would not have been 
adopted), nor lent any aid in the prosecuting of mine—ex- 
actly what the basest person and worst enemy of the state 
would do are you found to have done after the event; and 
at the same time Aristratus in Naxos and Aristolaus in 
Thasos, the deadly foes of our state, are bringing to trial 
the friends of Athens, and Æschines at Athens is accusing 
Demosthenes. Surely the man who waited to found his 
reputation upon the misfortunes of the Greeks deserves 
rather to perish than to accuse another; nor is it possible 
that one who has profited by the same conjunctures as the 
enemies of the commonwealth can be a well-wisher of his 
country. You show yourself by your life and conduct, by 
your political action, and even your political inaction. Is 
anything going on that appears good for the people? 
fEschines is mute. Has anything untoward happened 
or amiss? Forth comes A®schines; just as fractures and 
sprains are put in motion when the body is attacked with 
disease. 

But since he insists so strongly on the event, I will even 
assert something of a paradox: and I beg and pray of you 
not to marvel at its boldness, but kindly to consider what 
I say. If, then, the results had been foreknown to all, if 
all had foreseen them, and you, A*schines, had foretold 
them and protested with clamour and outcry—you that 
never opened your mouth—not even then should the com- 
monwealth have abandoned her design if she had any re- 
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gard for glory, or ancestry, or futurity. As it is, she ap- 
pears to have failed in her enterprise, a thing to which all 
mankind are liable, if the Deity so wills it; but then— 
claiming precedency over others, and afterward abandon- 
ing her pretensions—she would have incurred the charge 
of betraying all to Philip. Why, had we resigned without 
a struggle that which our ancestors encountered every 
danger to win, who would not have spit upon you? Let 
me not say, the commonwealth or myself!#43 With what 
eyes, I pray, could we have beheld strangers visiting the 
city if the result had been what it is, and Philip had been 
chosen leader and lord of all, but other people without us 
had made the struggle to prevent it; especially when in 
former times our country had never preferred an igno- 
minious security to the battle for honour? For what Gre- 
cian or what barbarian is ignorant that by the Thebans, 
or by the Lacedzemonians who were in might before them, 
or by the Persian king, permission would thankfully and 
gladly have been given to our commonwealth to take what 
she pleased and hold her own, provided she would accept 
foreign law and let another power command in Greece? 
But, as it seems, to the Athenians of that day such con- 
duct would not have been national, or natural, or endur- 
able; none could at any period of time persuade the com- 
monwealth to attach herself in secure subjection to the 
powerful and unjust; through every age has she perse- 
vered in a perilous struggle for precedency and honour 
and glory. And this you esteem so noble and congenial 
to your principles that among your ancestors you honour 
most those who acted in such a spirit; and with reason. 
For who would not admire the virtue of those men, who 
resolutely embarked in their galleys and quitted country 
and home, rather than receive foreign law, choosing The- 
mistocles, who gave such counsel for their general, and 
stoning Cyrsilus to death, who advised submission to the 
terms imposed—not him only, but your wives also stoning 
his wife? 114 Yes; the Athenians of that day looked not 
for an orator or a general, who might help them to a pleas- 
ant servitude; they scorned to live, if it could not be with 
freedom. For each of them considered that he was not 
born to his father or mother only, but also to his coun- 
14 
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try.145 What is the difference? He that thinks himself 
born for his parents only waits for his appointed or natural 
end; he that thinks himself born for his country also will 
sooner perish than behold her in slavery, and will regard 
the insults and indignities which must be borne in a com- 
monwealth enslaved as more terrible than death. 

Had I attempted to say that I instructed you in senti- 
ments worthy of your ancestors, there is not a man who 
would not justly rebuke me. What I declare is, that such 
principles are your own; I show that before my time such 
was the spirit of the commonwealth, though certainly in 
the execution of the particular measures I claim a share 
also for myself. The prosecutor, arraigning the whole 
proceedings, and embittering you against me as the cause 
of our alarms and dangers, in his eagerness to deprive me 
of honour for the moment, robs you of the eulogies that 
should endure forever. For should you, under a disbelief 
in the wisdom of my policy, convict the defendant, you 
will appear to have done wrong, not to have suffered what 
befell you by the cruelty of fortune. But never, never 
can you have done wrong, O Athenians, in undertaking 
the battle for the freedom and safety of all! I swear it by 
your forefathers—those that met the peril at Marathon, 
those that took the field at Platæa, those in the sea-fight 
at Salamis, and those at Artemisium, and many other brave 
men who repose in the public monuments, all of whom 
alike, as being worthy of the same honour, the country 
buried, Æschines, not only the successful or victorious! 
Justly! For the duty of brave men has been done by 
all; their fortune has been such as the Deity assigned to 
each.118 

Accursed scribbler!117 you, to deprive me of the ap- 
probation and affection of my countrymen, speak of tro- 
phies and battles and ancient deeds, with none of which 
had this present trial the least concern; but I!—O you 
third-rate actor!—I, that rose to counsel the state how to 
maintain her pre-eminence! in what spirit was I to mount 
the hustings? In the spirit of one having unworthy coun- 
sel to offer? 1!18—I should have deserved to perish! You 
yourselves, men of Athens, may not try private and public 
causes on the same principles: the compacts of every-day 
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life you are to judge of by particular laws and circum- 
stances; the measures of statesmen, by reference to the 
dignity of your ancestors. And if you think it your duty 
to act worthily of them, you should every one of you con- 
sider, when you come into court to decide public ques- 
tions, that together with your staff and ticket "° the spirit 
of the commonwealth is delivered to you. 

But in touching upon the deeds of your ancestors there 
were some decrees and transactions which I omitted. I 
will return from my digression. 

On our arrival at Thebes, we found ambassadors there 
from Philip, from the Thessalians, and from his other allies; 
our friends in trepidation, his friends confident. To prove 
that I am not asserting this now to serve my own pur- 
poses, read me the letter which we ambassadors despatched 
on the instant. So outrageous is my opponent’s malig- 
nity that, if any advantage was procured, he attributes it 
to the occasion, not to me; while all miscarriages he at- 
tributes to me and my fortune. And according to him, 
as it seems, I, the orator and adviser, have no merit in re- 
sults of argument and counsel, but am the sole author of 
misfortunes in arms and strategy. Could there be a more 
brutal calumniator or a more execrable? Read the letter. 


The letter is read 12° 


On the convening of the assembly, our opponents were 
introduced first, because they held the character of allies. 
And they came forward and spoke, in high praise of Philip 
and disparagement of you, bringing up all the hostilities 
that you ever committed against the Thebans. In fine, 
they urged them to show their gratitude for the services 
done by Philip, and to avenge themselves for the injuries 
which you had done them, either—it mattered not which 
—by giving them a passage against you, or by joining in 
the invasion of Attica; and they proved, as they fancied, 
that by adopting their advice the cattle and slaves and other 
effects of Attica would come into Boeotia, whereas by act- 
ing as they said we should advise, Boeotia would suffer 
pillage through the war. And much they said besides, 
tending all to the same point. The reply that we made 
I would give my life to recapitulate, but I fear, as the occa- 
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sion is past, you will look upon it as if a sort of deluge 
had overwhelmed the whole proceedings, and regard any 
talk about them as a useless troubling of you. Hear, then, 
what we persuaded them and what answer they returned. 
Take and read this. 


The answer of the Thebans 


Aiter this they invited and sent for you. You marched 
to their succour, and—to omit what happened between— 
their reception of you was so friendly that, while their in- 
fantry and cavalry were outside the walls, they admitted 
your army into their houses and citadel, among their wives 
and children and all that was most precious. Why, upon 
that day three of the noblest testimonies were before all 
mankind borne in your favour by the Thebans, one to 
your courage, one to your justice, one to your good be- 
haviour.!™” For when they preferred fighting on your side 
to fighting against you, they held you to be braver and 
juster in your demands than Philip; and when they put 
under your charge what they and all men are most watch- 
ful to protect—their wives and children—they showed that 
they had confidence in your good behaviour. In all which, 
men of Athens, it appeared they had rightly estimated your 
character. For after your forces entered the city, not so 
much as a groundless complaint was preferred against you 
by any one, so discreetly did you behave yourselves; and 
twice arrayed on their side in the earlier battles, that by 
the river and the winter battle, you proved yourselves not 
irreproachable only, but admirable in your discipline, your 
equipments, and your zeal: which called forth eulogies 
from other men to you, sacrifice and thanksgiving from 
you tothe gods. And I would gladly ask Æschines—while 
these things were going on, and the city was full of en- 
thusiasm and joy and praise, whether he joined with the 
multitude in sacrifice and festivity, or sat at home sorrow- 
ing and moaning and repining at the public success. For 
if he was present and appeared with the rest, is not his con- 
duct monstrous, or rather impious, when measures, which 
he himself called the gods to witness were excellent, he now 
requires you to condemn—you that have sworn by the 
gods? If he was not present, does he not deserve a thou- 
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sand deaths for grieving to behold what others rejoiced 
at? 12? Read me now the decrees. 


The decrees for sacrifice 


We thus were engaged in sacrifice; the Thebans were 
in the assurance that they had been saved through us; 
and it had come about that a people, who seemed likely 
to want assistance through the practices of these men, were 
themselves assisting others in consequence of my advice 
which you followed. What language Philip then uttered, 
and in what trouble he was on this account, you shall learn 
from his letters which he sent to Peloponnesus. Take and 
read them, that the jury may know what my perseverance 
and journeys and toils, and the many decrees which this 
man just now pulled to pieces, accomplished. 

Athenians, you have had many great and renowned 
orators before me—the famous Callistratus, Aristophon, 
Cephalus, Thrasybulus, hundreds of others—yet none of 
them ever thoroughly devoted himself to any measure of 
state: for instance, the mover of a resolution would not 
be ambassador; the ambassador would not move a resolu- 
tion; each one left for himself some relief, and also, should 
anything happen, an excuse. How then—it may be said 
—did you so far surpass others in might and boldness as 
to do everything yourself? 1 don’t say that: but such was 
my conviction of the danger impending over us that I 
considered it left no room or thought for individual se- 
curity; a man should have been only too happy to perform 
his duty without neglect. As to myself, I was persuaded, 
perhaps foolishly, yet I was persuaded, that none would 
move better resolutions than myself, none would execute 
them better, none as ambassador would show more zeal 
and honesty. Therefore I undertook every duty myself. 
Read the letters of Philip. 


The letters 


To this did my policy, Æschines, reduce Philip. This 
language he uttered through me, he that before had lifted 
his voice so boldly against Athens! For which I was justly 
crowned by the people; and you were present and opposed 
it not, and Diondas, who preferred an indictment, obtained 
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not his share of the votes. Here, read me the decrees 
which were then absolved, and which this man never in- 
dicted. 


The decrees 


These decrees, men of Athens, contain the very words 
and syllables which Aristonicus drew up formerly, and 
Ctesiphon, the defendant, has now. And Æschines neither 
atraigned these himself, nor aided the party who preferred 
an indictment. Yet, if his present charge against me be 
true, he might then have arraigned Demomeles, the mover, 
and Hyperides with more show of reason than he can the 
defendant. Why? Because Ctesiphon may refer to them, 
and to the decision of the courts, and to the fact of Æs- 
chines not having accused them, although they moved the 
same decrees which he has now, and to the laws which 
bar any further proceedings in such a case, and to many 
points besides—whereas then the question would have 
been tried on its own merits, before any such advantages 
had been obtained. But then, I imagine, it would have 
been impossible to do what Æschines now does—to pick 
out of a multitude of old dates and decrees what no man 
knew before, and what no man would have expected to 
hear to-day, for the purpose of slander—to transpose dates, 
and assign measures to the wrong causes instead of the 
right, in order to make a plausible case. That was im- 
possible then. Every statement must have been according 
to the truth, soon after the facts, while you still remem- 
bered the particulars and had them almost at your fingers’ 
ends. Therefore it was that he shunned all investigation 
at the time, and has come at this late period; thinking, 
as it appears to me, that you would make it a contest of 
orators, instead of an inquiry into political conduct; that 
words would be criticised, and not interests of state. 

Then he plays the sophist, and says you ought to dis- 
regard the opinion of us which you came from home with 
—that, as when you audit a man’s account under the im- 
pression that he has a surplus, if it casts up right and noth- 
ing remains, you allow it,’78 so should you now accept 
the fair conclusion of the argument. Only see how rotten 
in its nature (and justly so) is every wicked contrivance! 
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For by this very cunning simile he has now acknowledged 
it to be your conviction that I am my country’s advocate 
and he is Philip’s. Had not this been your opinion of 
each, he would not have tried to persuade you differently. 
That he has, however, no reasonable ground for requiring 
you to change your belief, I can easily show, not by cast- 
ing accounts—for that mode of reckoning applies not to 
measures—but by calling the circumstances briefly to 
mind, taking you that hear me both for auditors and wit- 
nesses. 

Through my policy, which he arraigns, instead of the 
Thebans invading this country with Philip, as all expected, 
they joined our ranks and prevented him; instead of the 
war being in Attica, it took place seven hundred furlongs 
from the city, on the confines of Boeotia; instead of cor- 
sairs issuing from Eubcea to plunder us, Attica was iu 
peace on the coast-side during the whole war; instead of 
Philip being master of the Hellespont by taking Byzan- 
tium, the Byzantines were our auxiliaries against him. 
Does this computation of services, think you, resemble 
the casting of accounts? Or should we strike these out 
on a balance,!** and not look that they be kept in ever- 
lasting remembrance? I will not set down that of the 
cruelty, remarkable in cases where Philip got people all 
at once into his power, others have had the trial; while 
of the generosity which, casting about for his future pur- 
poses, he assumed toward Athens, you have happily en- 
joyed the fruits. I pass that by. 

Yet this I do not hesitate to say: that any one desirous 
of truly testing an orator, not of calumniating him, would 
never have made the charges that you advanced just now, 
inventing similes, mimicking words and gestures (doubt- 
less it hath determined the fortune of Greece, whether I 
spoke this word or that, whether I moved my hand one 
way or the other!): no! he would have examined the facts 
of the case, what means and resources our country pos- 
sessed, when I entered on the administration, what, when 
I applied myself to it, I collected for her, and what was 
the condition of our adversaries. Then, if I had lessened 
her resources, he would have shown me to be guilty; if I 
had greatly increased them, he would not have calumniated 
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me. However, as you have declined this course, I will 
adopt it. See if I state the case fairly. 

For resources, our country possessed the islanders— 
not all, but the weakest, for neither Chios, nor Rhodes, 
nor Corcyra was with us; subsidies 125 she has amounting 
to five-and-forty talents, and they were anticipated; in- 
fantry or cavalry, none besides the native. But what was 
most alarming and wrought most in favour of the enemy 
—these men had got all our neighbours to be hostile rather 
than friendly to us; Megarians, Thebans, Eubceans. Such 
were the circumstances of our state; no’ man can say any- 
thing to the contrary: look now at those of Philip, whom 
we had to contend with. In the first place, he ruled his 
followers with unlimited sway, the most important thing 
for military operations; in the next place, they had arms 
always in their hands; besides, he had plenty of money, 
and did what he pleased, not giving notice by decrees, not 
deliberating openly, not brought to trial by calumniators, 
not defending indictments for illegal measures, not re- 
sponsible to any one, but himself absolute master, leader, 
and lord of all. I, who was matched against him—for it 
is right to examine this—what had I under my control? 
Nothing. Public speech, for instance, the only thing open 
to me—even to this you invited his hirelings as well as 
myself; and whenever they prevailed over me (as often 
happened for some cause or other), your resolutions were 
passed for the enemy’s good. Still under these disadvan- 
tages I got you for allies Eubceans, Achzans, Corinthians, 
Thebans, Megarians, Leucadians, Corcyrzeans, from whom 
were collected fifteen thousand mercenaries and two thou- 
sand horse, besides the national troops.!?® Of money, too, 
I procured as large a contribution as possible. 

If you talk about just conditions with the Thebans,!?7 
Æschines, or with the Byzantines or Euboeans, or discuss 
now the question of equal terms, first I say you are ig- 
norant that of those galleys formerly which defended 
Greece, being three hundred in number, our common- 
wealth furnished two hundred, and never (as it seemed) 
thought herself injured by having done so, never prose- 
cuted those who advised it or expressed any dissatisfac- 
tion—shame on her if she had!—but was grateful to the 
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gods that, when a common danger beset the Greeks, she 
alone furnished double what the rest did for the preserva- 
tion of all. Besides, it is but a poor favour you do your 
countrymen by calumniating me. For what is the use 
of telling us now what we should have done? Why, being 
in the city and present, did you not make your proposals 
then—if, indeed, they were practicable at a crisis—when 
we had to accept not what we liked but what the circum- 
stances allowed? Remember, there was one ready to bid 
against us, to welcome eagerly those that we rejected, and 
give money in the bargain. 

But if I am accused for what I have actually done, 
how would it have been if, through my hard bargaining, 
the states had gone off and attached themselves to Philip, 
and he had become master at the same time of Eubcea, 
Thebes, and Byzantium? What, think ye, these impious 
men would have said or done? Said, doubtless, that the 
states were abandoned—that they wished to join us and 
were driven away—that he had got command of the Hel- 
lespont by the Byzantines, and become master of the corn 
trade of Greece—that a heavy neighbour-war had by means 
of the Thebans been brought into Attica—that the sea 
had become unnavigable by the excursions of pirates from 
Eubcea! All this would they have said sure enough, and 
a great deal besides. A wicked, wicked thing, O Athe- 
nians, is a calumniator always, every way spiteful and fault- 
finding. But this creature is a reptile by nature, that from 
the beginning never did anything honest or liberal; a very 
ape of a tragedian, village Œnomaus, counterfeit orator! 
What advantage has your eloquence ?*8 been to your coun- 
try? Now do you speak to us about the past? As if a 
physician should visit his patients and not order or pre- 
scribe anything to cure the disease, but on the death of 
any one, when the last ceremonies were performing, should 
follow him to the grave and expound how, if the poor fel- 
low had done this and that, he never would have died! 
Idiot! do you speak now? 

Even the defeat—if you exult in that which should 
make you groan, you accursed one!—by nothing that I 
have done will it appear to have befallen us. Consider it 
thus, O Athenians. From no embassy, on which I was 
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commissioned by you, did I ever come away defeated by 
the ambassadors of Philip—neither from Thessaly, nor from 
Ambracia, nor from the Kings of Thrace, nor from Byzan- 
tium, nor from any other place, nor on the last recent oc- 
casion from Thebes; but where his ambassadors were van- 
quished in argument, he came with arms and carried the 
day. And for this you call me to account; and are not 
ashamed to jeer the same person for cowardice whom you 
require single-handed to overcome the might of Philip— 
and that, too, by words! For what else had I at my com- 
mand? Certainly not the spirit of each individual, nor 
the fortune of the army, nor the conduct of the war, for 
which you would make me accountable, such a blunderer 
are you! 

Yet understand me. Of what a statesman may be re- 
sponsible for I allow the utmost scrutiny; I deprecate it 
not. What are his functions? To observe things in the 
beginning, to foresee and foretell them to others—this I 
have done; again, wherever he finds delays, backwardness, 
ignorance, jealousies, vices inherent and unavoidable in all 
communities, to contract them into the narrowest com- 
pass, and, on the other hand, to promote unanimity and 
friendship and zeal in the discharge of duty. All this, too, 
I have performed, and no one can discover the least neg- 
lect on my part. Ask any man, by what means Philip 
achieved most of his successes, and you will be told, by 
his army, and by his bribing and corrupting men in power. 
Well; your forces were not under my command or con- 
trol, so that I can not be questioned for anything done in 
that department. But by refusing the price of corruption 
I have overcome Philip; for as the offerer of a bribe, if it 
be accepted, has vanquished the taker, so the person who 
refuses it and is not corrupted has vanquished the person 
offering. Therefore is the commonwealth undefeated, as 
far as I am concerned. 

These and such as these (besides many others) are the 
grounds furnished by myself to justify the defendant’s mo- 
tion in my behalf. Those which you, my fellow-citizens, 
furnished I will proceed to mention. Immediately after 
the battle the people, knowing and having witnessed every- 
thing which I did, in the very midst of their alarm and 
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terror, when it would not have been surprising if the great 
body of them had even treated me harshly, passed my reso- 
lutions for the safety of the country; all their measures 
of defence, the disposition of the garrisons, the trenches, 
the levies for our fortifications, were carried on under my 
decrees: and, further, upon the election of 4 commissioner 
of grain, they chose me in preference to all. Afterward, 
when those who were bent to do me a mischief conspired, 
and brought indictments, audits, impeachments, and the 
rest of it against me, not at first in their own persons, but 
in such names as they imagined would most effectually 
screen themselves (for you surely know and remember that 
every day of that first period I was arraigned, and neither 
the desperation of Sosicles, nor the malignity of Philoc- 
rates, nor the madness of Diondas and Melantus, nor any- 
thing else was left untried by them against me); on all 
those occasions, chiefly through the gods, secondly through 
you and the other Athenians, I was preserved. And with 
justice! Yes, that is the truth, and to the honour of the 
juries who so conscientiously decided. Well, then, on the 
impeachments, when you acquitted me and gave not the 
prosecutors their share of the votes, you pronounced that 
my policy was the best: by my acquittal on the indictments 
my counsels and motions were shown to be legal; by your 
passing of my accounts you acknowledged my whole con- 
duct to have been honest and incorruptible. Under these 
circumstances, what name could Ctesiphon with decency 
or justice give to my acts? Not that which he saw the 
people give—which he saw the jurors give—which he saw 
truth establish to the world? 

Ay, says he, but that was a fine thing of Cephalus, 
never to have been indicted. Yes, and a lucky one, too. 
But why should a man, who has often been charged, but 
never convicted of crime, be a whit the more liable to 
reproach? However, men of Athens, against my opponent 
I have a right to use the boast of Cephalus, for he never 
preferred or prosecuted any indictment against me; there- 
fore I am a citizen as good as Cephalus by his admission. 

From many things one may see his unfeelingness and 
malignity, but especially from his discourse about fortune. 
For my part, I regard any one who reproaches his fellow- 
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man with fortune as devoid of sense. He that is best satis- 
fied with his condition, he that deems his fortune excel- 
lent, can not be sure that it will remain so until the even- 
ing; how, then, can it be right to bring it forward, or 
upbraid another man with it? As Æschines, however, has 
on this subject (besides many others) expressed himself 
with insolence, look, men of Athens, and observe how 
much more truth and humanity there shall be in my dis- 
course upon fortune !*° than in his. 

I hold the fortune of our commonwealth to be good, 
and so I find the oracles of Dodonzan Jupiter and Pythian 
Apollo declaring to us. The fortune of all mankind, which 
now prevails, I consider cruel and dreadful; for what 
Greek, what barbarian, has not in these times experienced 
a multitude of evils? That Athens chose the noblest 
policy, that she fares better than those very Greeks who 
thought, if they abandoned us, they should abide in pros- 
perity, I reckon as part of her good fortune; if she suf- 
fered reverses, if all happened not to us as we desired, I 
conceive she has had that share of the general fortune 
which fell to our lot. As to my fortune (personally speak- 
ing) or that of any individual among us, it should, as I 
conceive, be judged of in connection with personal mat- 
ters. Such is my opinion upon the subject of fortune—a 
right and just one, as it appears to me, and I think you 
will agree with it. /®schines says that my individual for- 
tune is paramount to that of the commonwealth, the small 
and mean to the good and great. How can this possi- 
bly be? 

However, if you are determined, Aschines, to scruti- 
nize my fortune, compare it with your own, and, if you find 
my fortune better than yours, cease to revile it. Look, 
then, from the very beginning. And I pray and entreat 
that I may not be condemned for bad taste.18° I don’t 
think any person wise who insults poverty, or who prides 
himself on having been bred in affluence; but by the slan- 
der and malice of this cruel man I am forced into such a 
discussion, which I will conduct with all the moderation 
which circumstances allow. 

I had the advantage, A‘schines, in my boyhood of 
going to proper schools, and having such allowance as a 
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boy should have who is to do nothing mean from indi- 
gence. Arrived at man’s estate, I lived suitably to my 
breeding; was choir-master, ship-commander, rate-payer; 
backward in no acts of liberality public or private, but 
making myself useful to the commonwealth and to my 
friends. When I entered upon state affairs, I chose such 
a line of politics that both by my country and many people 
of Greece I have been crowned many times, and not even 
you, my enemies, venture to say that the line I chose was 
not honourable. Such, then, has been the fortune of my 
life, I could enlarge upon it, but I forbear, lest what I 
pride myself in should give offence. 

But you, the man of dignity, who spit upon others, look 
what sort of fortune is yours compared with mine. As 
a boy you were reared in abject poverty, waiting with 
your father on the school, grinding the ink, sponging the 
benches, sweeping the room, doing the duty of a menial 
rather than a freeman’s son. After you were grown up, 
you attended your mother’s initiations,‘#4 reading her 
books, and helping in all the ceremonies; at night wrap- 
ping the novitiates in fawn-skin, swilling, purifying, and 
scouring them with clay and bran, raising them after the 
lustration, and bidding them say, “ Bad I have scaped, and 
better I have found ”; priding yourself that no one ever 
howled so Justily—and I believe him! for don’t suppose 
that he who speaks so loud is not a splendid howler! In 
the daytime you led your noble orgiasts, crowned with 
fennel and poplar, through the highways, squeezing the 
big-cheeked serpents and lifting them over your head, and 
shouting Evce Sabce, and capering to the words Hyes 
Attes, Attes Hyes, saluted by the beldames as Leader, 
Conductor, Chest-bearer, Fan-bearer, and the like, getting 
as your reward tarts and biscuits and rolls, for which any 
man might well bless himself and his fortune! +3? 

When you were enrolled among your fellow-townsmen 
—by what means I stop not to inquire—when you were 
enrolled, however, you immediately selected the most hon- 
ourable of employments, that of clerk and assistant to our 
petty magistrates. From this you were removed after a 
while, having done yourself all that you charge others with; 
and then, sure enough, you disgraced not your antecedents 
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by your subsequent life, but hiring yourself to those rant- 
ing players, as they were called, Simylus and Socrates, you 
acted third parts, collecting figs and grapes and olives like 
a fruiterer from other men’s farms, and getting more from 
them than from the playing, in which the lives of your 
whole company were at stake; for there was an implacable 
and incessant war between them and the audience, from 
whom you received so many wounds that no wonder you 
taurit as cowards people inexperienced in such encoun- 
ters.138 

But passing over what may be imputed to poverty, I 
will come to the direct charges against your character. 
You espoused such a line of politics (when at last you 
thought of taking to them) that, if your country prospered, 
you lived the life of a hare, fearing and trembling and 
ever expecting to be scourged for the crimes of which 
your conscience accused you; though all have seen how 
bold you were during the misfortunes of the rest. A man 
who took courage at the death of a thousand citizens— 
what does he deserve at the hands of the living? A great 
deal more that I could say about him I shall omit; for it 
is not all I can tell of his turpitude and infamy which I 
ought to let slip from my tongue, but only what is not dis- 
graceful to myself to mention.. 

Contrast now the circumstances of your life and mine, 
gently and with temper, A¢schines; and then ask these 
people whose fortune they would each of them prefer. 
You taught reading, I went to school; you performed initi- 
ations, I received them; you danced in the chorus, I fur- 
nished it; you were assembly-clerk, I was a speaker; you 
acted third parts, I heard you; you broke down, and I 
hissed; you have worked as a statesman for the enemy, I 
for my country.**4 I pass by the rest; but this very day 
I am on my probation for a crown, and am acknowledged 
to be innocent of all offence, while you are already judged 
to be a pettifogger, and the question is, whether you shall 
continue that trade or at once be silenced by not getting 
a fifth part of the votes. A happy fortune, do you see, you 
have enjoyed, that you should denounce mine as miserable! 

Come, now, let me read the evidence to the jury of 
public services which I have performed. And by way of 
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comparison do you recite me the verses which you mur- 
dered: 


“From Hades and the dusky realms I come.” 
And 


“Ill news, believe me, I am loath to bear.” 


Ill betide thee, say I, and may the gods, or at least the 
Athenians, confound thee for a vile citizen and a vile third- 
rate actor! 135 

Read the evidence. 


Evidence 


Such has been my character in political matters. In 
private, if you do not all know that I have been liberal 
and humane and charitable to the distressed, I am silent, 
I will say not a word, I will offer no evidence on the sub- 
ject, either of persons whom I ransomed from the enemy 
or of persons whose daughters I helped to portion, or any- 
thing of the kind. For this is my maxim. I hold that 
the party receiving an obligation should ever remember 
it, the party conferring should forget it immediately, if 
the one is to act with honesty, the other without mean- 
ness. To remind and speak of your own bounties is next 
door to reproaching.'3® I will not act so; nothing shall 
induce me. Whatever my reputation is in these respects, 
I am content with it. 

I will have done, then, with private topics, but say 
another word or two upon public. If you can mention, 
Eschines, a single man under the sun, whether Greek or 
barbarian, who has not suffered by Philip’s power formerly 
and Alexander’s now, well and good; I concede to you 
that my fortune, or misfortune (if you please), has been 
the cause of everything. But if many that never saw me 
or heard my voice have been grievously afflicted, not in- 
dividuals only, but whole cities and nations, how much 
juster and fairer is it to consider that to the common for- 
tune apparently of all men, to a tide of events overwhelm- 
ing and lamentable, these disasters are to be attributed. 
You, disregarding all this, accuse me whose ministry has 
been among my countrymen,” knowing all the while that 
a part (if not the whole) of your calumny falls upon the 
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people, and yourself in particular. For if I assumed the 
sole and absolute direction of our counsels, it was open 
to you, the other speakers, to accuse me; but if you were 
constantly present in all the assemblies, if the state invited 
public discussion of what was expedient, and if these meas- 
ures were then believed by all to be the best, and especially 
by you (for certainly from no good-will did you leave me 
in possession of hopes and admiration and honours, all of 
which attended on my policy, but doubtless because you 
were compelled by the truth and had nothing better to 
advise), is it not iniquitous and monstrous to complain now 
of measures than which you could suggest none better 
at the time? 

Among all other people I find these principles in a 
manner defined and settled: Does a man wilfully offend? 
He is the object of wrath and punishment. Has a man 
erred unintentionally? There is pardon instead of pun- 
ishment for him. Has a man devoted himself to what 
seemed for the general good, and without any fault or mis- 
conduct been, in common with all, disappointed of success? 
Such a one deserves not obloquy or reproach, but sym- 
pathy. These principles will not be found in our statutes 
only: Nature herself has defined them by her unwritten 
laws and the feelings of humanity. A®schines, however, 
has so far surpassed all men in brutality and malignity that 
even things which he cited himself as misfortunes he im- 
putes to me as crimes. 

And, besides—as if he himself had spoken everything 
with candour and good-will—he told you to watch me, and 
mind that I did not cajole and deceive you, calling me a 
great orator, a juggler, a sophist, and the like: as though, 
if a man says of another what applies to himself, it must 
be true, and the hearers are not to inquire who the person 
is that makes the charge. Certain am I that you are all 
acquainted with my opponent’s character, and believe these 
charges to be more applicable to him than to me. And of 
this I am sure, that my oratory—let it be so, though, in- 
deed, I find that the speaker’s power depends for the most 
part on the hearers; for according to your reception and 
favour it is that the wisdom of a speaker is esteemed—if I, 
however, possess any ability of this sort, you will find it 
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has been exhibited always in public business on your be- 
half, never against you or on personal matters; whereas 
that of Æschines has been displayed not only in speak- 
ing for the enemy, but against all persons who ever of- 
fended or quarrelled with him. It is not for justice or 
the good of the commonwealth that he employs it. A 
citizen of worth and honour should not call upon judges 
impanelled in the public service to gratify his anger or 
hatred or anything of that kind; nor should he come be- 
fore you upon such grounds. The best thing is not to 
have these feelings; but, if it can not be helped, they should 
be mitigated and restrained. 

On what occasions ought an orator and statesman to 
be vehement? Where any of the commonwealth’s main 
interests are in jeopardy, and he is opposed to the adver- 
saries of the people. Those are the occasions for a gen- 
erous and brave citizen. But for a person who never 
sought to punish me for any offence either public or pri- 
vate, on the state’s behalf or on his own, to have got up 
an accusation because I am crowned and honoured, and 
to have expended such a multitude of words—this is a 
proof of personal enmity and spite and meanness, not of 
anything good. And then his leaving the controversy with 
me, and attacking the defendant, comprises everything that 
is base. 

I should conclude, A‘schines, that you undertook this 
cause to exhibit your eloquence and strength of lungs, 
not to obtain satisfaction for any wrong. But it is not 
the language of an orator, Æschines, that has any value, 
nor yet the tone of his voice, but his adopting the same 
views with the people, and his hating and loving the same 
persons that his country does. He that is thus minded 
will say everything with loyal intention; he that courts 
persons from whom the commonwealth apprehends dan- 
ger to herself rides not on the same anchorage with the 
people, and therefore has not the same expectation of safety. 
But—do you see?—I have; for my objects are the same 
with those of my countrymen; I have no interest separate 
or distinct. Is that so with you? How can it be, when 
immediately after the battle you went as ambassador to 
Philip, who was at that period the author of your coun- 
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try’s calamities, notwithstanding that you had before per- 
sisted in refusing that office,!°* as all men know? 

And who is it that deceives the state? Surely the man 
who speaks not what he thinks. On whom does the crier 
pronounce a curse? !4° Surely on such a man. What 
greater crime can an orator be charged with than that his 
opinions and his language are not the same? Such is found 
to be your character. And yet you open your mouth, 
and dare to look these men in the face! Do you think 
they don’t know you?—or are sunk all in such slumber 
and oblivion as not to remember the speeches which you 
delivered in the assembly, cursing and swearing that you 
had nothing to do with Philip, and that I brought that 
charge against you out of personal enmity without founda- 
tion? No sooner came the news of the battle than you 
forgot all that; you acknowledged and avowed that be- 
tween Philip and yourself there subsisted a relation of hos- 
pitality and friendship—new names these for your con- 
tract of hire. For upon what plea of equality or justice 
could A‘schines, son of Glaucothea the timbrel-player,'*° 
be the friend or acquaintance of Philip? I can not see. 
No! You were hired to ruin the interests of your coun- 
trymen; and yet, though you have been caught yourself 
in open treason, and informed against yourself after the 
fact, you revile and reproach me for things which you will 
find any man is chargeable with sooner than I.141 

Many great and glorious enterprises has the common- 
wealth, Æschines, undertaken and succeeded in through 
me; and she did not forget them. Here is the proof: On 
the election of a person to speak the funeral oration im- 
mediately after the event, you were proposed, but the people 
would not have you, notwithstanding your fine voice, nor 
Demades, though he had just made the peace, nor Hege- 
mon, nor any other of your party—but me. And when 
you and Pythocles came forward in a brutal and shameful 
manner (O merciful Heaven!), and urged the same accusa- 
tions against me which you now do, and abused me, they 
elected me all the more. The reason—you are not igno- 
rant of it—yet I will tell you. The Athenians knew as well 
the loyalty and zeal with which I conducted their affairs 
as the dishonesty of you and your party; for what you 
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denied upon oath in our prosperity, you confessed in the 
misfortunes of the republic. They considered, therefore, 
that men who got security for their politics by the public 
disasters had been their enemies long before, and were then 
avowedly such. They thought it right also that the per- 
son who was to speak in honour of the fallen and celebrate 
their valour should not have sat under the same roof or at 
the same table *4 with their antagonists; that he should 
not revel there and sing a pzan over the calamities of 
Greece in company with their murderers, and then come 
here and receive distinction; that he should not with his 
voice act the mourner of their fate, but that he should 
lament over them with his heart. This they perceived in 
themselves and in me, but not in any of you; therefore 
they elected me, and not you. Nor, while the people felt 
thus, did the fathers and brothers of the deceased, who 
were chosen by the people to perform their obsequies, feel 
differently. For having to order the funeral banquet (ac- 
cording to custom) 14% at the house of the nearest relative 
to the deceased, they ordered it at mine. And with reason: 
because, though each to his own was nearer of kin than 
I was, none was so near to them all collectively. He that 
had the deepest interest in their safety and success had 
upon their mournful disaster the largest share of sorrow for 
them all.144 

Read him this epitaph, which the state chose to inscribe 
on their monument, that you may see even by this, Æs- 
chines, what a heartless and malignant wretch you are. 
Read: 
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“These are the patriot brave, who side by side 
Stood to their arms, and dashed the foeman’s pride: 
Firm in their valour, prodigal of life, 
Hades they chose the arbiter of strife; 
That Greeks might ne’er to haughty victors bow, 
Nor thraldom’s yoke, nor dire oppression know; 
They fought, they bled, and on their country’s breast 
(Such was the doom of Heaven) these warriors rest. 
Gods never lack success, nor strive in vain, 
But man must suffer what the fates ordain.” 


Do you hear, /Eschines, in this very inscription, that 
“gods never lack success, nor strive in vain”? Not to 
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the statesman does it ascribe the power of giving victory 
in battle, but to the gods. Wherefore, then, execrable man, 
do you reproach me with these things? Wherefore utter 
such language? I pray that it may fall upon the heads of 
you and yours, 

Many other accusations and falsehoods he urged against 
me, O Athenians, but one thing surprised me more than 
all: that, when he mentioned the late misfortunes of the 
country, he felt not as became a well-disposed and upright 
citizen, he shed no tear, experienced no such emotion; 
with a loud voice, exulting, and straining his throat, he 
imagined apparently that he was accusing me, while he 
was giving proof against himself, that our distresses 
touched him not in the same manner as the rest. A per- 
son who pretends, as he did, to care for the laws and con- 
stitution, ought at least to have this about him, that he 
grieves and rejoices for the same cause as the people, and 
not by his politics to be enlisted in the ranks of the enemy, 
as /Eschines has plainly done, saying that I am the cause 
of all, and that the commonwealth has fallen into troubles 
through me, when it was not owing to my views or prin- 
ciples that you began to assist the Greeks; for, if you con- 
ceded this to me, that my influence caused you to resist 
the subjugation of Greece, it would be a higher honour 
than any that you have bestowed upon others. I myself 
would not make such an assertion—it would be doing you 
injustice—nor would you allow it, I am sure; and Æs- 
chines, if he acted honestly, would never, out of enmity to 
me, have disparaged and defamed the greatest of your 
glories. 

But why do I censure him for this, when with calumny 
far more shocking has he assailed me? He that charges 
me with Philippizing—O heaven and earth!—what would 
he not say? By Hercules and the gods! if one had hon- 
estly to inquire, discarding all expression of spite and false- 
hood, who the persons really are on whom the blame of 
what has happened may by common consent fairly and 
justly be thrown, it would be found they are persons in the 
various states like Æschines, not like me—persons who, 
while Philip’s power was feeble and exceedingly small, and 
we were constantly warning and exhorting and giving 
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salutary counsel, sacrificed the general interests for the 
sake of selfish lucre, deceiving and corrupting their re- 
spective countrymen, until they made them slaves—Dao- 
chus, Cineas, Thrasylaus, the Thessalians; Cercidas, Hie- 
ronymus, Eucampidas, the Arcadians; Myrtis, Teledamus, 
Mnaseas, the Argives; Euxitheus, Cleotimus, Aristach- 
mus, the Eleans; Neon and Thrasylochus, sons of the ac- 
cursed Philiades, the Messenians; Aristratus, Epichares, 
the Sicyonians; Dinarchus, Demaratus, the Corinthians; 
Ptceeodorus, Helixus, Perilaus, the Megarians; Timolaus, 
Theogiton, Anemeetas, the Thebans; Hipparchus, Cli- 
tarchus, Sosistratus, the Eubceans. The day will not last 
me to recount the names of the traitors.14® All these, O 
Athenians, are men of the same politics in their own coun- 
tries as this party among you—profligates, and parasites, 
and miscreants, who have each of them crippled their 
fatherlands; toasted away their liberty, first to Philip and 
last to Alexander; who measure happiness by their belly 
and all that is base, while freedom and independence, which 
the Greeks of olden time regarded as the test and standard 
of well-being, they have annihilated. 

Of this base and infamous conspiracy and profligacy 
—or rather, O Athenians, if I am to speak in earnest, of 
this betrayal of Grecian liberty—Athens is by all mankind 
acquitted, owing to my counsels; and I am acquitted by 
you. Then do you ask me, A‘schines, for what merit I 
claim to be honoured? I will tell you. Because, while 
all the statesmen in Greece, beginning with yourself, have 
been corrupted formerly by Philip and now by Alexander, 
me neither opportunity, nor fair speeches, nor large prom- 
ises, not hope, nor fear, nor anything else could tempt 
or induce to betray aught that I considered just and bene- 
ficial to my country. Whatever I have advised my fellow- 
citizens, I have never advised like you men, leaning as 
in a balance to the side of profit: all my proceedings have 
been those of a soul upright, honest, and incorrupt: in- 
trusted with affairs of greater magnitude than any of my 
contemporaries, I have administered them all honestly and 
faithfully. Therefore do I claim to be honoured. 

As to this fortification, for which you ridiculed me,!47 
of the wall and fosse, I regard them as deserving of thanks 
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and praise, and so they are; but I place them nowhere near 
my acts of administration. Not with stones nor with bricks 
did I fortify Athens; nor is this the ministry on which I 
most pride myself. Would you view my fortifications 
aright, you will find arms, and states, and posts, and har- 
bours, and galleys, and horses, and men for their defence. 
These are the bulwarks with which I protected Attica, as 
far as was possible by human wisdom; with these I fortified 
our territory, not the circle of Piræus or the city.14% Nay, 
more; I was not beaten by Philip in estimates or prepara- 
tions; far from it; but the generals and forces of the allies 
were overcome by his fortune. Where are the proofs of 
this? They are plain and evident. Consider. 

What was the course becoming a loyal citizen—a 
statesman serving his country with all possible forethought 
and zeal and fidelity? Should he not have covered Attica 
on the seaboard with Eubcea, on the midland frontier with 
Beeotia, on the Peloponnesian with the people of that con- 
fine? Should he not have provided for the conveyance 
of corn along a friendly coast all the way to Piræus? pre- 
served certain places that belonged to us by sending off 
succours, and by advising and moving accordingly—Pro- 
connesus, Chersonesus, Tenedos? brought others into al- 
liance and confederacy with us—Byzantium, Abydus, Eu- 
bœa? cut off the principal resources of the enemy, and 
supplied what the commonwealth was deficient in? All 
this has been accomplished by my decrees and measures; 
and whoever will examine them without prejudice, men of 
Athens, will find they were rightly planned and faithfully 
executed; that none of the proper seasons were lost or 
missed or thrown away by me, nothing which depended 
on one man’s ability and prudence was neglected. But 
if the power of some deity or of fortune, or the worthless- 
ness of commanders, or the wickedness of you that be- 
trayed your countries, or all these things together, injured 
and eventually ruined our cause, of what is Demosthenes 
guilty? Had there in each of the Greek cities been one 
such man as I was in my station among you; or rather, 
had Thessaly possessed one single man, and Arcadia one, 
of the same sentiments as myself, none of the Greeks either 
beyond or within Thermopylæ would have suffered their 
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present calamities; all would have been free and independ- 
ent, living prosperously in their own countries with per- 
fect safety and security, thankful to you and the rest of 
the Athenians for such manifold blessings through me. 

To show you that I greatly understate my services for 
fear of giving offence, here—read me this—the list of aux- 
iliaries procured by my decrees. 


The list of auxiliaries 


These and the like measures, Æschines, are what be- 
come an honourable citizen (by their success—O earth and 
heaven!—we should have been the greatest of people in- 
contestably, and deserved to be so: even under their fail- 
ure the result is glory, and no one blames Athens or her 
policy; all condemn fortune that so ordered things); but 
never will he desert the interests of the commonwealth, nor 
hire himself to her adversaries, and study the enemy’s ad- 
vantage instead of his country’s; nor on a man who has 
courage to advise and propose measures worthy of the 
state, and resolution to persevere in them, will he cast an 
evil eye, and, if any one privately offends him, remember 
and treasure it up; no, nor keep himself in a criminal and 
treacherous !*° retirement, as you so often do. There is, 
indeed, a retirement just and beneficial to the state, such 
as you, the bulk of my countrymen, innocently enjoy: that, 
however, is not the retirement of Æschines; far from it. 
Withdrawing himself from public life when he pleases (and 
that is often), he watches for the moment when you are 
tired of a constant speaker, or when some reverse of for- 
tune has befallen you, or anything untoward has happened 
(and many are the casualties of human life): at such a 
crisis he springs up an orator, rising from his retreat like 
a wind; in full voice °° with words and phrases collected, 
he rolls them out audibly and breathlessly, to no advan- 
tage or good purpose whatsoever, but to the detriment of 
some or other of his fellow-citizens and to the general 
disgrace. 

Yet from this labour and diligence, A¢schines, if it pro- 
ceeded from an honest heart, solicitous for your country’s 
welfare, the fruits should have been rich and noble and 
profitable to all—alliances of states, supplies of money, con- 
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veniences of commerce, enactment of useful laws, opposi- 
tion to our declared enemies. All such things were looked 
for in former times; and many opportunities did the past 
afford for a good man and true to show himself; during 
which time you are nowhere to be found, neither first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth, nor sixth 7>'—not in any rank 
at all—certainly on no service by which your country was 
exalted. For what alliance has come to the state by your 
procurement? What succours, what acquisition of good- 
will or credit? What embassy or agency is there of yours 
by which the reputation of the country has been increased? 
What concern domestic, Hellenic, or foreign of which you 
have had the management has improved under it? What 
galleys? what ammunition? what arsenals? what repair of 
walls? what cavalry? What in the world are you good 
for? What assistance in money have you ever given, either 
to the rich or the poor, out of public spirit or liberality? 
None. But, good sir, if there is nothing of this, there are 
at all events zeal and loyalty. Where? when? You in- 
famous fellow! Even at a time when all who ever spoke 
upon the platform gave something for the public safety, 
and last Aristonicus gave the sum which he had amassed 
to retrieve his franchise,!** you neither came forward nor 
contributed a mite—not from inability—no! for you have 
inherited above five talents from Philo, your wife’s father, 
and you had a subscription of two talents from the chair- 
men of the boards for what you did to cut up the navy-law. 
But, that I may not go from one thing to another, and lose 
sight of the question, I pass this by. That it was not pov- 
erty prevented your contributing, already appears; it was, 
in fact, your anxiety to do nothing against those to whom 
your political life is subservient. On what occasions, then, 
do you show your spirit? When do you shine out? When 
aught is to be spoken against your countrymen!—then 
it is you are splendid in voice, perfect in memory, an ad- 
mirable actor, a tragic Theocrines.154 

You mention the good men of olden times; and you 
are right so to do. Yet it is hardly fair, O Athenians, 
that he should get the advantage of that respect which 
you have for the dead, to compare and contrast me with 
them—me, who am living among you; for what mortal 
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is ignorant that toward the living there exists always more 
or less of ill will, whereas the dead are no longer hated 
even by an enemy? 15t Such being human nature, am I 
to be tried and judged by the standard of my predecessors? 
Heaven forbid! It is not just or equitable, Æschines. Let 
me be compared with you, or any persons you like of your 
party who are still alive. And consider this—whether it 
is more honourable and better for the state that, because 
of the services of a former age, prodigious though they 
are beyond all power of expression, those of the present 
generation should be unrequited and spurned, or that all 
who give proof of their good intentions should have their 
share of honour and regard from the people? Yet, indeed 
—if I must say so much—my politics and principles, if 
considered fairly, will be found to resemble those of the 
illustrious ancients, and to have had the same objects in 
view, while yours resemble those of their calumniators: 
for it is certain there were persons in those times who ran 
down the living, and praised people dead and gone, with 
a malignant purpose like yourself. 

You say that I am nothing like the ancients. Are you 
like them, Æschines? Is your brother, or any of our 
speakers? I assert that none is. But pray, my good fel- 
low (that I may give you no other name), try the living 
with the living and with his competitors, as you would in 
all cases—poets, dancers, athletes. Philammon did not, 
because he was inferior to Glaucus of Carystus and some 
other champions of a bygone age, depart uncrowned from 
Olympia, but, because he beat all who entered the ring 
against him, was crowned and proclaimed conqueror.'®® 
So I ask you to compare me with the orators of the day, 
with yourself, with any one you like. I yield to none. 
When the commonwealth was at liberty to choose for her 
advantage, and patriotism was a matter of emulation, I 
showed myself a better counsellor than any, and every 
act of state was pursuant to my decrees and laws and nego- 
tiations; none of your party was to be seen, unless you 
had to do the Athenians a mischief. After that lamentable 
occurrence, when there was a call no longer for advisers, 
but for persons obedient to command, persons ready to be 
hired against their country and willing to flatter strangers, 

15 
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then all of you were in occupation, grand people with splen- 
did equipages; I was powerless, I confess, though more 
attached to my countrymen than you.!5® 

Two things, men of Athens, are characteristic of a well- 
disposed citizen—so may I speak of myself and give the 
least offence—in authority his constant aim should be 
the dignity and pre-eminence of the commonwealth; in 
all times and circumstances his spirit should be loyal. This 
depends upon nature; power and might upon other things. 
Such a spirit, you will find, I have ever sincerely cherished. 
Only see. When my person was demanded—when they 
brought Amphictyonic suits against me—when they men- 
aced—when they promised—when they set these mis- 
creants like wild beasts upon me—never in any way have 
I abandoned my affection for you. From the very begin- 
ning I chose an honest and straightforward course in poli- 
tics, to support the honour, the power, the glory of my 
fatherland; these to exalt, in these to have my being. I 
do not walk about the market-place gay and cheerful be- 
cause the stranger has prospered, holding out my right 
hand and congratulating those who I think will report it 
yonder, and on any news of our own success shudder and 
groan and stoop to the earth, like these impious men, who 
rail at Athens, as if in so doing they did not rail at them- 
selves; who look abroad, and if the foreigner thrives by 
the distresses of Greece, are thankful for it, and say we 
should keep him so thriving to all time. 

Never, O ye gods, may those wishes be confirmed by 
you! If possible, inspire even in these men a better sense 
and feeling! But if they are indeed incurable, destroy them 
by themselves; exterminate them on land and sea; and 
for the rest of us, grant that we may speedily be released 
from our present fears, and enjoy a lasting deliverance! 157 


NOTES 


1 Quintilian commends the modest opening of this oration, which 
he attributes to a cautious timidity. Cicero thus remarks upon it in 
the “ Orator ”: 

“Hic, quem prestitisse diximus ceteris, in illa pro Ctesiphonte 
oratione longé optima, submissus à primo; deinde, dum de legibus 
disputat, pressus; post sensim incedens, judices ut vidit ardentes, in 
reliquis exultavit audacius.” 
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It was not unusual with the ancient orators to begin with a prayer. 
Thus Lycurgus begins his speech against Leocrates, and Cicero his 
defence of Murena. Also, in the defence of Rabirins (near the begin- 
ning), there is an appeal, like this of Demosthenes, to all the gods and 
goddesses. 

? Because he can afford to be beaten; he has not much to lose. He 
possesses not, like me, the esteem and affection of the people, and 
therefore has not the loss of these to fear. 

? Upon this Quintilian remarks: “ Neque hoc dico, non aliquando 
de rebus a se gestis oratori esse dicendum, sicut eidem Demostheni 
pro Ctesiphonte: quod tamen ita emendavit, ut necessitatem id faci- 
endi ostenderet, invidiamque omnem in eum regereret, qui hoc se 
coegisset.” 

“Leland and Spillan are wrong in translating r@ ypdwu “ by enact- 
ing”; and Lord Brongham, who has rendered it “by engraving on 
brazen tablets,” has been unjustly and ignorantly censured. The only 
fanlt of such version is that it has too many words. He probably fol- 
lowed Auger, who has, “de les graver sur lairain ”; which, in fact, is 
the meaning. Jacobs and Pabst are right. The ordinary meaning of 
ypapa: vóuovs, “to propose laws,” is here manifestly inapplicable. I 
may here also observe that the censure of Lord Brougham for joining 
Bixalws with dxovou is equally absurd. The Germans both have it as he 
has; nor is it possible, with such a collocation of the words, to take 
it otherwise. 

*The decree of the Senate procured by Ctesiphon in favour of 
Demosthenes. 

‘Two ways of explaining this difficult passage have occurred to 
me. The first is as follows: The whole scheme of the prosecution 
shows that it was institnted to gratify private enmity, not for the good 
of the public. If the charges of Æschines against me were true, you 
could not sufficiently punish him (4@schines) for preferring them in 
such a manner. Why? Because he prefers them by way of insult and 
slander, and would not let me be heard in answer to them if he could 
have his way; a course which is most unjust and unconstitutional. He 
ought to have made such charges against me directly, and at the time 
when the offences were committed; not to have assailed me through 
Ctesiphon so long after the time. 

The second method has been partly indicated by a German critic, 
cited by Jacobs, and is thus: The whole scheme of the prosecution 
bears the marks of private enmity and malice, while, if the charges 
were true, the prosecutor does not put yon in a situation to punish 
me according to my deserts. Why? Because he does not prosecute 
me directly for the crimes which he lays to my charge. The penalties 
of the law for such crimes could not be enforced by means of the 
present prosecution, which is a collateral proceeding, not against me, 
but against a third party. The charges in question are made inci- 
dentally, and by way of slander and abuse. The very proposal of 
fEschines, that I shonld not be allowed to speak freely in defence of 
my political conduct, proves that his attack upon me is not for the 
public good; for he must know that you could never punish me for 
the crimes of which I am accused withont giving me a proper and full 
hearing. No such thing is allowed by the law, or could be tolerated 
on any principle of justice. His attack on me, therefore, can have 
no good object; it is manifestly dictated by personal hatred and 
malice, etc. 

The latter method, I think, is preferable. 
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"The very words here seem to be borrowed from Xenophon, where 
he describes the result of the battle of Mantinea: *Axpiola wal rapayh Ere 
wheveov LETA Thy pdxny éydvero h mpdader ev Ti ‘EAAGE. 

° This name, having once belonged to a notorious thief and trick- 
ster, had passed into a byword of reproach. (See the comment of 
Eustathius on the “ Odyssey,” T., 247.) Suidas mentions a Zebs Eipé- 
Baros, who changed himself into all manner of shapes. Æschines had 
in his speech compared Demosthenes to Eurybatus. 

° It is implied that the motion was carried. It then became a reso- 
lution of the Senate, on the motion of Demosthenes, and may be called 
his resolution. 

© The dpxirekrwy was the lessee of the theatre, who undertook to 
keep it in repair and proper order, he himself taking the profits. The 
entrance fee of two obols was paid to him. 

Demosthenes, as member of the council, had introduced the Mace- 
donian ambassadors, Parmenio, Antipater, and Eurylochus, and moved 
that they shonld be invited to seats of honour at the Dionysian festival. 
This was no more than a necessary act of civility, due to the eminent 
ministers whom Philip had sent to treat with the Athenians; and there 
could not be a more fit person to make the motion than Demosthenes, 
who had been one of the ten ambassadors to Philip, and (it seems) the 
only councillor among them. Nor did he confine himself to these 
formal acts, but during their stay at Athens hospitably entertained 
them at his own honse, and on their departure accompanied them a 
part of the way on horseback. For these attentions he was reproached 
by Æschines, as if he had overacted his part, and either sought to 
curry favour with Philip or to make an idle display of his wealth and 
importance. 

"Tn this, as in most of the documents quoted in the first half of the 
present speech, there are found serious difficulties, which have led 
critics to the conviction that it is not genuine. In the first place, the 
name of the archon for the year B.c. 347 was not Mnesiphilus, but 
Themistocles. Secondly, not five, but ten ambassadors, were sent to 
receive the oath of Philip; and, indeed, the same ten who had been on 
the previous embassy. Thirdly, it is called a resolution of the Senate 
and people, whereas that which Demosthenes refers to was a resolu- 
tion of the Senate alone. Fourthly, the ten ambassadors were sent 
to receive Philip’s oath only, not to take the oath on behalf of their 
country, which had been done before. These and some other dis- 
crepancies have led to the conclusion that the decree (which is not 
found in all the manuscripts) is an interpolation; and Béckh, in a 
treatise “De Archontibus Pseudeponymis,” suggests the following 
way of accounting for the error: He supposes that the decree in the 
text was found in some ancient collection by the interpolator; that he 
mistook the name of the Tpaupareùs, or secretary of the council, which 
was usually appended to decrees, for the name of the archon; and 
that, for want of due attention to times and circumstances, he mis- 
took one document for another. Thus, in the endeavour to supply 
the defect of his manuscript, he corrupted the text of the author, but 
gave up the unprofitable work when he had got half through the 
speech: and so it happens that the latter half is free from such inter- 
polation. 

Jacobs, who concurs with this view of Béckh, appears to agree 
with him also in another conjecture, viz., that the peace referred to- 
in this decree is the same which is stated by Diodorus (lib. xvi, 77) 
to have been concluded between the Athenians and Philip after his 
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unsuccessful siege of Byzantium. Other writers have doubted the 
fact of such a peace having ever been made. 

2 A lawyerlike phrase is suitable here, and I have adopted the one 
furnished by Lord Brougham’s reviewer in the “Times.” Leland’s 
version, “if Æschines had urged nothing against me foreign to his 
cause,” is not so good. Jacobs: “ wenn nicht Aischines üher die Gren- 
zen der Klage ausgeschritten wire.” 

* The truth of the matter is a little warped by the verbal antithesis 
of the orator. It is not strictly true that the enmity with the Thebans 
and Thessalians was caused by these proceedings; it existed before, 
the Athenians having all along favoured the Phocians, though it was 
certainly increased by their display of ill will upon the occasion re- 
ferred to, as Demosthenes says in the oration on the Embassy, viv 
ExOpav thy pbs OnBalous pel(w terolnrev. 

“ This decree, like the last, appears to be spurious. Not only the 
name of the archon, but the date and other circumstances are incorrect. 
The assembly held after the news of the conquest of Phocis was not 
in the month here stated, but at the end of Scirrophorion (June). And 
the contents of the decree vary from those which Demosthenes him- 
self mentions in the oration on the Embassy (359, 379). Winiewski 
thinks that there may have been two decrees on the motion of Callis- 
thenes, similar in character, but on different occasions. 

* The duties of the generals were more numerous and varied in the 
time of Demosthenes than in the early period of the republic. For- 
merly the ten generals were sent out all together on warlike service. 
But this practice was discontinued, as the wars of Athens began to be 
more frequent and on a larger scale. One, two, or three only were 
then put in command of a single armament. The generals had also 
various duties of a civil nature assigned to them, which required the 
presence of some of them at home. Such were the superintendence 
of all warlike preparations, and the collecting and dispensing of the 
military funds. The management of the property tax was confided to 
them, on account of its being peculiarly a war impost. Like other 
Athenian magistrates, they had judicial functions to perform in mat- 
ters under their administrative control, as in questions arising out of 
the property-tax assessments and charges for breach of military duty. 
The power of convoking extraordinary assemblies of the people was 
given to them, as being the persons peculiarly intrusted with the de- 
fence of the city and commonwealth. In the time of Demosthenes it 
would seem that their functions were divided, probably for conven- 
ience; so that one commanded the infantry, á él ray dmAwy, or daArtéy, 
another the cavalry, ó én) ray imréwv, and another took charge of the mili- 
tary chest and fund, å èm rijs d:onhoews. Perhaps others had other 
tasks assigned to them. 

1 That is, “he won them completely over—he got them entirely 
under his influence, so that they had scarce a will of their own.” 

7“ Describes at length how pitiable they are.” 

8 After Thebes had been taken by Alexander, the Athenians, on 
the motion of Demades, sent ambassadors to congratulate him. He 
sent them a letter, demanding that Demosthenes and eight others (or 
nine others, according to Diodorus) of the principal orators and 
statesmen of the anti-Macedonian party, among whom were Chares, 
Hyperides, and Lycurgus, should be delivered up to him. Phocion 
advised that they should be given up, and even urged them to sur- 
render themselves for the good of their country. Demosthenes recited 
to the people the fable of Æsop, where the woli required the sheep 
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to give up their dogs. After some discussion, Demades offered to 
intercede with the conqneror. He was sent on an embassy for that 
purpose, and by his entreaty Alexander was prevailed upon to with- 
draw the demand as to all but Charidemus. 

That Demosthenes was obnoxious to Alexander can hardly be won- 
dered at. Æschines relates that, on Alexander’s first march to Thebes, 
Demosthenes was sent on an embassy to him from Athens, and went 
as far as Citheron, where, apprehending danger to himself, he in- 
vented an excnse for turning back. There is no doubt that both then 
and afterward he had been concerting measures to shake off the yoke 
of Macedonia. 

» In this, as in the passage a little below, I have in my version 
made no distinction between ¢fawy and ié&wy, simply because the Eng- 
lish language does not furnish me with the means. Hévo (in the sense 
here used) are absent friends, who would be ¢iau if they dwelt in 
the same place, but, being separated, can only correspond, or occa- 
sionally visit each other and exchange hospitality. The relation that 
exists between such persons is called éevfa, but we have not in our 
language any word which expresses that mutual relation; nor, in- 
deed, any which expresses the relation between host and guest, as I 
have often had occasion to observe. Leland here renders £évos, 
guest (which is but half the sense), and below, intimate, and evla, inti- 
macy. Spillan makes ¢évos, friend, and @laos, intimate. Brougham 
has guest for gés, and hospitality for exta, Francis the same. But 
hospitality will not bear the enlarged sense necessary for evla. The 
Gastfreund of the German unfortunately can not be imitated in Eng- 
lish. Auger (like Leland) is inconsistent. In the first passage he has 
“@hoétes et damis”; in the next, “ami” for both. The true mean- 
ing of févo: is fully expressed by a paraphrase in the following passage 
of Shakespeare: 

“Sicilia can not show himself overkind to Bohemia. They were 
trained together in their childhood, and there rooted between them 
then such an affection which can not choose but branch now. Since 
their more mature dignities and royal necessities made separation of 
their society, their encounters, though not personal, have been royally 
attornied, with interchange of gifts, letters, loving embassies; that 
they have seemed to be together, thongh absent, shook hands, as over 
a vast, and embraced, as it were, from the ends of opposed winds.” 
(“ Winter’s Tale,” act i, scene 1.) 

”? Leland has the following note: “Commentators seem surprised 
at the boldness and the success of this appeal. Some tell us that the 
speaker was hurried into the hazardous question by his impetuosity; 
some, that his friend Menander was the only person who returned the 
answer he desired; others again, that he prononnced falsely on pur- 
pose, and that the assembly intended bnt to correct his pronunciation 
when they echoed back the word mebwrds, hireling. But the truth is, 
he was too much interested in the present contest to snffer himself to be 
really transported beyond the strictest bounds of prndence and caution; 
he was too well supported to rely upon a single voice, if such could be 
at all heard in the assembly; and he had too much good sense to recur 
to a ridiculous and childish artifice. The assembly to which he ad- 
dressed himself was of a quite different kind from one of onr modern 
courts of law, where order and decorum are maintained. The audience 
were not at all concerned to suppress the emotions raised in them by the 
speaker; and Demosthenes had a large party present, who, he was well 
assured, would return the proper answer loudly.” 
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The event seems to prove that Demosthenes could safely hazard 
the question. 

* All magistrates and public officers at Athens, whether civil or 
military, including the members of the two councils, were obliged, 
at the expiration of their term of office, to render an account to the 
people of the manner in which they had performed their duties. Thirty 
days was allowed for that purpose, and any citizen was at liberty to 
come forward within that period and prefer. an accusation against 
them. The scrutiny was not confined to pecuniary questions, but em- 
braced an inquiry into their whole conduct and administration. It 
will easily be understood that with respect to general matters the ac- 
counting must in the first instance have been of a negative character, 
the magistrate having only to defend himself in case any charge was 
preferred; while, with respect to pecuniary transactions, he would have 
to give a positive account of all public moneys that had been received 
by him or passed through his hands. There were officers specially 
appointed to superintend this business: Aoyiwral and Ev@uvo:, auditors 
and strutineers, ten of each, and one for every tribe, elected by the 
Council of Five Hundred. The auditors had a court under their juris- 
diction, to which all charges for embezzlement, bribery, and malversa- 
tion, as well as more general accusations for official misconduct, were 
referred by them to be tried by a jury. The scrutineers assisted the 
auditors, and were subordinate to them. 

The importance attached by the framers of the Athenian laws to the 
institutions of the Es@jvy, which secured the responsibility of all func- 
tionaries to the people, is apparent from this law, which Æschines 
made the foundation of his indictment, as well as from divers other 
passages in the speeches of both the rival orators. 

= The place where the assemblies of the people were commonly held. 

#2 These were persons who accompanied the prosecutor when he 
summoned the defendant to appear before the magistrate. Anciently 
they were sureties also for the proper carrying on of the cause, like 
our ancient pledges to prosecute. In later times they were mere 
servers of the citation or summons; but the plaint, or bill of indict- 
ment, always had their names subscribed. 

* With respect to the anxiety shown by the orator to justify this 
line of defence, Lord Brougham remarks as follows: “The extreme 
importance to Demosthenes’s case of the skilful movement, so to 
speak, by which he availed himself of Æschines’s error, and at once 
entered on the general subject of his whole administration—thus escap- 
ing the immediate charge, to which he had no answer, and over- 
whelming his adversary by a triumphant defence on ground of his 
own choosing—requires that he should again and again defend this 
movement, which he here does very carefully.” 

* The same expression is used by Diodorus in reference to the 
corruption of Greek statesmen at this time (xvi, 54). He evidently 
had the words of Demosthenes before his eye. 

* Philip lost his eye at the siege of Methone. The other wounds 
were inflicted on his return from Scythia, in a battle with the Triballi, 
B. C. 340. 

3# A proverbial expression applied to a people in an utterly helpless 
and defenceless state. It was derived, we are told, from the times of 
the Trojan war, when the Mysians were exposed to the enemy by the 
absence of their King Telephus. 

2 The archon mentioned in this and the two following decrees is 
incorrect. Nicomachus was archon of that year. 


’ 
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2 Cytherus was one of the dio: of Attica. The common reading is 
Kéwpios. Reiske seems to think that Eubulus might be called a Cyprian, 
though a citizen of Athens, if he had been educated or long resided at 
Cyprus. However that may be, such would not be his description in 
a state paper. 

We have seen that by the last decree the people had ordered a 
meeting of the council to be convened to elect ambassadors to Philip. 
The presidents and generals, to whom that task was intrusted, con- 
vene the council accordingly, and lay before them the business for 
which they were called (xpnyarifew is the usual word, signifying “to 
introduce the topic of discussion, the business of the day”). The 
council proceed to execute the order of the people, and elect the am- 
bassadors. That is their yhġıspa, the senatorial decree containing their 
appointment of ambassadors, pursuant to the decree of the popular 
assembly. The document has perplexed commentators, but really has 
no difficulty. 

= This was the embassy referred to in the third Philippic, which 
prevented the advance of Philip into the Pelonponnesus, B. C. 343. 

2 The argument is—Philistides and Clitarchus were unable to ac- 
complish their purpose, and that chiefly through my opposition. Yet 
it is notorious they would have given a large bribe to have obtained 
powerful support at Athens. Then what becomes of your charge of 
corruption against me? 

= Æschines, defending himself against the reproach of having re- 
tired from public affairs, said that his own habits were so simple, and 
his desires so moderate, that he was not compelled to speak in public 
for lucre’s sake; Demosthenes, on the contrary, never opened his 
mouth but when he was hired. The words here referred to are: od 
P olua AaBdy èv ceclynxas, dvardoas Bè Kéxporyas. 

Many idle stories to the same effect were circulated against Demos- 
thenes, besides the celebrated charge in the affair of Harpalus. There 
is one told by Aulus Gellius, that he had been bribed by the Milesian 
ambassadors to withdraw his opposition to them in the assembly; and 
afterward, hearing from Aristodemus, the actor, that he had received 
a talent for his performance, “1,” said he, “have received more than 
that for being silent.” 

“If the prosecutor failed to obtain a fifth part of the votes, besides 
a fine of a thonsand drachmas, he incurred a partial disfranchisement, 
which incapacitated him to prefer a similar charge in future. 

“The epithet “public” seems necessary in our language to ex- 
press the distinction conferred upon Demosthenes, though, indeed, 
we say “to praise God” in the sense of “to glorify”; and Shake- 
speare has: 

“I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him.” 
Leland has, “ pay public honours.” Brougham, “ signalize.” Spillan, 
“bestow honours.” Auger, “accorder publiquement des louanges.” 
Jacobs, “ Lob zu ertheilen.” Pabst, “ beloben.” 

* The person who adjudged the prizes in the various contests dur- 
ing the festival. 

"Demosthenes is fond of this expression. Compare Virgil, 
“Eclog.,” vii, 26: 

“Tnvidia rumpantur ut ilia Codro.” 

“The occupation of Byzantium would be, in reference to the corn 
trade, what the occupation of Eubcea might have been for the purpose 
of a more direct attack upon Athens. 

= Hieromnemon (the word in the original) appears to have been 
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the name of the chief magistrate at Byzantium, whose term of office 
furnished the date of the year, as the archon did at Athens. The name 
(which was held by the magistrates of some other Dorian states) im- 
ports the performance of some priestly or religious duties. As it 
sounds harsh ‘in English, I have ventured to translate it at the risk 
of cavil. 

“Statues of countries and people are often mentioned. Thus, Pau- 
sanias saw in the Piræus a statue of the Athenian Demus by Leochares, 
and another by Lyson. (Lib. i, c. 1 and 3.) Polybius mentions a statue 
of the Rhodian People crowned by the Syracusan, which Hiero and 
Gelo erected in the great square of Rhodes. (Lib. v, 88.) And there 
was a celebrated one of the Athenian by Parrhasius. 

“ According to Gronovius, Béckh, and Jacobs, we are not to sup- 
pose that a crown was given of the actual weight or value of sixty 
talents, but that six drachmas of gold are (by a form of speech usual 
in some cases) called a talent. A similar crown of a hundred talents, 
given by the Carthaginians to Demareta, the wife of Gelo, is mentioned 
by Diodorus. (Lib. xi, 26.) 

“This was B.C. 395, at the breaking out of the war, in which 
Athens, Thebes, Corinth, and Argos combined against Lacedzmon. 
The battle of Corinth, in which the Lacedzemonians defeated the allies, 
took place in the year following the siege of Haliartus. 

* The latter part of the Peloponnesian war, so called from the occu- 
pation of Decelea, a fortress in Attica, fifteen miles from Athens, 
B. C. 413. By means of this post the enemy got the command of the 
territory around Athens, and reduced the Athenians to great distress 
by cutting off supplies of corn and provisions. 

“Themison and Theodorus were the rulers of Eretria, who seized 
upon Oropus, B. c. 366. t 

The exertions of these voluntary trierarchs enabled the Athenians 
to ship off their troops in three days. The orators frequently boasted 
of this expedition: for example, Demosthenes in the speech against 
Androtion; Æschines in the speech against Ctesiphon. 

“The fifth part, to save him from the penalty. 

* According to Ulpian, the first three hundred among the Sym- 
moriæ were called ġyeudves. 

€ 'Yrwporla commonly meant an oath or affidavit sworn by a party 
to a cause, in order to obtain some adjournment or delay. But, ac- 
cording to the explanation of Julius Pollux, it was applied also to the 
oath sworn by a person who threatened another with a ypaph rapavóuwr, 
or indictment for an illegal measure. Any citizen was at liberty to 
indict the author of a decree, though passed by the popular assembly, 
within a twelvemonth after the passing; and it became void if the in- 
dictment succeeded. He gave notice of his intention to prosecute 
by a public declaration, supported by oath, that he believed the decree 
in question to be illegal or unconstitutional; and this had the effect 
of suspending the validity of the decree until after the trial. There- 
fore, as Schémann observes (“ De Comitiis,” 159), this oath, which 
had the effect of adjourning a law, was so called by analogy to the 
legal oath. 

In none of the translations do I find any explanation of xaraBardyra. 
I take it to mean, “ having entered it in the public register ”—i. e., 
in the Temple of the Mother of the Gods, è r Mnyrpdédy, where the 
records of all decrees were kept. (See Schémann, “ De Comitiis,” 129.) 

Demosthenes, after carrying his measure in the assembly, and de- 
positing it according to custom in the public archives, might have 
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abandoned the defence of it had he chosen to compromise the matter 
with his opponents; as Wolf rightly explains it: “ Quo pacto impune 
tulisset Demosthenes prevaricationem istam? Si collusisset cum ad- 
versario, is actionem non persecutus esset, ac Demosthenes, anno 
elapso, indemnis fuisset.” f 

» Schömann, in his chapter on Decrees (“De Comitiis,” 130), 
after mentioning the ordinary signification of the word yhpiopa, viz., 
“a law passed by the people in assembly,” and “a bill or decree of 
the council,” proceeds to say that it has a third and more extended 
meaning. “ By that name,” he says, “the Athenians designated those 
public records which did not contain the actual bill or decree, but 
merely an account of the circumstances connected with the proposal 
or adoption thereof, or a statement of the measures passed in conse- 
quence by the people. The object of this was to have at hand always, 
in case they shonld be wanted again, anthentic documents of the whole 
transaction.” In support of his assertion, he refers to this and some 
other of the records cited in the oration on the Crown. Their genu- 
ineness, however, has been questioned. In this one, as well as in 
others, the name of the archon is false. I doubt whether the word 
ever bore the extended meaning assigned to it by Schémann. Sup- 
pose the record in the text could be called yhpirua, it could hardly 
be the Pigiopa raf b civHAOov Thy ypapiy, which Demosthenes requires to 
be read, but of which it contains only a short recital. It is possible, 
indeed, that Demosthenes, though he calls on the clerk to read the 
decree, produced, in fact, only the document which is preserved to us, 
and which might answer his purpose quite as well, and even better, 
because it contained a memorial of his own acquittal, and the conse- 
quent establishment of his decree. 

© The ten talents, which are made the basis of this regulation, are 
the ratable value of the property, as Béckh explains it, which wonld 
be one fifth of the whole for the highest class if the valuation of 
B. C. 379 was in force; so that a man possessing fifty talents would 
have the charge of one ship; a hundred talents, of two ships; a hun- 
dred and fifty talents, of three ships; and a tender wonld have to be 
found in addition for a certain sum beyond, which is not specified. 
Higher the charge was not carried. Those who had less than ten 
talents of ratable capital clubbed together for one ship, but the rating 
was in a lower proportion. 

5 ‘Ixernplav bevar is literally “to deposit (at the altar or elsewhere) 
an olive bough wrapped with wool,” which was the symbol of suppli- 
cation. 

2 Ina Temple of Diana in the port of Munychia. 

5 The dmooroAets were ten officers, whose business it was to ex- 
pedite the equipment of the fleet, and its clearance out from port—a 
Board of Despatch. 

" The laws alleged to have been violated were copied ont and hung 
on a board side by side with the impugned decree, as Æschines clearly 
describes it in his speech against Ctesiphon (82): “Aemep yap èv TÌ Tekto- 
vuci, Sav eldévas Bovrdunba Tò dpOdy kal Tò uh, Toy Kavdva mporpépopev È Biaywe- 
oretat, oftw ral èv rais ypapais rais Tay mapavópwy wapdxerra: Kavdw Tob Sixalov 
rout} TÒ cavlõiov kal rd Yhpiopa kal of raporyeypaypévar vdpor, 

= The archons were not only liable to the es6dvy, but to an examina- 
tion by the council previous to admission to their office. 

* The event referred to in this decree seems to have taken place 
during the Social War, B.c. 355, when the Chians, Rhodians, and 
Byzantines made a descent upon Lemnos and Imbrus. In that year 
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Callistratus was archon. The heading ”Apxwv, instead of èm} “Apxovros, 
is noticed by Jacobs as unusual. Nausicles is frequently mentioned 
by Æschines and Demosthenes in terms of praise. He commanded an 
Athenian force in the Sacred War, B. c. 352. 

“ As this decree was moved by the same person as the preceding 
one, it is perhaps referable to the same period. Winiewski has con- 
jectured that, while Nausicles was sent to Imbrus, some hostile neigh- 
bours, perhaps the Megarians, took the opportunity of invading Sala- 
mis. Reiske understands it of the Cyprian Salamis; but this is not so 
probable. The Charidemus here mentioned is not to be confounded 
with Charidemus of Oreus, but is the person who, with Demosthenes 
and others, was demanded by Alexander after the taking of Thebes, 
and thereupon fled to the court of Darius, by whom he was afterward 
put to death. (Diodorus, xvii, 30.) Diotimus also was one of the 
men demanded by Alexander. 

Such is the name which I give to the six junior archons, to avoid 
the uncouth title of Thesmothetes. It does not, indeed (any more 
than Thesmothetes itself), convey a perfect idea of the official duties 
which they had to discharge, yet it is by no means inappropriate, 
seeing that the most important part of them were of a judicial 
character. 

® Either before the popular assembly or before their own court, the 
Aoyorfpiov. But I rather think the former. The accounts having been 
sent in to the Aoywral, and there not appearing to be any pecuniary 
deficit, they were passed as a matter of course, unless some accuser 
appeared; but the law afforded an opportunity for an accusation at the 
popular assembly, before which the Acyiwral were obliged to bring the 
parties as a matter of form, and by public proclamation to a k whether 
any citizen desired to accuse them. (Asch. contra Ctesiph., 57.) 

Schémann, indeed (“ De Comitiis,” 293), appears to take a differ- 
ent view. 

Demosthenes had passed the scrutiny of the Logiste, and had no 
charge preferred against him at the close of his official year. This, 
however, in point of law, was no answer to his opponent’s argument; 
for the legality of Ctesiphon’s measure was to be tried by reference 
to the time when he introduced it, at which time Demosthenes had 
not cleared himself of his official responsibility. 

“The name of the archon is wrong here, and the decree is not in 
all manuscripts. The terms of it do not agree with the recital in the 
indictment, though it is the same in substance. It may possibly be 
that in one we have the mpoSovAevpa, in the other the yhọiepa as sanc- 
tioned by the assembly. 

& Hellebore was used by the ancients to purge the brain, and cure 
people of insanity; and because it grew abundantly in the island of 
Anticyra, “to send a person to Anticyra” was as good as saying he 
was mad. Horace, “ Sat.,” II, iii, 82: 

“Dum doceo insanire omnes, vos ordine adite. 
Danda est Hellebori multo pars maxima avaris: 
Nescio an Anticyram ratio illis destinet omnem.” 
And ibid., 166: 
“Naviget Anticyram: quid enim differt, barathrone 
Dones quicquid habes, an nunquam utare paratis? ” 
® With theexpression in the original compare Virgil, “Æn.,” ix, 595: 
“ Digna atque indigna relatu 
Vociferans.” 
® Billingsgate, as the Londoners would say. 
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It was the custom of the Athenian women, in divers solemn pro- 
cessions, especially at the Eleusinian mysteries, when they were con- 
veyed in open wagons or carts, to amuse themselves by jeering and 
joking one another, without the slightest regard to modesty or pro- 
priety of language. Hence ra èk ray åuağôv oxdppora came to signify 
licentious and indecent abuse. Mopwedew is used in the like sense, and 
also yepupl(ew, because at a certain bridge over the Cephisus, where the 
procession stopped, the bantering of the ladies-waxed peculiarly warm. 
Leland observes: “ The French translator is extremely shocked at this 
interpretation, and can not persuade himself that the Athenian ladies 
could so far forget the modesty and reserve peculiar to their sex. But 
it is well if this were the worst part of their conduct, or if they were 
guilty of no greater transgression of modesty in the course oi their 
attendance on these famous rites.” Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his 
“Roman Antiquities ” (vii, 72), compares this custom of the Athenians 
with the license allowed at a Roman triumph, where those who fol- 
lowed the procession were permitted to make fun of the generals and 
other men of distinction by squibs and jests. 

“ Compare Cicero pro Ccelio: “ Aliud est maledicere, aliud accu- 
sare. Accusatio crimen desiderat, rem ut definiat, hominem ut notet, 
argumento probet, teste confirmet; maledictio autem nihil habet pro- 
positi, præter contumeliam; quæ si petulantius jactatur, convicium, si 
facetius, urbanitas nominatur.” 

s“ By the Statute of Limitations, as we should say.” The ypaph 
mapavépov could only be brought within a year after the decree. The 
eùðúyņn was to take place within thirty days after the expiration of the 
term of office, and the accuser was bound to appear when the accounts 
were rendered, or before they were passed. 

Leland, following Woli, infers from this passage that there had 
been some acclamation in the court, which Demosthenes affects to 
consider as the general voice of the jury. I agree with Lord Brough- 
am that this is not a necessary inierence from the text, where the 
connection with what goes before is plain and easy. 

“The word omeppoadyos in the same sense occurs in the Acts of the 
Apostles, xvii, 18, where our version is “babbler.” The original of this 
meaning is uncertain. Meplrpmpa dyopés describes a low fellow who 
frequented the market, where loose and dissolute characters of alf 
sorts used to congregate. Jacobs and Pabst render it, Marktschreier, 
“ mountebank,” or “blackguard,” as we should say. Aristophanes 
says in the “ Knights”: 

éri) wovnpds Kat wyopas ef kal Opacds. 

= This occurs at the end of the speech against Ctesiphon. 

Lord Brougham’s translation of xd@apya is, “ You abomination ”; 
upon which his reviewer has the following note: 

“Tt is quite clear that Lord Brougham himself has no notion of 
the real meaning of the word. We refer for explanation of it to 
Mitchell’s edition of “The Knights of Aristophanes,” v. 708 and 
1099. He will there see that xd@apza was an expiatory victim, offered 
up to atone for the guilt, and avert the punishment, of the parties 
sacrificing. Two such victims—both men, according to some writers, 
but a male and female according to others—were provided annually 
by the Athenian state for this purpose. A feeling of the utmost con- 
tempt and horror was attached to these xa@dppara. But of all this Lord 
Brongham seems perfectly unconscious. We can not translate, we can 
only approximate to the meaning of kd@apya. It is a sort of frozen 
word, which, as Mr. Mitchell remarks on another occasion, requires 
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the warm breath of commentatorship to come over it before it can 
be thawed into life and animation.” 

This is a most unfair attack upon his lordship. There is not the 
least objection to his translation, nor does it at all appear that the 
meaning of ráłapua was unknown to him. The observation about 
frozen words is good enough, but it is misapplied. Comment is dif- 
ferent from translation. Jacobs renders it: “ Du Schandfleck.” Pabst: 
“Scheusal.” Auger: “ Scélérat.” 

° géaoy, according to Reiske, is a round board with a hole in the 
middle, put on the necks of thievish slaves to prevent them from 
reaching their hands to their mouths. Or it may be, as Jacobs says, 
the stocks; as in the “ Knights ” of Aristophanes, v. 702: 

èv TÊ úp Bhow ce, vh Thy obpaydy 
where the Scholiast interprets èv rj wodorden. Or simply a collar 
worn as a badge of servitude. Compare Plautus, “ Captivi,” act ii, 
scene 3, v. 107: 
“ Di tibi omnes omnia optata afferant, 
Cum me tanto honore honestas, cumque ex vinclis eximis. 
Hoc quidem haud molestum est jam, quod collus collaria caret.” 

"A Hero of that name is the common interpretation. Schaefer, 
however, referring to the oration of Demosthenes on the Embassy 
(419), where Atrometus is said to have taught his boys pbs t Tou “Hpw 
tod iarpod, thinks that Heros was the name of a physician, who received 
the title of Calamites, because he set fractured bones with splinters 
of reeds. Dissen’s explanation, to which Pabst inclines, is that there 
was a Statue surrounded with reeds, of some unknown hero, a sort of 
fEsculapius, to whom the people ascribed a healing power. 

@ A tprraywnarhs was an actor of the lowest description. The reader 
will remember that the characters in an Athenian tragedy were few in 
number; the dialogue was never carried on by more than three per- 
sons besides the chorus, generally by two only. 

™=Tromes, from tpézw, would be a fit name for a slave; *Arpdunros 
“intrepid,” for a freeman. The lengthening of names was often re- 
sorted to by the ancients, as it is now, as a device to exalt the dignity 
of the party. 

“This denoted a frightful spectre or hobgoblin. According to 
Aristophanes (“ Frogs,” 293), it could change itself into various 
shapes. 

® ‘Anobngicbevra is, “ ousted from the register by the votes of his 

. fellow-townsmen,” nasran The members of each ĝuos, or township, 
of Attica occasionally assembled to revise their register, and if any 
member was adjudged by a majority of votes not to be a true citizen, 
his name was expunged. He might still appeal to a court of justice at 
Athens; but if the court affirmed the decision of the townsmen, he was 
sold for a slave. 

Antiphon (as it would appear) had been thus degraded from his 
rank as a citizen, and, in resentment of such usage, had entered into 
a treasonable engagement with the King of Macedon. Plutarch calls 
this proceeding of Demosthenes a very arbitrary measure, oé8pa 
dpirroxparixdy moàlrevpa. Dinarchus brings it up against him in the 
speech upon his trial, but does not deny the guilt of Antiphon. 

* Without the authority of the council. 

“The Athenians claimed the superintendence of the Temple of 
Delos, which the Delians disputed with them. The question was re- 
ferred to the decision of the Amphictyonic Council at Thermopylæ, 
and each of the two states sent a deputy to plead their cause. Some 
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fragments remain of a speech made by Hyperides on this occasion, 
entitled “ Deliacus.” 

™ This was the most solemn method of voting. An example is men- 
tioned by Herodotus (viii, 123), on a memorable occasion, when the 
Greek generals met at the isthmus after the battle of Salamis to de- 
clare what two men had done the greatest service in the war. They 
voted standing at the altar of Neptune; and while each awarded the 
first place to himself, the great majority concurred in allowing the 
second place to Themistocles. 

Another example may be seen in the speech of Demosthenes against 
Macartatus, 1054. 

Compare Cicero pro Balbo, 5: “ Athenis aiunt, cùm quidam apud 
eos, qui sancté graviterque vixisset, et testimonium publicè dixisset, et, 
ut mos Grecorum est, jurandi causa ad aras accederet,” etc. 

“Tt means “a fine fellow,” as we say ironically. Jacobs preserves 
the original term: “des Jiinglings.” Pabst: “ Buben.” Leland and 
Spillan: “this noble personage.” Francis: “ You have here one gal- 
lant instance of his politics.” 

ee ealy on the same occasion when the second Philippic was 
spoken. 

“ With the original roaag féovrt compare Horace, “ Sat. I,” vii, 28: 

“Tum Prenestinus salso multoque fluenti 
Expressa arbusto regerit convicia.” 

= Anaxinus was an Orite. The transaction is supposed to have 
occurred B.C. 342. Æschines in his speech asserts that the whole 
affair was a contrivance of Demosthenes to prevent an impeachment 
with which he had threatened him, and he reproaches Demosthenes 
with having put a man to the rack at whose house in Oreus he had 
lodged and received hospitality. 

“It is uncertain whether this Nicias is the name of a spurious 
archon, or the secretary of the council, or an error for Nicomachus, 
who was archon B. C. 341. 

“Some of the translators, following an interpretation given by the 
grammarians (éfpiorhs, pdodolSopos), take this word as having reference 
to the acrimonious language of Æschines, the Iambic metre having 
anciently been the vehicle of satire, as we learn from Horace, “ Ars 
Poetica,” 79: 

“ Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Iambo.” 

But it is better to understand the epithet as having reference to the 
theatrical profession of Æschines. Schaefer takes it to signify a per- 
son who spoils the verses by bad pronunciation (“an Iambic-gulper ”— 
Iamben-verschlucker). Passow, in his dictionary, explains it of one 
who learns by heart and repeats a great number of Iambics. Jacobs 
follows, Schaefer. Pabst: ‘“Iamben-schnapper.” Leland: “ theatrical 
ranter. 

s The Athenians, to prevent the speakers from saying more than was 
necessary, timed them by a glass, in which water trickled through 
a narrow tube, like sand in one of our minute-glasses. The measure 
of water was not always the same, and varied according to the impor- 
tance of the cause. Mention is made of a certain quantity of water 
being allowed in certain causes; but this gives us no idea of the length 
of time, as we do not know the construction of the glass. Our best 
evidence of this is the length of the speeches which have come down 
to us. Each party was commonly allowed to have two speeches, the 
defendant having the last reply; and the second speech might be half 
as long as the first. If either got a friend to plead for him, he gave up 
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so much of his own time as the friend’s speech would occupy. The ad- 
measurement of the water was seen to by the superintending magistrate. 
An officer of the court stood by the glass, and stopped it whenever a 
witness was called or a law or other document was read to the jury. 

* The reviewer of Lord Brougham very appositely quotes the lines 

in “ Macbeth,” act ii, scene 2: 
“Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand?” 
Compare also what Lady Macbeth says, act v, scene 1: 
“ Out! damned spot,” etc. 

= So called, as being the father of Ion, the ancient King of Athens. 
See the Ion of Euripides. 

= Literally, “those who had come on request and were sitting 
together,” i. e., at the special request or invitation of 7Eschines and his 
friends—by appointment or concert. 

= That is, the position of the countries that were the seat of war, 
and the different character of the resources which each of the bel- 
ligerent parties possessed. For example, Philip’s standing army could 
not prevent the Athenians annoying him with their fleets and cruisers. 

” Æschines had stated in his speech that the Amphissian Locrians 
proposed to fine the Athenians fifty talents for an inscription which 
they had put on a golden shield in the temple, commemorating the 
alliance of the Thebans with Persia. This he alleged to have been the 
cause of his own proceeding against them. 

“The name of the priest seems to mark the year, as that of the 
archon at Athens. As this decree must have been passed at a different 
congress from the one first cited, it has been conjectured that either 
the name of the priest is wrong or that érwpwis should be read here 
instead of éapiwijs. 

@ JEschines calls Cottyphus a Pharsalian. Winiewski supposes he 
may have migrated from Arcadia to Pharsalus. Or baprdħios may be 
an error for Mapfderos. 

* The archon is wrong. It was Theophrastus, as we learn from the 
speech of Æschines. 

** Anuoitpyo was the title given to magistrates in many of the Pelo- 
ponnesian states, especially in Elis and Achaia. 

* Leland renders this: ‘‘ Yet mistake me not, Athenians: when our 
public calamities are the subject of your conversation, say not that we 
owe them entirely to a single person.” From this it appears that he 
understood 6’ évds to mean Æschines. I agree with those interpreters 
who understand it of Philip. 

* Compare Virgil,“ Æneid II,” 573: 

“ Trojz et patriz communis Erinnys.” 
And Cicero, “ Philippic II”: “Ut Helena Trojanis, sic iste huic reipub- 
licæ causa belli, causa pestis atque exitii fuit.” That Cicero had this 
passage of Demosthenes in his eye appears also from another sentence, 
occurring shortly before: “ Ut igitur in seminibus est causa arborum 
et stirpium, sic hujus luctuosissimi belli semen tu fuisti.” 

*? The archon in this and the following decree is wrong, Lysimachi- 
des having been archon in the year when these events happened. 

*® That is, “if Philip conducts himself with moderation—with toler- 
able forbearance—grants reasonable conditions—or the like.” The 
commentators have been puzzled by this sentence. Lord Brougham 
thinks it was purposely made obscure by the Athenians to avoid com- 
mitting themsclves. Schaefer sees in it the symptoms of irresolution 
and despondency. 
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” Reiske thinks the object of this proceeding was to clear the 
ground of the market, that the people might be stationed there in arms 
during the night. Leland says it was “ to clear the place for an assem- 
bly, and in their confusion and impatience they took the speediest 
and most violent method.” But the assembly was held in the Pnyx, 
and not in the market. Another writer has conjectured that the presi- 
dents meant to force the citizens to attend to public business. Schae- 
fer’s is the more probable explanation, that the stalls were burned for 
a fire-signal to bring the people from the rural districts into the city. 

1 According to the usual course of law, the council prepared and 
drew up some formal question or bill to be submitted to the people. 
This was the mpoßoú^evpa. In the present case, being a special meeting 
on a sudden emergency, they would probably draw up nothing more 
than the heads of a question, to be afterward put in the shape of a 
decree if necessary. 

11 On the hill of the Pnyx. 

™ Auger has the following note, whether fanciful or not I leave to 
the judgment of the reader: “On doit remarquer que Démosthene 
affecte de se servir de ce mot poste dans plusieurs endroits de son 
discours, comme pour faire entendre que s’il avoit, comme guerrier, 
abandonné son poste a la bataille de Chéronée, il ne Pavoit jamais 
abandonné, comme ministre, a la téte des affaires.” 

18 Tis axdons mwoditelas, “the whole range of politics—that political 
knowledge which concerned the Athenian public.” As Lord Brougham 
expresses it, “ You may acquire a fuller insight into our whole polity 
for the future.” Leland and Spillan refer it wrongly to the political 
actions of Demosthenes. 

WT have taken mporxhparos as Jacobs, Pabst, Auger, Leland, and 
Spillan have taken it. Compare Sophocles, “ Electra,” 680, and 
Brunck’s note: 

“drel yap Farbov els rd KrAewdy “EAAdSos 
apdoxne ayavos.” 
But the sense of “ pretext,” in which Schaefer understands the word, 
is by no means unsuitable to the passage. 

1 Lord Brougham has a good note on the different modes of turn- 
ing this famous climax, which is cited as an example by Quinctilian, 
and thus imitated by Cicero, pro Milone: “ Neque vero se populo 
solum sed etiam Senatui commisit; neque Senatui modo, sed etiam 
publicis presidiis et armis; neque iis tantum, verum etiam ejus potes- 
tati cui Senatus totam rempublicam, omnem Italiæ pacem, cuncta 
populi Romani arma commiserat.” 

1% The origin of this nickname is doubtful. The early critics were 
not agreed upon it, as we learn from Plutarch. Libanius, in the “ Life 
of Demosthenes,” says that Batalus was an effeminate flute-player in 
Asia Minor; which seems to agree with the words of Æschines, in his 
speech on the Embassy, where he says that Demosthenes was called 
Batalus when a boy, 8? aloxpoupylav ka kwaðlav; afterward he received 
the name of ’Apyds (a sort of serpent), on account of the unnatural 
action against his guardians; and, in his later years, Zvxopavrhs, “ the 
common name of al] scoundrels.” 

*" Cresphontes, King of Messenia, and one of the Heraclidz, was 
the hero of a lost play of Euripides; Creon is the well-known character 
in the “ CEdipus ” and “ Antigone ” of Sophocles; CEnomaus, the King 
of Elis, and father of Hippodamia, was the hero of a tragedy of 
Ischander, in the performance of which Æschines was hissed off the 
stage at Colyttus, one of the Attic townships. 
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1 The archon was Lysimachides. 

™ Lord Brougham, objecting to Leland’s translation of “ syco- 
phant,” says, “ He might as well call a player a ‘hypocrite,’ or a peas- 
ant a ‘villain? ” This criticism I assent to; yet it is not easy to find 
an apt word for svxogdyrns, and hence the German translators, as well 
as some of the English, have retained the Greek term. It has various 
modifications of meaning in the “ Orators,” all having reference, more 
or less remote, to the original meaning of an “informer.” It may 
often be rendered “a slanderer,” and so Auger renders it here, “calom- 
niateur.” Sometimes it denotes a “ vexatious meddler,” a “ malignant 
and sneaking enemy.” Thus Demosthenes says, wovnpby ó ovnopdyrns kal 
Baexavov. And again, cucopdyrns roir’ zor, airiicba wey távra, èkeréyxew 
3: pndév. And (as we have seen) A‘schines says it was a common name 
for all scoundrels. 

As contrasted with odufovaes, an honest adviser or statesman, it 
signifies a factious politician, one who seeks his own interest or that 
of his party, or the gratification of private malice, rather than the good 
of his country; one capable of doing the things which Demosthenes 
charges his adversary with. Such a person may be called a pettifogger 
in politics, just as a dirty practitioner is called a pettifogger in the 
law. The version, I must admit, is not perfectly satisfactory, yet it 
seems preferable to any other single word. Lord Brougham’s “ parti- 
san” is too weak. If I chose to use two words, I would say “an 
honest politician and a factious one,” etc. 

uw T will go to this extreme length in making concession.” Or, 
as Lord Brougham has it, “I will go to such ari excess of candour.” 

™ The orator, as Schaefer rightly observes, suppresses the answer 
to his own question, which, if fully expressed, would be as follows: 
“The fair thing is, not to blame me for events which were inevitable. 
You might as well blame a shipowner,” etc. Leland saw the true 
meaning, and expresses it in his translation: “ What then? Am I 
to be accused? With equal justice might the trader,” etc. And thus 
Auger: “ Que faire, je vous prie? Faut il m’imputer ce contre-temps? ” 
etc. Other translators have read xpi» apparently, and misconceived the 
sense of the passage. I have thought it better to preserve the loose- 
ness of the original, which is not at all unnatural, and will not mis- 
lead the intelligent reader. 

™ That is, Philip, by his letters and by his embassies, "AAA shy 
olas Tór Hole: pwvàs ó blAurmos x. t. A. Most of the translators take éxeivos 
to mean A¢schines. The writer of an article in the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view,” vol. xxxvi, p. 483, said to have been the late Justice Williams, 
has the following note: “If éetvos be the true reading, we are aware 
that Philip must be meant. But the spirit of the passage itself, and 
the analogy of the whole oration, lean to oðros, as we translate it.” 
I can not assent to this criticism. The orator wishes to impress upon 
his hearers the great importance which Philip attached to the alliance 
of Thebes. He does not mean to charge Aéschines with openly advo- 
cating Philip’s cause: on the contrary, he represents A¢schines as 
having then held his tongue. Leland saw the true meaning. His ver- 
sion is, “ But united with our enemy in compliance with all his urgent 
solicitations.” So did Auger, whom the Edinburgh reviewer calls 
“a babbling, cackling Frenchman.” His version is, “Ce prince alors 
épuisoit sa politique pour s’attacher ce peuple.” The Germans are 
wrong. 

™ That is, “ Let me not say anything so shocking, so revolting to 
my feelings, as to suppose that the commonwealth or myself could 
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deserve such an indignity According to the natural course of the 
argument, we should rather have expected the orator to conclude by 
saying, “ The commonwealth would have acted a despicable part,” or 
the like. But adopting a strong expression, he takes care to preserve 
a respectful euphemism toward the Athenian people, and surprises his 
adversary by suddenly denouncing him as the supposed adviser of the 
degenerate policy. Immediately afterward he reverts (but in milder 
language) to the disgrace which would have fallen upon the country. 

This I take to be a better interpretation than Schaefer’s, who under- 
stands xaramrévee. Another, to which, if it were borne out by the 
words, I should be much inclined, is offered by the Edinburgh re- 
viewer, who translates it, “To say nothing of the state or myself,” 
and observes: “ The meaning is, not that the state and I are blameless, 
but if such a line of policy had been adopted who would not have 
regarded even you, A‘schines, the most worthless animal in the city, 
with new and additional contempt, à fortiori, me, and à fortissimo, the 
city itself? ” 

™ Cicero (“ De Officiis,” iii, 11) has borrowed this anecdote from 
Demosthenes. The same story is related by Herodotus (ix, 4, 5), 
who calls the person not Cyrsilus, but Lycidas. The terms were of- 
fered by Mardonius to the Athenians while they were in Salamis. The 
advice of Lycidas was given to the council, and the people outside 
hearing of it, proceeded immediately to inflict summary punishment 
upon him. 

15 Compare Cicero pro Milone, “ Hiccine vir patriæ natus usquam 
nisi in patria morietur?” The “ necessaria mors” of Cicero is the 
same as the rò» ris eipapuévns Odvaros of Demosthenes. These expres- 
sions are illustrated by Aulus Gellius, xiii, 1, who quotes the follow- 
ing passage from the first Philippic of the Roman: 

“Hunc igitar ut sequerer properavi, quem præsentes non sunt 
secuti: non ut proficerem aliquid; neque enim sperabam id, nec præ- 
stare poteram; sed ut, si quid mihi humanitus accidisset (multa autem 
impendere videntur præter naturam præterque fatum), hujus diei 
vocem testem reipublice relinquerem meæ perpetuæ erga se volun- 
tatis.” 

"6 So much criticism has been lavished, both in ancient and modern 
times, on the beauty of this celebrated passage that even to refer to 
all that has been said would be impossible. I shall content myself with 
transcribing the remarks of the writer, whom I have before adverted 
to, of the “ Edinburgh Review.” “The whole passage,” he says, “is 
teeming and bursting with proofs of superhuman high-mindedness 
and devotion.” But he observes further: “ The argument is not lost 
sigh of for an instant in the midst of this inflammation. The sen- 
tence containing the apostrophe is not closed before we find it recur- 
ring, and in such a shape as induces us to suppose that for its sake the 
oratory is introduced. Longinus says that Demosthenes here gives a 
proof of the necessity of keeping sober even in excesses, 8:8doxwy Sri xiv 
Baxxebpast view dvoryxatov. He notices also the dexterity and address 
with which the difference of success in the two cases is managed. They 
are not called conquerors of Marathon, etc., but the combatants; and 
then the orator is beforehand with any objection (Tov axpoarhy pôdvæv), 
by turning short round upon Æschines and reminding him that all, 
whether successful or not, had equal honours.” 

™ Toaupatoxtpwr is “ one that stoops or pores over papers and writ- 
ing.” He alludes to the office of clerk, formerly held by Æschines, 
not to his father’s school, as some have supposed. 
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48 Literally, “ Intending to offer counsel unworthy of these (rovrwy) 
my countrymen?” The orator looking, or pointing with his hand, 
to the plaintiff, or defendant (who were always in court), or to their 
respective friends and supporters who stood near them, or to the jury 
or surrounding spectators, designates them simply as oros or otra, and 
is easily understood by his hearers. But in a translation for English 
readers these terms require to be varied according to circumstances. 

»° There were 6,000 jurors chosen by Jot for the service of the year, 
600 from each of the Attic tribes. The whole number was then divided 
into ten sections of 500 each, a thousand being left as supernumeraries, 
to supply deficiencies occasioned by death or any other cause. There 
were ten courts at Athens, among which the services of these jurors 
were to be distributed; and it was managed in the following way: Each 
court was designated by a colour, and also by a letter over the door- 
way. Each of the jury sections was likewise designated by a letter. 
When the juries had to be impanelled, the letters indicating the different 
sections were drawn out of one box, and the letters indicating the dif- 
ferent courts were drawn out of another: each pair of lots so drawn 
out determined what section should be assigned to what court. When 
the whole section was not required, the individual jurors who were 
to form the panel were chosen by lot, each juror having a counter with 
his section and name marked upon it. The courts being thus allotted, 
every juryman received a staff and a ticket. The staff, on which was 
marked the letter and colour of his court, served to distinguish him 
from the crowd, and procure him instant admission. The ticket, which 
he returned to the magistrate when the business was concluded, entitled 
him to his fee. 

™ This, and all the documents subsequently referred to by the ora- 
tor, are lost. 

2 Zwpporóvns, variously rendered by the translators “ continence,” 
“ self-command,” “virtue,” “honour.” And, in truth, the word in- 
cludes more or less of all these meanings. 

™ Lord Brougham observes as follows: 

“The beauty of this passage is very striking. Not merely the ex- 
anisite diction—the majesty of the rhythm—the skilful collocation— 
the picturesque description of A‘schines’s dismay and skulking from 
the public rejoicings, but the argument is to be observed and admired. 
It is a dilemma, and one which would be quite sufficient for the mo- 
mentary victory at which alone an orator often aims. It is not closely 
reasoned; it is not a complete dilemma; a retort is obvious (to use 
the language of the logicians), and this is always fatal, being the test 
before which no bad dilemma can stand. A*schines had only to em- 
brace the second alternative—the second horn—and it never could have 
transfixed him. 

“*T did remain at home, not mourning over the success of your 
measures, but their wickedness; not grudging the people their short- 
lived joy, but grieved to see them deluded by your arts to their ruin.’ 
This answer was complete. Nevertheless, there are but very few com- 
plete dilemmas in the whole course of any argument upon any subject, 
and the one under consideration is quite good enough to pass with 
an audience in a speech. Many much less complete are every day used 
with us both in the Senate, in popular assemblies, and even at the bar, 
and with sufficient success. This whole passage would be of certain 
success in our Parliament.” 

I may add that Demosthenes was safe from the retort, Æschines 
having no reply. 
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2 The illustration is taken not from common tradesmen’s accounts, 
as Reiske supposes, nor from the census for classification of citizens, 
as Schaefer thinks, but rather from the audit of official accounts by 
the Aoyieral at Athens. To them he clearly refers in the expression 
below, Aoyiorais dpa ral udprvor xpdépevos. The passage in Æschines cont. 
Ctesiph. confirms this view. 

The expressions ridels Whgous, dvraveAciv, refer to the use of counters 
by the ancients in their arithmetical processes. Hence comes our word 
“calculation,” from calculus, a stone or counter used for such purpose. 
A literal translation of these expressions would hardly be intelligible 
in our langnage, and therefore I have avoided it. 

™ That is, strike them out of the credit side of the account, by 
means of a set-off on the debit side. Lord Brougham, ‘ Must these 
events be taken out of the opposite side of my account?” His argu- 
ment is: “These are positive services which I have rendered you, 
deserving gratitude and permanent record. You can not treat them 
as credits, to be cancelled by a debit side of the question. Such a 
mode of reckoning is well enough for an arithmetical computation, 
but is inapplicable to a case of this kind.” Here he stops short, and 
why? He felt that at this very moment Chzronea and its results, con- 
stantly present to his own thoughts, might cross the minds of his 
hearers, and that he might be met with the objection: “If you take 
credit for the victories, you must have the discredit of the defeats: 
your policy must be judged of as a whole.” To this, indeed, he had 
an answer, bnt not exactly in the present line of argument; therefore 
he turns it off, spurning the bare idea of A@schines’s illustration. 

1 The tribute from the islanders. 

1 I believe this means the national troops of the allies. 

™ Æschines, in his speech, complains that the terms of the treaty 
concluded by Demosthenes with the Thebans were most disadvan- 
tageous to Athens. 

8 Aeavérys is used not only to signify craft and cleverness in gen- 
eral, but specially to describe the quality of a powerful and effective 
speaker. So it occurs several times in Dionysius. It is applied, how- 
ever, both in a good and in a bad sense, according to circumstances, as 
many other words are. Thns we may call a man an orator, either 
simply, meaning a public speaker; or by way of praise, meaning a good 
speaker; or invidiously, meaning to say that he is an artful speaker, 
able to make the worse appear the better canse. 

™ “Les anciens donnoient beanconp à la fatalité: c’étoit une force 
aveugle qui entrainoit les hommes dans le malheur, et méme dans le 
crime, sans qu'il fût possible de résister A sa violence. Cette fatalité est 
le mobile presque unique de leurs tragédies, et c’est peut-étre, pour le 
dire en passant, ce qui les a rendus un peu trop uniformes. Non seule- 
ment ils croyoient que le destin s’attachoit à poursuivre un homme, 
mais encore que la mauvaise fortune, que le sort malheurenx qui le 
suivoit, se communiquoit à ceux qui l’approchoient. Oreste, dans 
Racine, dit 4 Pylade: k 

“* Je ne sais de tous temps quelle injnste puissance 
Laisse le crime en paix et poursuit l'innocence, 
De quelque part sur moi que je tourne les yeux, 
Je ne vois que malheurs qui condamnent les Dieux. 
Mais toi, par quelle erreur veux-tu toujours sur toi 
Détourner un courroux qui ne cherche que moi? * 

“ En conséquence de ces principes Eschine, méchamment, a repré- 
senté Démosthene, dans un endroit de son discours, comme un misé- 
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rable poursuivi par Ja fortune, et qui communiquoit son malheur a tous 
ceux qui lui confioient leurs affaires. 

“ Démosthene lui répond ici en faisant voir, 1°. que quand méme i! 
auroit été poursnivi par la fortune, il seroit cruel de lui reprocher son 
malheur: 2°. qu’il est ridicule de prétendre que la destinée d'un par- 
ticulier influe sur la destinée de la république: 3°. qu’il na pas été si 
malheureux pendant sa vie, que sa fortune n’a pas été si misérable; 
ee as il prend occasion de comparer sa fortune a celle d’Eschine.” 

uger. 

is Francis translates it “anything offensive,” which is not the 
meaning of the word, though undoubtedly it was the object of De- 
mosthenes to deprecate giving offence. He knew that a large num- 
ber, perhaps the majority, of the jurors were taken from the humbler 
class of citizens, and they might be offended if he boasted too much 
of his wealth and origin. Therefore he is anxious to show that he 
was forced into this comparison by Æschines himself. 

=! The rites, which Demosthenes represents to have been per- 
formed by the mother of Aéschines, were brought into Greece from 
Phrygia and the East, and from Thrace. They appear not to have been 
of the most reputable kind; at all events, the officiating parties were 
a low class of people. Plato, in the second book of his “ Republic,” 
tells us that at this period there were a multitude of jugglers and ad- 
venturers going about Greece, who acquired influence over ignorant 
men by pretending to the exercise of supernatural power. They car- 
ried books with them, the authorship of which they ascribed to Muszus 
and Orpheus, and which contained directions as to various rites of 
sacrifice and purification, and other mystic ceremonies. These, they 
said, had the effect of expiating crime and averting evil. Bacchus 
and Ceres were the divinities to whose worship these mysteries were 
devoted, especially the former, as appears abundantly from the passage 
before us. 

Nefpfay is putting on the fawnskin worn by the Bacchanalians. Com- 
pare the “Bacche”’ of Euripides, 137, 176, and “Statius Theb.,” ii, 664: 
“ Nebridas et fragiles thyrsos portare putastis 

Imbellem ad sonitum.” 

Kparnpl(wy was a species of Bacchic baptism, either by immersion or 
pouring the bowl! over the head. 

*Aroudrray wnd@ kal merbpors refers, according to Harpocration, to the 
Orphic myth of A:dvvoos Zaypeds, the infernal Bacchus, son of Proser- 
pine, whom the Titans tore to pieces, having plastered their own faces 
with clay to escape detection. Jupiter destroyed the Titans with his 
thunder, and from the smoke of their burning bodies man was gener- 
ated. (See Orph. Hymn. 29, Procli Hymn. ad Athen. and Olympio- 
dorus on the Phedo.) Taylor, whom Leland and Francis follow, 
interprets aroudrrwy in the sense of modelling images or idols for the 
mysteries. Reiske thinks the clay and bran was nothing more than 
a kind of soap, used for lustration. Jacobs says the bran reminds him 
of the flour (mamdan) with which Strepsiades is powdered in the Clouds 
of Aristophanes (v. 265), where it is evident that the poet is ridiculing 
some initiatory or mystic ceremony. 

“Eguyov xaxby edpov tuewov, is a form of words pronounced by the initi- 
ated, a sort of thanksgiving for the blessings of civilized life introduced 
by Ceres and Bacchus, mystically referring to religious blessings. To 
this there is a manifest allusion in the chorus of the “ Bacchz,” v, goo: 

ebBalwov piv bs èx Oardooas 
Equye ipa, Aeva & Exixev. 
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„Taylor compares Cicero de Legibus, ii, 24: “ Nam mihi cum multa 
eximia divinaque videntur Athenz tuz peperisse atque in vitam homi- 
num attulisse, tum nihil melius iis mysteriis, quibus ex agresti imma- 
nique vita exculti ad humanitatem et mitigati sumus, initiaque ut 
appellantur, ita re verå principia vitæ cognovimus, neque solum cum 
pert vivendi rationem accepimus, sed etiam cum spe meliori mori- 
endi.” 

’OAoadvéa is the religious or orgiastic howl. (See “ Bacche,” 24, 688. 
Claudian, Raptus Pros., lib. i, Ululatibus Ide Bacchatur. and lib. ii, 
ululantia Dindyma Gallis.) 

Poplar, supposed to be the growth of the infernal region, was sacred 
(as Harpocration says) to the son of Proserpine. Fennel was sup- 
posed to have a peculiar virtue. A species of fennel is mentioned by 
Virgil (“ Eclog.,” x, 25) as carried by Sylvanus: 

“ Florentes ferulas et grandia lilia quassans.” 

As to the serpents, see “ Bacchz,” v, 697. Ceres is drawn by ser- 
penis in Claudian Rapt. Pros., lib. i. Compare Plutarch, “ Vit. 

ex.,” 2. 

The exclamations eùo? saßo? are Thracian, perhaps of Eastern origin. 
Bacchus is called Evins and Sabazius. (See Orph. Hymn. 47, Plut. 
Symp., iv, 5.) “Ynys &rrns are Phrygian. @fagos is the common term 
for a troop of Bacchanals (“ Bacche,” 56). The god himself is called 
čtapxos (““Bacche,” 141). Alxvos is the “ mystica vannus Iacchi” (Virgil, 
“ Georg. L.,” 166). He is called Ascvfrns Aíovvoos in Orph. Hymn. 45. See 
Callimach. Hymn. ad Jovem, 48. The riera contained the arcane sym- 
bols of the mysteries. Such was the «daados of Ceres (Callimach. Hymn. 
ad Cererem, 1, Taylor’s “ Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries,” 119). 

* Here I can not forbear noticing the fulsome eulogy pronounced 
by the “Times” reviewer upon Mitchell’s version of this passage. I 
concede that it is clever, but it certainly deserves not the epithets of 
“terse and pointed,” which have been applied to it. He himself would 
disdain such an encomium, for he insists that it is necessary to expand 
and dilute the expressions of the original, and he translates npon that 
system. Thus, ó d:arréwy is, “ who considers worthy only of the spittle 
of his mouth ”; érpdons must be enlarged into “ born and bred ”; ypgdla», 
“all the crones and beldames of the quarter,” and so on. I suppose 
these are questions of taste. For my own part, I think there was much 
wisdom in the saying of the clergyman, who excused himself to his 
congregation for preaching longer than usual, on the plea that he had 
not had time to make his sermon shorter. 

18 The commentators and translators have all misunderstood this 
passage, imagining that Æschines and his troop are charged with 
strolling about the country and robbing orchards. Nothing could be 
more foreign to the meaning. Taking Bekker’s text, and omitting 
the first rpatpara, the explanation is simply as follows: 

ZEschines and his fellow-players acted so badly that they were 
pelted by the audience with figs, grapes, and olives—as we should say, 
with oranges. The players picked up these missiles, and were glad 
to pocket the affront. Such quantities were showered upon the stage, 
that they got enough to stock a fruiterer’s shop; so they were sup- 
plied, Samep Srwpdvns ex Tay daAorpluy xwplwy, like a dealer in fruit, who 
purchases his stock from various farmers and gardeners. From this 
source Æschines derived more profit, màelw AauBdywy amd robrev, than 
from the dramatic contests, tév &yóvwv, for which the company were 
ill paid, and in which they ran the risk of their lives every day from 
the indignation of the audience. 
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; Peat best version of this series of antitheses is, I think, that of 
acobs: 

“ Du hieltest Schule; ich besuchte die Schulen; Du besorgtest die 
Weihungen; ich empfing sie; Du tanztest-im Chor; ich stattete Chore 
aus; Du dientest als Schreiber; ich sprach vor dem Volke; Du spieltest 
die dritten Rollen; ich sah zu; Du fielst durch, und ich zischte; Du 
wirktest fiir die Feinde; ich fiir das Vaterland.” 

Milton has imitated this passage in the “ Apology for Smectym- 
nuus” (vol. i, p. 221, Symmons’s edition). Speaking of the young 
divines and students at college, whom he had seen so often upon the 
stage prostituting the shame of that ministry, which they either had or 
were nigh having, to the eyes of courtiers and court ladies, he pro- 
ceeds thus: 

“There while they acted and overacted, among other young schol- 
ars, I was a spectator: they thought themselves gallant men, and I 
thought them fools; they made sport, and I laughed; they mispro- 
nounced, and I misliked; and, to make up the Atticism, they were 
out, and I hissed.” 

1 The first quotation is from the beginning of the “ Hecuba.” 
The words xaxby xax@s ate supposed by Wolf to be the beginning of 
another quotation, which the orator converts abruptly into an im- 
precation upon Atschines. The position of the words, however, is 
against this interpretation; for pdAiwra wey must be connected with what 
follows, and eè standing alone could not have the required emphasis. 
Schaefer with greater probability supposes xaxby xax@s ce to be the 
beginning of a verse. I have followed Bekker, who throws them 
into the next clause. Demosthenes, after repeating two Iambic lines, 
and ridiculing his opponent’s declamatory style, suddenly, as if he 
was weary of such stuff, breaks into the curse, the introductory words 
being suggested by the xaxayyeaciv. 

18 Compare Terence, “ Andria,” act i, scene I, 16: 

“Sed mi hoc molestum est; nam isthec commemoratio 
Quasi exprobratio est immemoris benefici.” 

1" The meaning is, ‘You charge me with this universal ruin, 
though I was merely an Athenian citizen who took my share, together 
with my fellow-citizens, in the politics of my own country, but could 
have nothing to do with the affairs of other people, on whom similar 
calamities fell.” 

1 This is to beunderstood only of the last six years before Cheronea. 

° This curse was pronounced at every assembly of the people and 
every meeting of the council before the business began. It was in- 
cluded in a form of prayer prescribed by law, in which the gods were 
implored to bless and prosper the consultations of the citizens, and 
to destroy and extirpate all persons who were ill affected to the com- 
monwealth, or plotted or conspired against the people, or were bribed 
- to mislead or deceive them. There are many allusions to this curse in 
the Attic orators. In the speech on the Embassy, Demosthenes causes 
it to be read to the jury. At the meeting of ladies in the “ Thesmo- 
phoriazuse ” of Aristophanes there is an amusing mock prayer read 
by the crier (vv. 295-351). 

1 The drum or timbrel was an instrument peculiarly used in the 
orgies of Bacchus and Cybele, derived from Phrygia. Compare 
“ Bacche,” 58: 

alpesOe Tamixadpt čv móc Spuyav 
TÚuTava; ‘Péas re pntpos ud @ etphuara: 
and Virgil, “ Æn.,” ix, 619: 
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“Tympana vos buxusqne vocat Berecynthia matris 
Idææ.” 

Compare also Virgil, “ Georg.,” iv, 64; Apulei. de Gen., 49, “ Ægyp- 
tia numina gaudent plangoribus, Græca choreis, barbara strepitn cym- 
balis, tarum et tympanistarum et ceraularnm.” 

ut « Here is the same leading topic once more introduced, but in- 
troduced after new topics and fresh illustrations. The repetitions, the 
enforcement again and again of the same points, are a distinguishing 
feature of Demosthenes, and formed also one of the characteristics of 
Mr. Fox’s great eloquence. The ancient, however, was incomparably 
more felicitous in this than the modern; for in the latter it often arose 
from carelessness, from ill-arranged discourse, from want of giving 
due attention, and from having once or twice attempted the topic and 
forgotten it, or perhaps from having failed to produce the desired 
effect. Now in Demosthenes this is never the case: the early allu- 
sions to the subject of the repetition are always perfect in themselves, 
and would sufficiently have enforced the topic, had they stood 
alone. But new matter afterward handled gave the topic new force 
and fresh illustration by presenting the point in a new light.” (Lord 
Brougham.) ` 

12 Literally, “joined in the same libations.” Brougham, “ drunk 
out of the same cup.” Pabst has happily expressed the two words, 
“ Hans- und Tisch-Genosse—honse and board-fellows.” We might 
say, “ shared house and board with.” 

“8 Literally, “as other funeral banquets [that is, as funeral ban- 
quets in general] are wont to be held.” 

1 This passage, which has not been particularly noticed by any of 
the critics, appears to me one of the most tonching in the whole ora- 
tion. The sentiment is ‘like that which Œdipus expresses in the beau- 
tiful lines of Sophocles (“ Œd. Rex,” 58), which very possibly were 
in the mind of the orator: 

& raides olrpol, -yvwrd noùk kyvwrd por 
mpoohrbe®? inelpovres: eô yàp old" ri 
voocire wdvres, Kal vorobyres, ÉS yò 
ote Zor Spav boris ef toov vosci. 

Td uèv yàp uv ğAyos eis &y’ Epyerat 
pédvoy raf abroy, xovbéy tAdor 7 8 enh 
Yuxh móriy Te nape nal o° duod orévet. 

** The reader will doubtless be pleased to see the lines of Campbell, 
which appeared in Lord Brougham’s translation, and therefore I take 
the liberty of snbjoining them: 

“ These are the brave, unknowing how to yield, 
Who, terrible in valour, kept the field 
Against the foe, and higher than life’s breath 
Prizing their honour, met the doom of death, 
Our common doom, that Greece unyoked might stand, 
Nor shuddering crouch beneath a tyrant’s hand. 
Such was the will of Jove; and now they rest 
Peaceful enfolded in their country’s breast. 
Th’ immortal gods alone are ever great, 
But erring mortals must submit to fate.” 
The following also is submitted for the judgment of the reader: 
“These for their conntry stood in war-array 
And checked the fierce invader on his way; 
Into the battle rushed at glory’s call, 
With firm resolve to conquer or to fall; 
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That Greeks should ne’er to tyrants bend the knee, 
But live, as they were born, from thraldom free. 
Now in the bosom of their fatherland 

These warriors rest; for such was Jove’s command. 
The gods in all succeed and have their will, 

But mortals must their destiny fulfil.” 

1# Cicero appears to have imitated this passage in the oration against 
Verres, act. ii, lib. 4: “ Nulla domus in Sicilia locuples fnit, ubi iste 
non textrinum instituerit. Mulier est Segestana, perdives et nobilis, 
Lamia nomine; per triennium isti, plena domo telarum, stragulam 
vestem coniecit: nihil nisi conchylio tinctum. Attalus, homo pecu- 
niosus, Neti; Lyso Lilybei; Critolans Enne; Syracusis Æschrio, Cle- 
omenes, Theomnastus; Elori Archonides, Megistus. Vox me citins 
defecerit quam nomina.” 

“" Æschines had urged in his speech that “the merit of repairing 
the fortifications was far outweighed by the guilt of having rendered 
such repairs necessary; that a good statesman should not seek to be 
honoured for strengthening the ramparts, but for doing some real 
service to the commonwealth.” 

1T snbjoin Lord Brougham’s note: 

“The fame of this noble passage is great and universal. It is of a 
beauty and force made for all times and all places; its effect with us 
may be imagined by supposing Mr. Pitt to have been attacked for his 
Martello towers, the use of which was far more doubtfnl than Demos- 
thenes’s retxiopds and ragpela, and to have indignantly and proudly 
appealed to the other services he had rendered and the other outworks 
he had erected for our internal protection against foreign and domestic 
enemies. One seems to hear him nobly pour forth his magnificent 
periods, alike majestic in structure and in tone, upon the ‘lines of cir- 
cumvallation far mightier than any fortress, lines which the energy of 
a united people and the wisdom of a British Parliament had drawn 
around our glorious constitution, placing it in proud security above all 
the assaults either of an insulting enemy from without or a more 
desperate foe at home,’ and ‘ desiring that his title to the gratitude of 
his country should be rested on foundations like these, far more im- 
perishable than any works which the hands of men could raise.’ Or 
would he haply have spoken figuratively of ‘the loftier towers which 
he had raised in the people’s hearts, and the exhaustless magazines 
of their royalty and valour?’ ” 

19 As to the meaning of Srovaos, the Edinburgh reviewer, whom I 
have before quoted, remarks as follows (vol. xxxvi, p. 493): 

“ He accuses Æschines of maintaining an unfair and hollow silence, 
or quiet, fjovxfay čðikov kal Frovdov. This translation we consider a very 
tolerable one, but how far it falls short of the original will be seen 
when, in order to express the literal meaning of that single word, we 
are of necessity driven to this periphrasis—a hollow silence, like that 
particular state of a wound which has just skinned over, as if about to 
heal, but which is nevertheless rankling underneath, and just upon the 
point of breaking out into fresh mischief.” 

1 Leland renders this aptly enough, “his voice is already exer- 
cised.” Spillan follows him, and Pabst is to the same effect. It is 
not correct to say, “ raising his voice,” or the like, as others have it. 

It appears from the testimony of ancient writers, as well as from 
the sneers of Demosthenes, that A@schines had a remarkably fine voice, 
and was not a little proud of it. A good voice must indeed have been 
a great advantage to an Athenian speaker, who had to address thou- 
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sands of people in the open air. But Æschines not only possessed a 
voice that was loud and clear, but had a wonderful ease and fluency 
of speech, in these natural gifts surpassing Demosthenes himself. 

The reference is to an ancient answer of the Delphic oracle, 
which to an inquiry, what rank the A¢geans held, responded that “ they 
wer neither third, nor fourth, nor twelfth; of no number or account 
at all. 

2 His civic privileges were suspended until he had discharged the 
debt due from him to the state. 

w Theocrines was a notorious informer and slanderer. There is an 
oration attributed to Demosthenes against such a person. Reiske in 
his Index says, apparently from conjecture: “ Videtur Athenis Ros- 
cius ævi sui fuisse, i. e., perfectus histrio comicus; cum quo Demos- 
thenes Æschinem comparans Theocrinem tragicum appellat, ut agen- 
tem histrionicam in rebus seriis et funestis.” > 

wt Compare Thucydides, ii, 45: p8óvos yap Tols (aot mpòs Td àvrimarov Tò 
Sè wh euroddy dvayraywrlory ebvolg retiynrar; and the declamation attrib- 
uted to Cicero against Sallust: “ Quare noli mihi antiquos viros ob- 
jectare. Neque me cum iis conferre decet, Patres Conscripti, qui jam 
decesserunt, omnique odio carent et invidia, sed cum iis qui mecum 
uno in republicà versati sunt.” 

15 An anecdote of this Glaucus is told by Pausanias (vi, 10): He 
used to drive his father’s plough, and one day, when the coulter was 
loose, he knocked it in with his fist. His father, having seen this feat, 
took him to Olympia, and entered him in the ring as a pugilist. He 
was nearly beaten for want of skill, when his father called out, “ Strike 
as you did the coulter!” on which he redoubled his efforts, and won 
the battle. 

The argument here advanced is anticipated by Æschines, who 
asserts that on questions of political merit the true test is not a mere 
comparison with men of the day, but a positive standard of excel- 
ence. 

1 Æschines declares that soon after the battle of Chæronea Demos- 
thenes rose in the assembly, trembling and half dead, and asked that 
he might be appointed to draw up the terms of peace; but the Athe- 
nians would not allow his name to be subscribed to their decrees. 

™ Lord Brougham’s version of this concluding passage is spirited, 
though not free from faults: 

“Let not, O gracious God, let not such conduct receive any meas- 
ure of sanction from thee! Rather plant even in these men a better 
spirit and better feelings! But if they are wholly incurable, then 
pursue them, yea, themselves by themselves, to utter and untimely 
perdition, by land and by sea; and to us who are spared vonchsafe to 
grant the speediest rescue from our impending alarms, and an unshaken. 
security.” 

Lord Brougham justly says that “the music of this passage is 
almost as fine as the sense is impressive and grand, and the manner 
dignified and calm”; and he remarks upon the difficulty of preserving 
this in a translation. The last two lines are perhaps the most difficult 
of all. I have resorted to a little expansion in the attempt to preserve 
their harmony, yet I am unable to satisfy myself. Lord Brougham’s 
“ unshaken security” is a good expression, and sounds well at the 
close. ‘“Inviolable security ” had occurred to me; but I rather think 
that owrnplay indicates the idea of divine protection, or safety derived 
from the gods. The prayer of Demosthenes is, that his countrymen 
may not only be extricated from their present state of suspense and 
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anxiety, but may have the assurance of divine protection for the 
future. In effect, he prays for the deliverance of Athens from a for- 
eign yoke, and the restoration of her ancient dignity. His language 
is purposely vague, but was not the less felt and understood by his 
hearers. The very prayer which invokes a blessing upon the Athenians 
is designed to impress the conviction upon them that Æschines was 
their deadly enemy, who would regard their welfare as his own ruin. 

The version of Jacobs is subjoined. He has been bold enough, 
like Leland, to omit “ by land and sea”; which, perhaps, to modern 
ears, does not much add to the force. It means that the whole gang 
of traitors should be destroyed, in whatever part of the world they 
might be, without chance or possibility of escape. 

“ Möchte doch, o all’ ihr Götter! keiner von Euch dieses billigen, 
sondern Ihr vor allen Dingen auch diesen hier einen bessern Sinn und 
besseres Gemüth verleihen; wenn sie aber unheilbar sind, sie allein für 
sich dem Verderben überliefern, uns, den Uebrigen, aber die schnellste 
Befreiung von den obschwebenden Besorgnissen und unerschütterte 
Wohlfahrt gewähren.” 

Now let the reader compare with this the peroration of the first 
Catilinarian speech: 

“ Hisce ominibus, Catilina, cum summa reipublicæ salute et cum tua 
peste ac pernicie, cumque eorum exitio, qui se tecum omni scelere par- 
ricidioque junxerunt, proficiscere ad impium bellum ac nefarium. Tum 
tu, Jupiter, qui iisdem, quibus hæc urbs, auspiciis a Romulo es consti- 
tutus; quem Statorem hujus urbis atque imperii vere nominamus; 
hunc et hujus socios a tuis aris ceterisque templis, a tectis urbis ac 
mænibus, a vita fortunisque civium omnium arcebis: et omnes inimicos 
bonorum, hostes patriæ, latrones Italiæ, scelerum foedere inter se ac 
aane societate conjunctos, æternis suppliciis vivos mortuosque mac- 
tabis. 
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CICERO 


num, in Samnium, Italy, January 3, 106 B. c. His 

family was of equestrian rank, but not noble—that 
is, they were in comfortable circumstances, but no ancestor 
had been a magistrate of the Roman Republic. The young 
Marcus and his brother Quintus were educated at Rome; 
and the former, from the age of sixteen, devoted his atten- 
tion especially to philosophical and rhetorical studies, with 
the purpose of becoming an “orator,” or pleader in the 
courts. To say that he prepared himself for the bar 
would give a false impression, for his legal studies were 
extremely superficial; and he never at any period of his 
life became what we should call a lawyer, or what the 
Romans called a “jurisconsult.” The jurisconsult was 
necessarily learned in the law: he advised his clients how 
contracts, testaments, etc., should be drawn, and, in case 
of controversy, he informed them what (assuming the facts 
to be as stated) was the rule of law. He did not investi- 
gate the facts, nor gather evidence, nor conduct the trial 
of any case in court. All these matters were in the prov- 
ince of the orator, who, on the other hand, was not ex- 
pected to know the law. What legal information he 
needed he obtained in each case from a jurisconsult. The 
amount required was not great, even in civil cases; for 


at Rome, in Cicero’s time, there was practically no law 
ili 
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of evidence, and there were no appeals, which meant that 
there was no opportunity to take what our lawyers call 
“exceptions.” In criminal cases—and to this branch of 
practice Cicero chiefly devoted himself—the law involved 
was reduced to a minimum. These cases were tried be- 
fore elected magistrates, who were not necessarily learned 
in the law, and the verdicts were rendered by juries of a 
hundred or more persons, by simple majority of votes. 
Pleading before such tribunals, the orator, as Cicero 
frankly says in his rhetorical treatises, found it expedient, 
and even necessary, to appeal to sentiment rather than to 
judgment; to arouse, if he were retained for the defence, 
the sympathies of the court, or, if he assumed the part of 
accuser, to excite their animosity against the accused. 

In the conduct of such cases Cicero speedily gained a 
great reputation. The art of rhetoric had been brought 
to the highest perfection by the Greeks, and Cicero was 
one of the first Roman pleaders who acquired from Greek 
teachers a thorough knowledge of Greek rhetoric. His 
natural talents, developed by this exceptional training, not 
only made him the first pleader of his own time, but 
caused him to be regarded by the Romans of later gen- 
erations as the founder and most brilliant representative 
of Roman oratory. 

In one respect the Roman jurisconsult and the Roman 
pleader of cases stood upon the same footing: they both 
gave their services to the public without pay, in the 
hope of winning political preferment. Cicero made his 
reputation at the age of twenty-six by his defence of 
Sextus Roscius, who was accused of parricide. The ac- 
cuser was a protégé of Sulla, then at the height of his 
power, and the accusation was believed to be brought for 
the purpose of ejecting Roscius from his father’s estate. 
Merely to undertake the defence was regarded as a credit- 
able action, and the way in which Cicero handled the case 
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was thought courageous. Four years later, 76 B. c., hav- 
ing now reached the age at which he was eligible for the 
quæstorship, he stood for and obtained one of these offices. 
From this time his progress through the Roman “ course 
of offices” (cursus honorum) was uninterrupted; and he 
attained each grade, as he had the first, at the earliest legal 
period. He became curule ædile at the age of thirty- 
seven, pretor at forty, and consul at forty-three. During 
these years he continued to defend persons charged with 
crime. In the year 70 B. c. he appeared for the first time 
as prosecutor, in the famous proceedings against Verres 
for the maladministration and despoliation of Sicily; and 
four years later, during his pretorship, he delivered his 
first political speech, supporting the bill of Manilius which 
invested Pompey with extraordinary powers for the con- 
duct of the war against Mithridates. Up to his election 
as consul Cicero was essentially a pleader, winning ad- 
vancement by the popularity attained in his profession. 
In his election to the consulate, other and more strictly 
political forces came into play, and as consul Cicero became 
for the first time a factor in Roman politics. 

Studied in detail, the politics of Cicero’s time appear 
very complicated; in their essential elements, however, they 
were fairly simple. According to the Roman constitu- 
tional theory, the people, acting in general assembly (co- 
mitia), were sovereign. They declared war and ratified 
treaties of peace; they passed laws; they chose the magis- 
trates; and indirectly they chose the Senate, since this body 
consisted of the magistrates and ex-magistrates. But the 
people, who in theory exercised all these powers, had be- 
come a needy and venal mob. The hardy peasants of 
Latium, who had formed the backbone of the republic, had 
almost disappeared a century before Cicero’s birth. Their 
little holdings had been bought up by a small number of 
rich men, and had been thrown together into great estates 
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(latifundia), tilled in some instances by gangs of slaves, 
but chiefly used for grazing, since the cheaper production 
of wheat, wine, and oil in the provinces had made Italian 
agriculture unremunerative. This economic revolution 
was not confined to Latium; it extended over the whole 
peninsula; so that the general admission of the Italian allies 
(socii) to Roman citizenship did little to improve the qual- 
ity of the Roman body politic. The better elements of 
the Italian peasantry became professional soldiers, enlisted 
for long terms in the large mercenary armies which Roman 
expansion had called into existence. The worse elements 
drifted into Rome and became charges on the treasury. 
Since the time of the Gracchi all needy Roman citizens 
had received cheap or free corn, and in the middle of the 
first century before Christ the number thus supported was 
three hundred and twenty thousand. Besides these ruined 
peasants and their descendants, the free population of the 
city consisted chiefly of manumitted slaves and of adven- 
turers from all parts of the Mediterranean basin. 

To the higher magistrates the year of office at Rome 
had become a mere preliminary to the government and 
spoliation of a province, for the provincial governorships 
were divided by lot among the outgoing consuls and 
pretors. But since the number of Roman magistrates was 
fewer than the number of provinces, the term of provincial 
office was frequently prolonged by the Senate from a single 
year to two years or even three. 

Returning from his province, the magistrate became, 
unless re-elected to office, a simple senator; and the powers 
of the Senate, in constitutional theory, were merely ad- 
visory. But the advice of a body that included all the 
political experience and all the political influence or “ pull ” 
at Rome was, in fact, very near a command. The magis- 
trate who failed to follow the advice of the Senate was 
likely, at the close of his term, to disappear from active 
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political life. This kind of influence the Senate possessed 
before the era of expansion, but when Rome adopted 
the imperial policy the power of the Senate was greatly 
increased. It had always controlled the administration of 
the treasury, and it had always conducted negotiations 
with foreign states; and with the development of the 
Mediterranean empire these departments of government— 
the treasury and foreign affairs—became of supreme im- 
portance. Enriched by the spoil of the provinces, and 
controlling elections by corruption, the senatorial order 
had become, before Cicero’s time, a narrow clique of 
office-holding families. When Cicero was elected consul 
he was the first “new man” who had attained this office 
in forty years. 

The only important class at Rome outside of the sena- 
torial clique was the equestrian order. This included all 
the other citizens of wealth, for every freeman who was 
assessed for taxation upon more than a certain capital was 
a knight (eques). The equestrian order consisted of the 
great merchants and the great contractors—especially those 
who farmed the revenues of the republic (publicani). What 
kept this class distinct from the senatorial clique was, in 
the first place, the resistance of the senators to the elec- 
tion of any “new men,” and, in the second place, the 
fact that senators were debarred from trade and could not 
take government contracts. 

In Cicero’s youth the dominant and apparently impreg- 
nable position of the senatorial clique was for the first time 
threatened by a new force—a force which, in his old age, 
overthrew the Senate and with it the republic. This new 
force was that of the military “boss.” I do not say mili- 
tary leader, because the persons in question were first of 
all bosses, and were only in the second instance generals. 
The Roman, like the modern, boss was the product of 
democracy. What made him especially dangerous at 
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Rome was the practice of combining military with civil 
office, so that the command of the legions fell into his 
hands. The first of the military bosses was Marius, a leader 
of the popular or democratic party. To break his power 
the Senate was obliged to accept an aristocratic boss, Sulla, 
who re-established the senatorial clique at the close of the 
first civil war. 

When Cicero began to take a prominent part in Roman 
politics Marius and Sulla were dead; Cæsar was rapidly 
becoming the most influential leader of the democracy, and 
Pompey, Sulla’s lieutenant, was endeavouring to occupy 
the vacant place of aristocratic boss. Failing to obtain 
the measure of recognition which he desired at the hands 
of the Senate, Pompey appealed to the democracy and 
secured from it, by the Gabinian law (67 B. c.), the com- 
mand of the entire Roman navy; and afterward, by the 
Manilian law (65 B.c.), the control of the war against 
Mithridates and the command of the Eastern legions. 
Cicero, who was at the time an adherent of the popular 
party, supported the latter measure, as we have seen, in 
his first political speech. But when Cicero stood for the 
consulate, the radical or anarchistic wing of the popular 
party set up Catiline as a candidate; and the Senate, de- 
spairing of electing its own candidates, supported Cicero 
in order to defeat Catiline. Cicero accordingly was re- 
turned at the head of the poll—a result which, in his 
speeches and letters, he attributed solely to his universal 
popularity. But from this time Cicero acted with the sena- 
torial clique. 

During Cicero’s consulate Catiline made arrangements 
to seize the supreme power at Rome by violence. The 
conspiracy involved a democratic uprising in the city, sup- 
ported by a military force recruited outside of the city. It 
was suspected by contemporaries, and it is believed by many 
modern historians, that Cæsar was privy to this design and 
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expected to profit by it. Cicero discovered the plot, drove 
Catiline from the city, seized several other conspirators and, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, put them to 
death without trial. This procedure was clearly illegal, 
and it was justified by Cicero himself only on the ground 
of political necessity. The consent of the Senate did not, 
in the Roman constitutional theory, relieve the magistrate 
of personal responsibility for his acts, but the influence 
of the Senate might protect him against prosecution. For 
several years this protection proved adequate, but the 
power of the Senate, which seemed very great at this 
period, in fact depended on the rivalry of the bosses. 
Therefore, when in 60 B. c. the three most influential poli- 
ticians—Pompey, Crassus, and Czsar—came to terms 
with one another and divided the control of the Roman 
world (an arrangement which the Romans called “the 
Triumvirate,” and which a modern American politician 
would describe as a “deal” of “the big three ’’), the real 
impotence of the Senate was revealed, and in 58 B.c. 
Cicero was sacrificed to the resentful city democracy. A 
bill of attainder was passed by the assembly, condemning 
him to exile—a penalty that carried with it the confisca- 
tion of his property. His city house was burned by a 
mob, and on its site was erected a temple to Liberty. Be- 
fore his attainder was voted Cicero fled to Greece, where 
he at once began to labour, through his friends, for the 
restoration of his political and civil rights. To this end 
it was necessary that he should make his peace with the 
triumvirs, and his conduct after his return to Rome showed 
that he had, in fact, submitted to their authority. Ap- 
pearances, however, were saved; his recall, 57 B.c., was 
effected without the overt interference of the bosses. The 
demonstrative welcome accorded ‘him by the Italian mu- 
nicipalities (in which the Roman anarchists were feared 


and hated) converted his homeward journey into a tri- 
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umphal progress. At Rome also he was received by the 
senators and the moderate party with great honour. It 
was discovered that the Temple of Liberty had been irregu- 
larly consecrated, and an appropriation was made for re- 
building his house. 

All this was grateful to Cicero’s vanity, but numerous 
expressions in his confidential letters, and occasional muti- 
nous sallies in the Senate, showed that he was keenly con- 
scious of his subjection to the bosses, and that he chafed 
under the necessity of supporting their measures. Dur- 
ing his consulate he had cherished the dream of a liber- 
alized senatorial government, or, as he expressed it, of a 
firm union between the senatorial and equestrian orders; 
and in the struggle with the anarchists this union had really 
been effected. With the suppression of Catiline’s con- 
spiracy, however, the senators again became exclusive and 
the knights jealous, and the formation of the Triumvirate 
reduced both orders to submission. 

For the next five years Cicero devoted himself to the 
pleading of cases and to the composition of treatises on 
rhetoric and on politics. But in the year 52 B. c. he was 
compelled, much against his will, to assume the govern- 
ment of a province—a duty which till that time he had 
succeeded in avoiding. According to his own account 
(which there is no reason to distrust), his administration 
of the affairs of Cilicia was marked by exceptional integ- 
rity and moderation. He brought back with him only 
eighty-five thousand dollars, and by suppressing the cus- 
tomary exactions and refusing most of the customary 
donations, he enabled the Cilician cities to pay up their 
arrears of taxes to the publicans. He thereby attained 
two ends which were commonly regarded as incompatible: 
he won the gratitude of his provincial subjects and he 
strengthened his position at home. He also conducted a 
successful campaign against certain hill tribes which had 
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previously defied Roman authority, and he returned to 
Italy at the end of his year of office with the intention of 
demanding a triumph. 

During his absence, however, Roman politics had taken 
a turn that made his personal affairs seem, even to him, 
of secondary importance. The death of Crassus, 53 B. C., 
had changed the Triumvirate into a Duumvirate, and the 
relations between Pompey and Cæsar had become strained. 
Cæsar’s control of the democratic machine at Rome drove 
Pompey back to the senatorial party, and Pompey and the 
leading conservatives determined to deprive Cæsar of his 
share of power. The result was the second civil war, 49 
to 45 B.c., and the destruction of the republic. Cicero 
was long at a loss which side to take, but his deliberations 
were not exclusively influenced, nor was his decision 
determined, by his personal interests. He had generally 
acted with Pompey, but he had been treated with far 
greater consideration by Cæsar. Pompey expected his 
support, Czesar asked only for his neutrality. When Pom- 
pey abandoned Italy, Cicero was convinced that Cesar 
would be victorious. Nevertheless, after a personal in- 
terview with Cæsar, Cicero followed Pompey across the 
Adriatic. He took this step reluctantly, for ‘he felt that 
no principle was at stake. It was, as he wrote to his 
friend Atticus, a personal contest between two men, each 
of whom desired absolute power. He feared, moreover, 
that Pompey’s triumph would be followed by proscriptions, 
which Cæsar’s politic clemency would lead him to re- 
nounce. Nevertheless, the Senate was with Pompey, and 
Cicero felt that he belonged with the Senate. Men, he 
said, must go like beasts, each with his own herd. He 
believed, moreover, that Pompey would spare at least the 
form of the republic, and he doubted whether even this 
concession could be expected from Cæsar. 

After the defeat of Pompey at Pharsalia and his flight 
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to Egypt, 48 B.c., the senatorial leaders called upon 
Cicero, greatly to his dismay, to assume the command of 
the remnant of their army, and upon his refusal they 
threatened him with death. Extricated from this peril by 
his friend Cato, Cicero returned to Italy, and after some 
months of anxiety he received from Cesar, who had pur- 
sued Pompey to Egypt, assurances of friendship and pro- 
tection. He returned to Rome, and during Czsar’s brief 
dictatorship he assumed, not without dignity, the part of 
an unreconstructed but peaceful representative of the de- 
feated cause. He delivered speeches only to thank Cæsar 
for acts of clemency or to urge him to grant more pardons. 
He occupied himself chiefly in writing philosophical and 
other essays, and some of his best works date from these 
years (47 to 45 B.C.). 

Although throughout their relations Cæsar had shown 
to Cicero not merely unvarying courtesy, but marked re- 
gard, the republican orator could not reconcile himself to 
Cesar’s rule. He could not see in his great contemporary 
the instrument of an inevitable change and the founder of 
a new era, but only the destroyer of republican liberty. 
He was not made privy to the plot against Czesar’s life, but 
he witnessed the murder of “the tyrant,” 44 B.c., with 
fierce satisfaction. He hoped, like others, that the re- 
public would be re-established; and for a brief period, while 
the succession to Czsar’s place was still in question, he 
again assumed a leading part in Roman political life. 
Largely at his instance, the Senate strengthened the hands 
of Czsar’s adopted son and heir, the young Octavius, play- 
ing him off against Antony as it had previously played 
off Pompey against Cæsar. During this period Cicero 
corresponded actively with the republican leaders in all 
parts of the Roman world, exhorting them to constancy and 
to concord; and he spoke frequently in the Senate and in 
the forum, urging resistance to Antony. Half jestingly 
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comparing these speeches with the oraticns of Demos- 
thenes against King Philip, he called them his “ Philippics,” 
and the name clung to them. 

By a singular fatality, this second period of Cicero’s 
political leadership, like the first, was brought to an end by 
a political combination or “ deal.” After Antony had been 
defeated by the forces of the republic, the young Octa- 
vius, now consul, came to terms with him, and with Lepidus 
(Czsar’s master of the horse, or vice-dictator), and formed 
with them the second Triumvirate. But while the first 
Triumvirate had merely driven Cicero from Rome, the sec- 
ond deprived him of life. He had attacked Antony too 
bitterly to hope for mercy, and he was among the first 
whom the triumvirs agreed to proscribe. Cicero was 
hunted down and murdered, December 7, 43 B. c., at the 
age of sixty-four. He met his death with a fortitude which 
he had not always shown in the face of slighter perils. 

On no political career have more widely divergent 
judgments been pronounced than on Cicero’s. He has 
been praised as a wise and energetic statesman; he has 
been denounced as a trimmer and a time-server; and it is 
not difficult to adduce facts that appear to substantiate 
either of these views. Compared with the majority of. his 
contemporaries, who were actuated chiefly by greed or by 
ambition, he was a high-minded patriot. Compared with 
Cato, he seems destitute of principle. Fairly to judge his 
political activity, we must remember that he was defend- 
ing a hopeless cause, but that it was less easy for him than 
it is for us to see its hopelessness. The republic of his 
time was a thing compounded of violence, fraud, and cor- 
ruption, which it may well seem to us that no honest man 
could support. But to a man of Cicero’s temperament 
and education, to an emotional man who was familiar with 
the great traditions of the republic and with its four cen- 
turies of glorious history, it appeared a sacred thing, for 
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which a man might well lay down his life. At the same 
time Cicero was sufficiently practical to desire to live in 
the republic rather than to die with it, however nobly. To 
save it, as well as himself, he was willing to make con- 
cessions of which Cato, with his sterner ethics and his nar- 
rower mind, was incapable. There can be no question that 
Cicero’s trimming policy was better adapted to prolong the 
existence of the dying republic than was Cato’s rigid ad- 
herence to principle; and it is significant that the Eng- 
lish, with their long experience of self-government, judge 
Cicero’s career more favourably than do the Germans, to 
whom the measure of self-government which they now 
enjoy is still a new thing. 

Cicero had neither the strength of character which we 
are wont to regard as typically Roman nor the hardness 
which went with that strength. Although at two periods 
of his career he acted with firmness, he was naturally timid 
and vacillating, and he had the uneasy vanity of a man 
not sure of himself. On the other hand, he was affection- 
ate and humane to a degree unusual at Rome: he was 
indulgent to his slaves as well as to his children, and he 
believed that the subjects of Rome, as well as its citizens, 
had rights. In some things he showed the “ new man.” 
He was not a gentleman, like Cæsar, nor had he the patri- 
cian sense of honour or of truth. The more substantial 
bourgeois virtues, however, he possessed in high degree, 
and although he lived in an idle, extravagant, and luxuri- 
ous society, his own life was industrious, temperate, and 
pure. 

Of the Roman estimate of Cicero as an orator I have 
already spoken, and modern opinion has, on the whole, 
sustained the judgment of his countrymen. Those who 
admire succinctness, who dislike needless ornament, and 
who rate most highly the effects that are produced by the 
simplest means, may deny that Cicero’s style is the best; 
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but it is impossible to question his primacy in his own style. 
Of the copious, fluent, rounded type of oratory he re- 
mains so conspicuously the leading representative that we 
still describe this kind of eloquence as Ciceronian. Some- 
thing of the charm that captivated his hearers is lost to 
us, even in- reading the Latin; much more is lost in trans- 
lation. We can not appreciate, like those to whom the 
Latin was a living speech, the perfect taste that always 
chose the fittest word, and that made his writings the 
standard of good Latinity. We can still feel what Petrarch 
called “ the sweetness and sonorousness of his words,” and 
admire the artistic perfection of his prose rhythm and the 
subtle music of his cadences; but these qualities can not 
be reproduced in translation. 

Cicero’s reputation as an author does not rest solely on 
his orations; he achieved eminence in other branches of 
literature. With the practical instinct of the Roman man 
of affairs, he extracted from Greek philosophy whatever 
in his judgment could influence conduct; translated this 
from the abstract into the concrete, and made it intelli- 
gible not to his fellow-countrymen only but also to medi- 
zval Europe. It may well be questioned whether Greek 
philosophical speculation has exercised in its original form 
anything like the influence it has obtained through Cicero’s 
labours as a popularizer. In his treatises on oratory he 
in like manner made accessible to his countrymen and to 
the scholars of the middle ages the Greek science of 
rhetoric, enriched by his own expert acquaintance with the 
art. Even more of his own, or at least of distinctly Roman 
wisdom, was added to the speculations of the Greeks in 
his political writings, in his “ Commonwealth” and his 
“ Laws,” both of which treatises, unfortunately, have come 
down to us only in imperfect form. Many of these works, 
it should be noted, give us valuable information regarding 
Roman history and Roman institutions. 
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Among what Cicero himself would probably have called 
his philosophical writings are certain treatises which more 
nearly approach the field of what we should call the purely 
literary essay. Of these the best examples are his dia- 
logues “ On Old Age” and “ On Friendship,” which have 
served as models for essayists in almost every century of 
our era. 

Cicero’s letters, in which the movement of Roman 
politics at some of their most dramatic crises is followed 
almost day by day, are historical documents of such im- 
portance as partly to obscure their unique character as 
works of literature. They give us an interesting proof of 
Cicero’s versatility, and of the instinctive good taste with 
which he suited the form to the matter. Except in a few 
letters of ceremony, we find here a style so distinct from 
that of his orations and from that of his essays that they 
scarcely seem to come from the same writer. The wit for 
which Cicero was famous, and which in his other writings 
appears to us rather laboured, has here the proper brev- 
ity. The sentences are terse and suggest more than they 
express, colloquialisms are used freely, and (especially in 
his letters to Atticus, to whom both languages were equally 
familiar) scraps of Greek are scattered through the Latin. 
Cicero felt that a letter to a friend should be a conversa- 
tion on paper, and that its form should approximate as 
closely as possible to the informality of unpremeditated 
speech. He felt also that friendly intercourse implied 
openness, and he revealed to his friends, especially to Atti- 
cus, his impulses and desires, his hesitations and fears, with 
an extraordinary frankness. There are few great men of 
any time, and there is no great man of the ancient world, 
whom we know with equal intimacy, and we owe this 
knowledge mainly to his letters. Among those who ex- 
pect a great man to be always in the full toilet of his great- 
ness, and who can not understand that a man may be weak 
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at times and at times even ridiculous, and yet be great, 
his letters have done Cicero’s reputation much harm, but 
to those who prefer a human being, with all his foibles, 
to a historical fiction, these letters will always seem one 
of the most precious survivals of ancient literature. 
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ORATIONS 


THE FIRST ORATION! AGAINST LUCIUS 
CATILINE 


(Delivered in the Senate) 


HEN, O Catiline, do you mean to cease abusing 
our patience? How long is that madness of 
yours still to mock us? When is there to be 

an end of that unbridled audacity of yours, swaggering 
about as it does now? Do not the nightly guards placed 
on the Palatine Hill—do not the watches posted through- 
out the city—does not the alarm of the people, and the 
union of all good men—does not the precaution taken of 
assembling the Senate in this most defensible place—do 
not the looks and countenances of this venerable body 
here present have any effect upon you? Do you not feel 
that your plans are detected? Do you not see that your 
conspiracy is already arrested and rendered powerless by 
the knowledge which every one here possesses of it? 
What is there that you did last night, what the night be- 
fore—where is it that you were—who was there that you 
summoned to meet you—what design was there which 
was adopted by you, with which you think that any one 
of us is unacquainted? 

Shame on the age and on its principles! The Senate 
is aware of these things; the consul sees them; and yet 
this man lives. Lives! ay, he comes even into the Senate. 
He takes a part in the public deliberations; he is watching 
and marking down and checking off for slaughter every 
individual among us. And we, gallant men that we are, 
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think that we are doing our duty to the republic if we 
keep out of the way of his frenzied attacks. 

You ought, O Catiline, long ago to have been led to 
execution by command of the consul. That destruction 
which you have been long plotting against us ought to 
have already fallen on your own head. 

What? Did not that most illustrious man, Publius 
Scipio,? the Pontifex Maximus, in his capacity of a pri- 
vate citizen, put to death Tiberius Gracchus, though but 
slightly undermining the constitution? And shall we, 
who are the consuls, tolerate Catiline, openly desirous to 
destroy the whole world with fire and slaughter? For I 
pass over older instances, such as how Caius Servilius Ahala 
with his own hand slew Spurius Mzlius when plotting 
a revolution in the state. There was—there was once 
such virtue in this republic that brave men would repress 
mischievous citizens with severer chastisement than the 
most bitter enemy. For we have a resolution® of the 
Senate, a formidable and authoritative decree against you, 
O Catiline; the wisdom of the republic is not at fault, 
nor the dignity of this senatorial body. We, we alone 
—I say it openly—we, the consuls, are wanting in our 
duty. 

The Senate once passed a decree that Lucius Opimius, 
the consul, should take care that the republic suffered no 
injury. Not one night elapsed. There was put to death, 
on some mere suspicion of disaffection, Caius Gracchus, a 
man whose family had borne the most unblemished reputa- 
tion for many generations. There was slain Marcus Ful- 
vius, a man of consular rank, and all his children. By a 
like decree of the Senate the safety of the republic was 
intrusted to Caius Marius * and Lucius Valerius, the con- 
suls. Did not the vengeance of the republic, did not exe- 
cution overtake Lucius Saturninus, a tribune of the peo- 
ple, and Caius Servilius, the prætor, without the delay of 
one single day? But we, for these twenty days, have been 
allowing the edge of the Senate’s authority to grow blunt, 
as it were. For we are in possession of a similar decree of 
the Senate, but we keep it locked up in its parchment— 
buried, I may say, in the sheath; and according to this 
decree you ought, O Catiline, to-be put to death this in- 
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stant. You live—and you live, not to lay aside, but to 
persist in your audacity. 

I wish, O conscript fathers, to be merciful; I wish not 
to appear negligent amid such danger to the state; but I 
do now accuse myself of remissness and culpable inactiv- 
ity. A camp is pitched in Italy, at the entrance of Etruria, 
in hostility to the republic; the number of the enemy in- 
creases every day; and yet the general of that camp, the 
leader of those enemies, we see within the walls—ay, and 
even in the Senate—planning every day some internal in- 
jury to the republic. If, O Catiline, I should now order 
you to be arrested, to be put to death, I should, I sup- 
pose, have to fear lest all good men should say that I 
had acted tardily, rather than that any one should affirm 
that I acted cruelly. But yet this, which ought to have 
been done long since, I have good reason for not doing 
as yet; I will put you to death, then, when there shall 
be not one person possible to be found so wicked, so 
abandoned, so like yourself, as not to allow that it has 
been rightly done. As long as one person exists who can 
dare to defend you, you shall live; but you shall live as 
you do now, surrounded by my many and trusty guards, 
so that you shall not be able to stir one finger against the 
republic: many eyes and ears shall still observe and watch 
you, as they have hitherto done, though you shall not per- 
ceive them. 

For what is there, O Catiline, that you can still ex- 
pect, if night is not able to veil your nefarious meetings 
in darkness, and if private houses can not conceal the voice 
of your conspiracy within their walls—if everything is seen 
and displayed? Change your mind: trust me: forget the 
slaughter and conflagration you are meditating. You are 
hemmed in on all sides; all your plans are clearer than the 
day to us; let me remind you of them. Do you recollect 
that on the 21st of October I said in the Senate that on 
a certain day, which was to be the 27th of October, C. 
Manlius, the satellite and servant of your audacity, would 
be in arms? Was I mistaken, Catiline, not only in so im- 
portant, so atrocious, so incredible a fact, but, what is 
much more remarkable, in the very day? I said also in 
the Senate that you had fixed the massacre of the nobles 
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for the 28th of October, when many chief men of the Sen- 
ate had left Rome, not so much for the sake of saving 
themselves as of checking your designs. Can you deny 
that on that very day you were so hemmed in by my guards 
and my vigilance that you were unable to stir one finger 
against the republic; when you said that you would be 
content with the flight of the rest, and the slaughter of 
us who remained? What? when you made sure that you 
would be able to seize Præneste on the 1st of November 
by a nocturnal attack, did you not find that that colony 
was fortified by my order, by my garrison, by my watch- 
fulness and care? You do nothing, you plan nothing, you 
think of nothing which I not only do not hear, but which 
I do not see and know every particular of. 

Listen while I speak of the night before. You shall 
now see that I watch far more actively for the safety than 
you do for the destruction of the republic. I say that 
you came the night before (I will say nothing obscurely) 
into the Scythedealers’ street, to the house of Marcus 
Lecca; that many of your accomplices in the same in- 
sanity and wickedness came there too. Do you dare to 
deny it? Why are you silent? I will prove it if you do 
deny it; for I see here in the Senate some men who were 
there with you. 

O ye immortal gods, where on earth are we? in what 
city are we living? what constitution is ours? There are 
here—here in our body, O conscript fathers, in this the 
most holy and dignified assembly of the whole world, 
men who meditate my death, and the death of all of us, 
and the destruction of this city, and of the whole world. 
I, the consul, see them; I ask them their opinion about 
the republic, and I do not yet attack, even by words, those 
who ought to be put to death by the sword. You were, 
then, O Catiline, at Lecca’s that night; you divided Italy 
into sections; you settled where every one was to go; you 
fixed whom you were to leave at Rome, whom you were 
to take with you; you portioned out the divisions of the 
city for conflagration; you undertook that you yourself 
would at once leave the city, and said that there was then 
only this to delay you, that I was still alive. Two Roman 
knights were found to deliver you from this anxiety, and 
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to promise that very night, before daybreak, to slay me 
in my bed. All this I knew almost before your meeting 
had broken up. I strengthened and fortified my house 
with a stronger guard; I refused admittance, when they 
came, to those whom you sent in the morning to salute 
me, and of whom I had foretold to many eminent men that 
they would come to me at that time. 

As, then, this is the case, O Catiline, continue as you 
have begun. Leave the city at last: the gates are open; 
depart. That Manlian camp of yours has been waiting 
too long for you as its general. And lead forth with you 
all your friends, or at least as many as you can; purge 
the city of your presence; you will deliver me from a great 
fear when there is a wall between me and you. Among 
us you can dwell no longer—I will not bear it, I will not 
permit it, J will not tolerate it. Great thanks are due to 
the immortal gods, and to this very Jupiter Stator, in 
whose temple we are, the most ancient protector of this 
city, that we have already so often escaped so foul, so 
horrible, and so deadly an enemy to the republic. But the 
safety of the commonwealth must not be too often allowed 
to be risked on one man. As long as you, O Catiline, 
plotted against me while I was the consul elect, I defended 
myself not with a public guard, but by my own private 
diligence. When, in the next consular comitia, you wished 
to slay me when I was actually consul, and your competi- 
tors also, in the Campus Martius, I checked your nefari- 
ous attempt by the assistance and resources of my own 
friends, without exciting any disturbance publicly. In 
short, as often as you attacked me, I by myself opposed 
you, and that, too, though I saw that my ruin was con- 
nected with great disaster to the republic. But now you 
are openly attacking the entire republic. 

You are summoning to destruction and devastation the 
temples of the immortal gods, the houses of the city, the 
lives of all the citizens; in short, all Italy. Wherefore, 
since I do not yet venture to do that which is the best 
thing, and which belongs to my office and to the discipline 
of our ancestors, I will do that which is more merciful 
if we regard its rigour, and more expedient for the state. 
For if I order you to be put to death, the rest of the con- 
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spirators will still remain in the republic; if, as I have long 
been exhorting you, you depart, your companions, those 
worthless dregs of the republic, will be drawn off from the 
city too. What is the matter, Catiline? Do you hesitate 
to do that when I order you which you were already doing 
of your own accord? The consul orders an enemy to de- 
part from the city. Do you ask me, Are you to go into 
banishment? I do not order it; but, if you consult me, 
I advise it. 

For what is there, O Catiline, that can now afford you 
any pleasure in this city? for there is no one in it, except 
that band of profligate conspirators of yours, who does not 
fear you—no one who does not hate you. What brand 
of domestic baseness is not stamped upon your life? What 
disgraceful circumstance is wanting to your infamy in your 
private affairs? From what licentiousness have your eyes, 
from what atrocity have your hands, from what iniquity 
has your whole body ever abstained? Is there one youth, 
when you have once entangled him in the temptations of 
your corruption, to whom you have not held out a sword 
for audacious crime, or a torch for licentious wickedness? 

What? when lately by the death of your former wife 
you had made your house empty and ready for a new bridal, 
did you not even add another incredible wickedness to this 
wickedness? But I pass that over, and willingly allow it 
to be buried in silence, that so horrible a crime may not 
be seen to have existed in this city, and not to have been 
chastised. I pass over the ruin of your fortune, which you 
know is hanging over you against the ides of the very 
next month; I come to those things which relate not to 
the infamy of your private vices, not to your domestic diffi- 
culties and baseness, but to the welfare of the republic and 
to the lives and safety of us all. 

Can the light of this life, O Catiline, can the breath of 
this atmosphere be pleasant to you, when you know that 
there is not one man of those here present who is ignorant 
that you, on the last day of the year, when Lepidus and 
Tullus were consuls, stood in the assembly armed; that 
you had prepared your hand for the slaughter of the con- 
suls and chief men of the state, and that no reason or fear 
of yours hindered your crime and madness, but the for- 
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tune of the republic? And I say no more of these things, 
for they are not unknown to every one. How often have 
you endeavoured to slay me, both as consul elect and as 
actual consul? how many shots of yours, so aimed that they 
seemed impossible to be escaped, have I avoided by some 
slight stooping aside, and some dodging, as it were, of my 
body? You attempt nothing, you execute nothing, you 
devise nothing that can be kept hid from me at the proper 
time; and yet you do not cease to attempt and to con- 
trive. How often already has that dagger of yours been 
wrested from your hands? how often has it slipped through 
them by some chance, and dropped down? and yet you 
can not any longer do without it; and to what sacred mys- 
teries it is consecrated and devoted by you I know not, 
that you think it necessary to plunge it in the body of the 
consul. 

But now, what is that life of yours that you are lead- 
ing? For I will speak to you not so as to seem influenced 
by the hatred I ought to feel, but by pity, nothing of 
which is due to you. You came a little while ago into 
the Senate: in so numerous an assembly, who of so many 
friends and connections of yours saluted you? If this in 
the memory of man never happened to any one else, are 
you waiting for insults by word of mouth, when you are 
overwhelmed by the most irresistible condemnation of 
silence? Is it nothing that at your arrival all those seats 
were vacated? that all the men of consular rank, who had 
often been marked out by you for slaughter, the very mo- 
ment you sat down, left that part of the benches bare and 
vacant? With what feelings do you think you ought to 
bear this? On my honour, if my slaves feared me as all 
your fellow-citizens fear you, I should think I must leave 
my house. Do not you think you should leave the city? 
If I saw that I was even undeservedly so suspected and 
hated by my fellow-citizens, I would rather flee from their 
sight than be gazed at by the hostile eyes of every one. 
And do you, who, from the consciousness of your wicked- 
ness, know that the hatred of all men is just and has been 
long due to you, hesitate to avoid the sight and presence 
of those men whose minds and senses you offend? If your 
parents feared and hated you, and if you could by no means 
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pacify them, you would, I think, depart somewhere out 
of their sight. Now, your country, which is the com- 
mon parent of all of us, hates and fears you, and has no 
other opinion of you than that you are meditating parri- 
cide in her case; and will you neither feel awe of her 
authority, nor deference for her judgment, nor fear of 
her power? 

And she, O Catiline, thus pleads with you, and after a 
manner silently speaks to you: There has now for many 
years been no crime committed but by you; no atrocity 
has taken place without you; you alone unpunished and 
unquestioned have murdered the citizens, have harassed 
and plundered the allies; you alone have had power not 
only to neglect all laws and investigations, but to over- 
throw and break through them. Your former actions, 
though they ought not to have been borne, yet I did bear 
as well as I could; but now that I should be wholly occu- 
pied with fear of you alone, that at every sound I should 
dread Catiline, that no design should seem possible to be 
entertained against me which does not proceed from your 
wickedness, this is no longer endurable. Depart, then, and 
deliver me from this fear; that, if it be a just one, I may 
not be destroyed; if an imaginary one, that at least I may 
at last cease to fear. 

If, as I have said, your country were thus to address 
you, ought she not to obtain her request, even if she were 
not able to enforce it? What shall I say of your having 
given yourself into custody? what of your having said, for 
the sake of avoiding suspicion, that you were willing to 
dwell in the house of Marcus Lepidus? And when you 
were not received by him, you dared even to come to me, 
and begged me to keep you in my house; and when you 
had received answer from me that I could not possibly be 
safe in the same house with you, when I considered my- 
self in great danger as long as we were in the same city, 
you came to Quintus Metellus, the prætor, and, being re- 
jected by him, you passed on to your associate, that most 
excellent man, Marcus Marcellus, who would be, I sup- 
pose you thought, most diligent in guarding you, most 
sagacious in suspecting you, and most bold in punishing 
you; but how far can we think that man ought to be from 
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bonds and imprisonment who has already judged himself 
deserving of being given into custody? 

Since, then, this is the case, do you hesitate, O Catiline, 
if you can not remain here with tranquility, to depart to 
some distant land, and to trust your life, saved from just 
and deserved punishment, to flight and solitude? Make a 
motion, say you, to the Senate (for that is what you de- 
mand), and if this body votes that you ought to go into 
banishment, you say that you will obey. I will not make 
such a motion, it is contrary to my principles, and yet I 
will let you see what these men think of you. Be gone 
from the city, O Catiline, deliver the republic from fear; 
depart into banishment, if that is the word you are waiting 
for. What now, O Catiline? Do you not perceive, do 
you not see the silence of these men; they permit it, they 
say nothing; why wait you for the authority of their words 
when you see their wishes in their silence? 

But had I said the same to this excellent young man, 
Publius Sextius, or to that brave man, Marcus Marcellus, 
before this time the Senate would deservedly have laid 
violent hands on me, consul though I be, in this very tem- 
ple. But as to you, Catiline, while they are quiet they 
approve, while they permit me to speak they vote, while 
they are silent they are loud and eloquent. And not they 
alone, whose authority forsooth is dear to you, though 
their lives are unimportant, but the Roman knights too, 
those most honourable and excellent men, and the other 
virtuous citizens who are now surrounding the Senate, 
whose numbers you could see, whose desires you could 
know, and whose voices you a few minutes ago could hear 
—ay, whose very hands and weapons I have for some time 
been scarcely able to keep off from you; but those, too, 
I will easily bring to attend you to the gates if you leave 
these places you have been long desiring to lay waste. 

And yet, why am I speaking? that anything may 
change your purpose? that you may ever amend your life? 
that you may meditate flight or think of voluntary banish- 
ment? I wish the gods may give you such a mind; though 
I see, if alarmed at my words you bring your mind to go 
into banishment, what a storm of unpopularity hangs over 
me, if not at present, while the memory of your wickedness 
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is fresh, at all events hereafter. But it is worth while to 
incur that as long as that is but a private misfortune of my 
own, and is unconnected with the dangers of the republic. 
But we can not expect that you should be concerned at 
your own vices, that you should fear the penalties of the 
laws, or that you should yield to the necessities of the re- 
public, for you are not, O Catiline, one whom either shame 
can recall from infamy, or fear from danger, or reason from 
madness. 

Wherefore, as I have said before, go forth, and if you 
wish to make me, your enemy as you call me, unpopular, 
go straight into banishment. I shall scarcely be able to 
endure all that will be said if you do so; I shall scarcely 
be able to support my load of unpopularity if you do go 
into banishment at the command of the consul; but if 
you wish to serve my credit and reputation, go forth with 
your ill-omened band of profligates; betake yourself to 
Manlius, rouse up the abandoned citizens, separate your- 
self from the good ones, wage war against your country, 
exult in your impious banditti, so that you may not seem 
to have been driven out by me and gone to strangers, but 
to have gone invited to your own friends. 

Though why should I invite you, by whom I know men 
have been already sent on to wait in arms for you at the 
forum Aurelium; who I know has fixed and agreed with 
Manlius upon a settled day; by whom I know that that 
silver eagle, which I trust will be ruinous and fatal to you 
and to all your friends, and to which there was set up in 
your house a shrine, as it were, of your crimes, has been 
already sent forward. Need I fear that you can long do 
without that which you used to worship when going out 
to murder, and from whose altars you have often trans- 
ferred your impious hand to the slaughter of citizens? 

You will go at last where your unbridled and mad de- 
sire has been long hurrying you. And this causes you no 
grief, but an incredible pleasure. Nature has formed you, 
desire has trained you, fortune has preserved you for this 
insanity. Not only did you never desire quiet, but you 
never even desired any war but a criminal one; you have 
collected a band of profligates and worthless men, aban- 
doned not only by all fortune, but even by hope. 
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Then what happiness will you enjoy! with what de- 
light will you exult! in what pleasure will you revel! when 
in so numerous a body of friends, you neither hear nor 
see one good man. All the toils you have gone through 
have always pointed to this sort of life; your lying on the 
ground not merely to lie in wait to gratify your unclean 
desires, but even to accomplish crimes; your vigilance, not 
only when plotting against the sleep of husbands, but also 
against the goods of your murdered victims, have all been 
preparations for this. Now you have an opportunity of 
displaying your splendid endurance of hunger, of cold, of 
want of everything; by which in a short time you will find 
yourself worn out. All this I effected when I procured 
your rejection from the consulship, that you should be re- 
duced to make attempts on your country as an exile, in- 
stead of being able to distress it as consul, and that that 
which had been wickedly undertaken by you should be 
called piracy rather than war. 

Now that I may remove and avert, O conscript fathers, 
any in the least reasonable complaint from myself, listen, 
I beseech you, carefully to what I say, and lay it up in 
your inmost hearts and minds. In truth, if my country, 
which is far dearer to me than my life—if all Italy—if the 
whole republic were to address me: “ Marcus Tullius, what 
are you doing? will you permit that man to depart whom 
you have ascertained to be an enemy? whom you see ready 
to become the general of the war? whom you know to be 
expected in the camp of the enemy as their chief, the au- 
thor of all this wickedness, the head of the conspiracy, 
the instigator of the slaves and abandoned citizens, so that 
he shall seem not driven out of the city by you, but let 
loose by you against the city? Will you not order him to 
be thrown into prison, to be hurried off to execution, to 
be put to death with the most prompt severity? What 
hinders you? is it the customs of our ancestors? But even 
private men have often in this republic slain mischievous 
citizens. Is it the laws which have been passed about the 
punishment of Roman citizens? But in this city those 
who have rebelled against the republic have never had the 
rights of citizens. Do you fear odium with posterity? You 
are showing fine gratitude to the Roman people which 
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has raised you, a man known only by your own actions, 
of no ancestral renown, through all the degrees of honour 
at so early an age to the very highest office, if from fear 
of unpopularity or of any danger you neglect the safety 
of your fellow-citizens. But if you have a fear of unpopu- 
larity, is that arising from the imputation of vigour and 
boldness, or that arising from that of inactivity and inde- 
cision most to be feared? When Italy is laid waste by war, 
when cities are attacked and houses in flames, do you not 
think that you will be then consumed by a perfect con- 
flagration of hatred? ” 

To this holy address of the republic, and to the feel- 
ings of those men who entertain the same opinion, I will 
make this short answer: If, O conscript fathers, I thought 
it best that Catiline should be punished with death, I would 
not have given the space of one hour to this gladiator to 
live in. If, forsooth, those excellent men and most illus- 
trious cities not only did not pollute themselves, but even 
glorified themselves by the blood of Saturninus, and the 
Gracchi, and Flaccus, and many others of old time, surely 
I had no cause to fear lest for slaying this parricidal mur- 
derer of the citizens any unpopularity should accrue to 
me with posterity. And if it did threaten me to ever so 
great a degree, yet I have always been of the disposition 
to think unpopularity earned by virtue and glory not un- 
popularity. 

Though there are some men in this body who either do 
not see what threatens, or dissemble what they do see; who 
have fed the hope of Catiline by mild sentiments, and have 
strengthened the rising conspiracy by not believing it; in- 
fluenced by whose authority many, and they not wicked, 
but only ignorant, if I punished him would say that I had 
acted cruelly and tyrannically. But I know that if he ar- 
rives at the camp of Manlius to which he is going, there 
will be no one so stupid as not to see that there has been a 
conspiracy, no one so hardened as not to confess it. But 
if this man alone were put to death, I know that this dis- 
ease of the republic would be only checked for a while, 
not eradicated forever. But if he banishes himself, and 
takes with him all his friends, and collects at one point all 
the ruined men from every quarter, then not only will this 
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full-grown plague of the republic be extinguished and 
eradicated, but also the root and seed of all future evils. 

We have now for a long time, O conscript fathers, lived 
among these dangers and machinations of conspiracy; but 
somehow or other the ripeness of all wickedness, and of 
this long-standing madness and audacity, has come to a 
head at the time of my consulship. But if this man alone 
is removed from this piratical crew, we may appear, per- 
haps, for a short time relieved from fear and anxiety, but 
the danger will settle down and lie hid in the veins and 
bowels of the republic. As it often happens that men af- 
flicted with a severe disease, when they are tortured with 
heat and fever, if they drink cold water, seem at first to 
be relieved, but afterward suffer more and more severely; 
so this disease which is in the republic, if relieved by the 
punishment of this man, will only get worse and worse, 
as the rest will be still alive. 

Wherefore, O conscript fathers, let the worthless be- 
gone—let them separate themselves from the good—let 
them collect in one place—let them, as I have often said 
before, be separated from us by a wall; let them cease to 
plot against the consul in his own house—to surround the 
tribunal of the city prator—to besiege the Senate-house 
with swords—to prepare brands and torches to burn the 
city; let it, in short, be written on the brow of every citi- 
zen what are his sentiments about the republic. I promise 
you this, O conscript fathers, that there shall be so much 
diligence in us the consuls, so much authority in you, so 
much virtue in the Roman knights, so much unanimity in 
all good men, that you shall see everything made plain and 
manifest by the departure of Catiline—everything checked 
and punished. 

With these omens, O Catiline, begone to your impious 
and nefarious war, to the great safety of the republic, to 
your own misfortune and injury, and to the destruction 
of those who have joined themselves to you in every wick- 
edness and atrocity. Then do you, O Jupiter, who were 
consecrated by Romulus with the same auspices as this 
city, whom we rightly call the stay of this city and empire, 
repel this man and his companions from your altars and 
from the other temples—from the houses and walls of the 
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city—from the lives and fortunes of all the citizens; and 
overwhelm all the enemies of good men, the foes of the 
republic, the robbers of Italy, men bound together by a 
treaty and infamous alliance of crimes, dead and alive, with 
eternal punishments, 
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to death without a trial, Scipio called on all the citizens to follow him, 
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THE THIRD ORATION AGAINST LUCIUS 
CATILINE 


(Addressed to the People) 


OU see this day, O Romans, the republic, and all 
your lives, your goods, your fortunes, your wives and 
children, this home of most illustrious empire, this 

most fortunate and beautiful city, by the great love of the 
immortal gods for you, by my labours and counsels and 
dangers, snatched from fire and sword, and almost from 
the very jaws of fate, and preserved and restored to you. 

And if those days on which we are preserved are not 
less pleasant to us, or less illustrious, than those on which 
we are born, because the joy of being saved is certain, 
the good fortune of being born uncertain, and because 
we are born without feeling it, but we are preserved with 
great delight; ay, since we have, by our affection and by 
our good report, raised to the immortal gods that Romulus 
who built this city, he, too, who has preserved this city, 
built by him, and embellished as you see it, ought to be 
held in honour by you and your posterity; for we have 
extinguished flames which were almost laid under and 
placed around the temples and shrines, and houses and 
walls of the whole city; we have turned the edge of swords 
drawn against the republic, and have turned aside their 
points from your throats. And since all this has been dis- 
played in the Senate, and made manifest, and detected by 
me, I will now explain it briefly, that you, O citizens, that 
are as yet ignorant of it, and are in suspense, may be able 
to see how great the danger was, how evident and by what 
means it was detected and arrested. First of all, since Cati- 
line, a few days ago, burst out of the city, when he had left 
behind the companions of his wickedness, the active leaders 
of this infamous war, I have continually watched and taken 
care, O Romans, of the means by which we might be safe 
amid such great and such carefully concealed treachery. 
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Further, when I drove Catiline out of the city (for I 
do not fear the unpopularity of this expression, when that 
is more to be feared that I should be blamed because he 
has departed alive), but then when I wished him to be 
removed, I thought either that the rest of the band of 
conspirators would depart with him, or that they who 
remained would be weak and powerless without him. 

And I, as I saw that those whom I knew to be inflamed 
with the greatest madness and wickedness were among 
us, and had remained at Rome, spent all my nights and 
days in taking care to know and see what they were doing, 
and what they were contriving; that, since what I said 
would, from the incredible enormity of the wickedness, 
make less impression on your ears, I might so detect the 
whole business that you might with all your hearts pro- 
vide for your safety, when you saw the crime with your 
own eyes. Therefore, when I found that the ambassadors 
of the Allobroges had been tampered with by Publius Len- 
tulus, for the sake of exciting a transalpine war and com- 
motion in Gaul, and that they, on their return to Gaul, 
had been sent with letters and messages to Catiline on the 
same road, and that Vulturcius had been added to them 
as a companion, and that he too had had letters given 
him for Catiline, I thought that an opportunity was given 
me of contriving what was most difficult, and which I was 
always wishing the immortal gods might grant, that the 
whole business might be manifestly detected not by me 
alone, but by the Senate also, and by you. 

Therefore yesterday I summoned Lucius Flaccus and 
C. Pomtinus, the prætors, brave men and well affected to 
the republic. I explained to them the whole matter, and 
showed them what I wished to have done. But they, full 
of noble and worthy sentiments toward the republic, with- 
out hesitation, and without any delay, undertook the busi- 
ness, and when it was evening, went secretly to the Mulvian 
bridge, and there so distributed themselves in the nearest 
villas that the Tiber and the bridge were between them. 
And they took to the same place, without any one having 
the least suspicion of it, many brave men, and I had sent 
many picked young men of the prefecture of Reate, whose 
assistance I constantly employ in the protection of the 
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republic, armed with swords. In the meantime, about the 
end of the third watch, when the ambassadors of the Allo- 
broges, with a great retinue and Vulturcius with them, 
began to come upon the Mulvian bridge, an attack is made 
upon them; swords are drawn both by them and by our 
people; the matter was understood by the pretors alone, 
but was unknown to the rest. 

Then, by the intervention of Pomtinus and Flaccus, 
the fight which had begun was put an end to; all the let- 
ters which were in the hands of the whole company are 
delivered to the przetors with the seals unbroken; the men 
themselves are arrested and brought to me at daybreak. 
And I immediately summoned that most worthless con- 
triver of all this wickedness, Gabinius, as yet suspecting 
nothing; after him, P. Statilius is sent for, and after him 
Cethegus; but Lentulus was a long time in coming—I 
suppose, because, contrary to his custom, he had been up 
a long time the night before, writing letters. 

But when those most noble and excellent men of the 
whole city, who, hearing of the matter, came in crowds to 
me in the morning, thought it best for me to open the 
letters before I related the matter to the Senate, lest, if 
nothing were found in them, so great a disturbance might 
seem to have been caused to the state for nothing, I said 
I would never so act as shrink from referring matter of 
public danger to the public council. In truth if, O Romans, 
these things which had been reported to me had not been 
found in them, yet I did not think I ought, in such a crisis 
of the republic, to be afraid of the imputation of over- 
diligence. I quickly summoned a full Senate, as you saw; 
and meantime, without any delay, by the advice of the 
Allobroges, I sent Caius Sulpicius, the prætor, a brave 
man, to bring whatever arms he could find in the house 
of Cethegus, whence he did bring a great number of swords 
and daggers. 

I introduced Vulturcius without the Gauls. By the 
command of the Senate, I pledged him the public faith 
for his safety. I exhorted him fearlessly to tell all he knew. 
Then, when he had scarcely recovered himself from his 
great alarm, he said that he had messages and letters for 
Catiline, from Publius Lentulus, to avail himself of the 
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guard of the slaves, and to come toward the city with his 
army as quickly as possible; and that was to be done with 
the intention that, when they had set fire to the city on all 
sides, as it had been arranged and distributed, and had 
made a great massacre of the citizens, he might be at hand 
to catch those who fled, and to join himself to the leaders 
within the city. But the Gauls being introduced, said that 
an oath had been administered to them, and letters given 
them by Publius Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius for their 
nation; and that they had been enjoined by them, and by 
Lucius Cassius, to send cavalry into Italy as early as pos- 
sible; that infantry should not be wanting; and that Len- 
tulus had assured him, from the Sibylline oracles and the 
answers of soothsayers, that he was that third Cornelius to 
whom the kingdom and sovereignty over this city was 
fated to come; that Cinna and Sylla had been before him; 
and that he had also said that was the year destined to the 
destruction of this city and empire, being the tenth year 
after the acquittal of the virgins, and the twentieth after 
the burning of the Capitol. But they said there had been 
this dispute between Cethegus and the rest—that Lentulus 
and others thought it best that the massacre should take 
place and the city be burned at the Saturnalia, but that 
Cethegus thought it too long to wait. 

And, not to detain you, O Romans, we ordered the 
letters to be brought forward which were said to have been 
given them by each of the men. First, I showed his seal 
to Cethegus; he recognised it: we cut the thread; we read 
the letter. It was written with his own hand: that he 
would do for the Senate and people of the Allobroges what 
he had promised their ambassadors; and that he begged 
them also to do what their ambassadors had arranged. 
Then Cethegus, who a little before had made answer about 
the swords and daggers which had been found in his house, 
and had said that he had always been fond of fine arms, 
being stricken down and dejected at the reading of his let- 
ters, convicted by his own conscience, became suddenly 
silent. Statilius, being introduced, owned his handwriting 
and his seal. His letters were read, of nearly the same 
tenor: he confessed it. Then I showed Lentulus his let- 
ters, and asked him whether he recognised the seal? He 
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nodded assent. But it is, said I, a well-known seal—the 
likeness of your grandfather, a most illustrious man, who 
greatly loved his country and his fellow-citizens; and it, 
even though silent, ought to have called you back from 
such wickedness. 

Letters were read of the same tenor to the Senate and 
people of the Allobroges. I offered him leave, if he wished 
to say anything of these matters: and at first he declined 
to speak; but a little afterward, when the whole examina- 
tion had been gone through and concluded, he rose. He 
asked the Gauls what he had had to do with them? why 
they had come to his house? and he asked Vulturcius too. 
And when they had answered him briefly and steadily, 
under whose guidance they had come to him, and how 
often; and when they asked him whether he had said noth- 
ing to them about the Sibylline oracles; then he on a sud- 
den, mad with wickedness, showed how great was the 
power of conscience; for though he might have denied it, 
he suddenly, contrary to every one’s expectation, confessed 
it: so not only did his genius and skill in oratory, for which 
he was always eminent, but even, through the power of 
his manifest and detected wickedness, that impudence, in 
which he surpassed all men, and audacity deserted him. 

But Vulturcius on a sudden ordered the letters to be 
produced and opened which he said had been given to him 
for Catiline by Lentulus. And though Lentulus was 
greatly agitated at that, yet he acknowledged his seal and 
his handwriting; but the letter was anonymous, and ran 
thus: “ Who I am you will know from him whom I have 
sent to you: take care to behave like a man, and consider 
to what place you have proceeded, and provide for what 
is now necessary for you: take care to associate to yourself 
the assistance of every one, even of the powerless.” Then 
Gabinius being introduced, when at first he had begun to 
answer impudently, at last denied nothing of those things 
which the Gauls alleged against him. And to me, indeed, 
O Romans, though the letters, the seals, the handwriting, 
and the confession of each individual seemed most certain 
indications and proofs of wickedness, yet their colour, their 
eyes, their countenance, their silence, appeared more cer- 
tain still; for they stood so stupefied, they kept their eyes 
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so fixed on the ground, at times looking stealthily at one 
another, that they appeared now not so much to be in- 
formed against by others as to be informing against them- 
selves. 

Having produced and divulged these proofs, O Romans, 
I consulted the Senate what ought to be done for the in- 
terests of the republic. Vigorous and fearless opinions 
were delivered by the chief men, which the Senate adopted 
without any variety; and since the decree of the Senate 
is not yet written out, I will relate to you from memory, 
O citizens, what the Senate has decreed. First of all, a 
vote of thanks to me is passed in the most honourable 
words, because the republic has been delivered from the 
greatest dangers by my valour, and wisdom, and prudence. 
Then Lucius Flaccus and Caius Pomtinus, the pretors, 
are deservedly and rightly praised, because I had availed 
myself of their brave and loyal assistance. And also praise 
is given to that brave man, my colleague, because he had 
removed from his counsels, and from the counsels of the 
republic, those who had been accomplices in this con- 
spiracy. And they voted that Publius Lentulus, when he 
had abdicated the pretorship, should be given into cus- 
tody; and also that Caius Cethegus, Lucius Statilius, Pub- 
lius Gabinus, who were ali present, should be given into 
custody: and the same decree was passed against Lucius 
Cassius, who had begged for himself the office of burning 
the city; against Marcus Caparius, to whom it had been 
proved that Apulia had been allotted for the purpose of 
exciting disaffection among the shepherds; against Publius 
Furius, who belongs to the colonies which Lucius Sylla 
led to Fæsulæ; against Quintus Manlius Chilo, who was 
always associated with this man Furius in his tampering 
with the Allobroges; against Publius Umbrenus, a freed- 
man, by whom it was proved that the Gauls were originally 
brought to Gabinius. 

And the Senate, O citizens, acted with such lenity that, 
out of so great a conspiracy, and such a number and multi- 
tude of domestic enemies, it thought that since the republic 
was saved, the minds of the rest might be restored to a 
healthy state by the punishment of nine most abandoned 
men. And also a supplication? was decreed in my name 
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(which is the first time since the building of the city that 
such an honour has ever been paid to a man in a civil ca- 
pacity), to the immortal gods, for their singular kindness. 
And it was decreed in these words, “ Because I had deliv- 
ered the city from conflagration, the citizens from massa- 
cre, and Italy from war.” And if this supplication be com- 
pared with others, O citizens, there is this difference be- 
tween them: that all others have been appointed because 
of the successes of the republic; this one alone for its pres- 
ervation. And that which was the first thing to be done 
has been done and executed; for Publius Lentulus, though, 
being convicted by proofs and by his own confession, by 
the judgment of the Senate he had lost not only the rights 
of a prætor, but also those of a citizen, still resigned his 
office; so that, though Caius Marcius, that most illustrious 
of men, had no scruples about putting to death Caius Glau- 
cius, the prætor, against whom nothing had been decreed 
by name, still we are relieved from that scruple in the case 
of Publius Lentulus, who is now a private individual. 

Now since, O citizens, you have the nefarious leaders 
of this most wicked and dangerous war taken prisoners 
and in your grasp, you ought to think that all the resources 
of Catiline—all his hopes and all his power, now that these 
dangers of the city are warded off—have fallen to pieces. 
And, indeed, when I drove him from the city, I foresaw in 
my mind, O citizens, that if Catiline were removed I had 
no cause to fear either the drowsiness of Publius Lentulus, 
or the fat of Lucius Cassius, or the mad rashness of Cassius 
Cethegus. He alone was to be feared of all these men, 
and that only as long as he was within the walls of the city. 
He knew everything, he had access to everybody. He had 
the skill and the audacity to address, to tempt, and to tam- 
per with every one. He had acuteness suited to crime; 
and neither tongue nor hand ever failed to support that 
acuteness. Already he had men he could rely on, chosen 
and distributed for the execution of all other business; and 
when he had ordered anything to be done, he did not think 
it was done on that account. There was nothing to which 
he did not personally attend and see to—for which he did 
not watch and toil. He was able to endure cold, thirst, and 
hunger. 
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Unless I had driven this man, so active, so ready, so 
audacious, so crafty, so vigilant in wickedness, so indus- 
trious in criminal exploits, from his plots within the city 
to the open warfare of the camp (I will express my honest 
opinion, O citizens), I should not easily have removed from 
your necks so vast a weight of evil. He would not have 
determined on the Saturnalia? to massacre you—he would 
not have announced the destruction of the republic, and 
even the day of its doom so long beforehand—he would 
never have allowed his seal and his letters, the undeniable 
witnesses of his guilt, to be taken, which now, since he is 
absent, has been so done that no larceny in a private house 
has ever been so thoroughly and clearly detected as this 
vast conspiracy against the republic. But if Catiline had 
remained in the city to this day, although, as long as he 
was so, I met all his designs and withstood them; yet, to 
say the least, we should have had to fight with him, and 
should never, while he remained as an enemy in the city, 
have delivered the republic from such dangers, with such 
ease, such tranquility, and such silence. 

Although all these things, O Romans, have been so 
managed by me that they appear to have been done and 
provided for by the order and design of the immortal gods; 
and as we may conjecture this because the direction of 
such weighty affairs scarcely appears capable of having 
been carried out by human wisdom; so, too, they have 
at this time so brought us present aid and assistance that 
we could almost behold them without eyes. For to say 
nothing of those things, namely, the firebrands seen in the 
west in the night-time, and the heat of the atmosphere— 
to pass over the falling of thunderbolts and the earthquakes 
—to say nothing of all the other portents which have taken 
place in such numbers during my consulship, that the im- 
mortal gods themselves have been seeming to predict what 
is now taking place; yet, at all events, this which I am 
about to mention, O Romans, must be neither passed over 
nor omitted. 

For you recollect, I suppose, when Cotta and Torqua- 
tus were consuls, that many towers in the Capitol were 
struck with lightning, when both the images of the immor- 
tal gods were moved, and the statues of many ancient men 
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were thrown down, and the brazen tablets on which the 
laws were written were melted. Even Romulus, who built 
this city, was struck, which, you recollect, stood in the 
Capitol, a gilt statue, little and sucking, and clinging to 
the teats of the wolf. And when at this time the sooth- 
sayers were assembled out of all Etruria, they said that 
slaughter, and conflagration, and the overthrow of the 
laws, and civil and domestic war, and the fall of the whole 
city and empire was at hand, unless the immortal gods, 
being appeased in every possible manner, by their own 
power turned aside, as I may say, the very fates them- 
selves. 

Therefore, according to their answers, games were cele- 
brated for ten days, nor was anything omitted which might 
tend to the appeasing of the gods. And they enjoined 
also that we should make a greater statue of Jupiter, and 
place it in a lofty situation, and (contrary to what had been 
done before) turn it toward the east. And they said that 
they hoped that if that statue which you now behold looked 
upon the rising of the sun, and the forum, and the Senate- 
house, then those designs which were secretly formed 
against the safety of the city and empire would be brought 
to light, so as to be able to be thoroughly seen by the 
Senate and by the Roman people. And the consuls or- 
dered it to be so placed; but so great was the delay in 
the work that it was never set up by the former consuls, 
nor by us before this day. 

Here who, O Romans, can there be so obstinate against 
the truth, so headstrong, so void of sense, as to deny that 
all these things which we see, and especially this city, is 
governed by the divine authority and power of the im- 
mortal gods? Forsooth, when this answer had been given 
—that’ massacre, and conflagration, and ruin were prepared 
for the republic; and that, too, by profligate citizens, which, 
from the enormity of the wickedness, appeared incredible 
to some people, you found that it had not only been 
planned by wicked citizens, but had even been undertaken 
and begun. And is not this fact so present that it ap- 
pears to have taken place by the express will of the good 
and mighty Jupiter, that, when this day, early in the morn- 
ing, both the conspirators and their accusers were being 
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led by my command through the forum to the Temple 
of Concord, at that very time the statue was being erected? 
And when it was set up, and turned toward you and to- 
ward the Senate, the Senate and you yourselves saw every- 
thing which had been planned against the universal safety 
brought to light and made manifest. 

And on this account they deserve even greater hatred 
and greater punishment for having attempted to apply their 
fatal and wicked fire not only to your houses and homes, 
but even to the shrines and temples of the gods. And if 
I were to say that it was I who resisted them, I should 
take too much to myself, and ought not to be heard. He 
-—he, Jupiter, resisted them. He determined that the Capi- 
tol should be safe, he saved these temples, he saved this 
city, he saved all of you. It is under the guidance of the 
immortal gods, O Romans, that I have cherished the in- 
tention and desires which I have, and have arrived at such 
undeniable proofs. Surely that tampering with the Allo- 
broges would never have taken place, so important a mat- 
ter would never have been so madly intrusted, by Len- 
tulus and the rest of our internal enemies, to strangers 
and foreigners, such letters would never have been writ- 
ten, unless all prudence had been taken by the immortal 
gods from such terrible audacity. What shall I say? That 
Gauls, men from a state scarcely at peace with us, the only 
nation existing which seems both to be able to make war 
on the Roman people, and not to be unwilling to do so— 
that they should disregard the hope of empire and of the 
greatest success voluntarily offered to them by patricians, 
and should prefer your safety to their own power—do you 
not think that that was caused by divine interposition? 
especially when they could have destroyed us, not by fight- 
ing, but by keeping silence. 

Wherefore, O citizens, since a supplication has been 
decreed at all the altars, celebrate those days with your 
wives and children; for many just and deserved honours 
have been often paid to the immortal gods, but juster ones 
never. For you have been snatched from a most cruel 
and miserable ding, wign, and you have been snatched 
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of peace, with me in the garb of peace for your only gen- 
eral and commander. 

Remember, O citizens, all civil dissensions, and not only 
those which you have heard of, but these also which you 
yourselves remember and have seen. Lucius Sylta crushed 
Publius Sulpicius;* he drove from the city Caius Marius, 
the guardian of this city; and of many other brave men 
some he drove from the city and some he murdered. Cnzeus 
Octavius, the consul, drove his colleague by force of arms 
out of the city; all this place was crowded with heaps of 
carcasses and flowed with the blood of citizens; afterward 
Cinna and Marius got the upper hand; and then most illus- 
trious men were put to death, and the lights of the state 
were extinguished. Afterward Sylla avenged the cruelty 
of this victory; it is needless to say with what a diminu- 
tion of the citizens, and with what disasters to the republic. 
Marcus Lepidus disagreed with that most eminent and 
brave man Quintus Catulus. His death did not cause as 
much grief to the republic as that of the others. 

And these dissensions, O Romans, were such as con- 
cerned not the destruction of the republic, but only a 
change in the constitution. They did not wish that there 
should be no republic, but that they themselves should be 
the chief men in that which existed; nor did they desire 
that the city should be burned, but that they themselves 
should flourish in it. And yet all those dissensions, none 
of which aimed at the destruction of the republic, were 
such that they were to be terminated not by a reconcilia- 
tion and concord, but only by internecine war among the 
citizens. But in this war alone, the greatest and most cruel 
in the memory of man—a war such as even the countries 
of the barbarians have never waged with their own tribes— 
a war in which this law was laid down by Lentulus, and 
Catiline, and Cassius, and Cethegus, that every one, who 
could live in safety as long as the city remained in safety, 
should be considered as an enemy—in this war I have so 
managed matters, O Romans, that you should all be pre- 
served in safety; and though your enemies had thought 
that only such a number of the citizens would be left as 
had held out against an intermiprz*‘?"*~sgacre, and only 
so much of the city as *he-4-++1 this day, eal Aevour, I have 
o... ~,euspirators and their accuser. 
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preserved both the city and the citizens unhurt and un- 
diminished. 

And for these exploits, important as they are, O 
Romans, I ask from you no reward of virtue, no badge 
of honour, no monument of my glory, beyond the ever- 
lasting recollection of this day. In your minds I wish all 
my triumphs, all my decorations of honour, the monuments 
of my glory, the badges of my renown, to be stored and 
laid up. Nothing voiceless can delight me, nothing silent 
—nothing, in short, such as even those who are less worthy 
can obtain. In your memory, O Romans, my name shall 
be cherished, in your discourses it shall grow, in the monu- 
ments of your letters it shall grow old and strengthen; and 
I feel assured that the same day which I hope will be for 
everlasting will be remembered forever, so as to tend both 
to the safety of the city and the recollection of my consul- 
ship; and that it will be remembered that there existed in 
this city at the same time two citizens, one of whom lim- 
ited the boundaries of your empire only by the regions of 
heaven, not by those of the earth, while the other preserved 
the abode and home of that same empire. 

But since the fortune and condition of those exploits 
which I have performed is not the same with that of those 
men who have directed foreign wars—because I must live 
among those whom I have defeated and subdued, they 
have left their enemies either slain or crushed—it is your 
business, O Romans, to take care, if their good deeds are 
a benefit to others, that mine shall never be an injury to 
me. For that the wicked and profligate designs of au- 
dacious men shall not be able to injure you, I have taken 
care; it is your business to take care that they do not injure 
me. Although, O Romans, no injury can be done to me by 
them—for there is a great protection in the affection of all 
good men, which is procured for me forever; there is great 
dignity in the republic, which will always silently defend 
me; there is great power in conscience, and those who neg- 
lect it when they desire to attack me will destroy themselves. 

There is, moreover, that disposition in me, O Romans, 
that I not only will yield to the audacity of no one, but 
that I always voluntarily attack the worthless. And if all 
the violence of domestic enemies being warded off from 
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you turns itself upon me alone, you will have to take care, 
O Romans, in what condition you wish those men to be 
for the future who for your safety have exposed themselves 
to unpopularity and to all sorts of dangers. As for me, 
myself, what is there which now can be gained by me for 
the enjoyment of life, especially when neither in credit 
among you nor in the glory of virtue do I see any higher 
point to which I can be desirous to climb? 

That, indeed, I will take care of, O Romans, as a pri- 
vate man to uphold and embellish the exploits which I 
have performed in my consulship: so that, if there has been 
any unpopularity incurred in preserving the republic, it 
may injure those who envy me, and may tend to my glory. 
Lastly, I will so behave myself in the republic as always 
to remember what I have done, and to take care that they 
shall appear to have been done through virtue, and not 
by chance. Do you, O Romans, since it is now night, 
worship that Jupiter, the guardian of this city and of your- 
selves, and depart to your homes; and defend those homes, 
though the danger is now removed, with guard and watch 
as you did last night. That you shall not have to do so 
long, and that you shall enjoy perpetual tranquility, shall, 
O Romans, be my care. 

NOTES 

*A supplication was a solemn thanksgiving to the gods, decreed 
by the Senate, when all the temples were opened and the statues of 
the gods placed in public upon couches (pulvinaria), to which the 
people offered up their thanksgivings and prayers. It was usually 
decreed on the intelligence arriving of any great victory, and the num- 
ber of days which it was to last was proportioned to the importance of 
the victory. It was generally regarded as a prelude to a triumph. Of 
course, from what has been said, it must have been usually confined to 
generals, who laid aside the toga on leaving the city to assume the com- 
mand of the army, and assumed the paludamentum, or military robe. 

? The Saturnalia was a feast of Saturn at which extraordinary license 
and indulgence was allowed to all the slaves; it took place at the end 
of December, while this speech of Cicero was delivered early in 
November. A 

3 Sulpicius procured a law to be passed for taking the command 
against Mithridates from Sylla and giving it to Marius; Sylla came to 
Rome with his army and slew Sulpicius, when Marius fled to Africa. 
Sylla made Octavius and Cinna consuls, who quarrelled after he was 
gone, and Cinna went over to the party of Marius, who returned to 
Rome. Lepidus and Catulus were consuls the year after the death 


of Sylla, and they quarrelled because Lepidus wished to rescind all the 
acts of Sylla. Lepidus was defeated, fled to Sardinia, and died there, 


IN DEFENCE OF LUCIUS MURENA, PROSE- 
CUTED FOR BRIBERY 


Lucius Murena was one of the consuls elect; the other being 
Silanus, the brother-in-law of Cato. Cato instigated Sulpicius, one 
of the most eminent lawyers in Rome, and a defeated competitor 
for the consulship, to prosecute Murena for bribery, under the 
new law passed by Cicero, though he brought no charge against 
Silanus, who was as guilty as Murena, if there was any guilt at all. 
Murena had served as lieutenant to Lucullus in the Mithridatic war. 
Murena was defended by Crassus, Hortensius, and Cicero. We have 
neither of the speeches of his other advocates; and even the speech 
of Cicero is not in a perfect state. Murena was unanimously ac- 
quitted, partly perhaps from consideration of the argument which 
Cicero dwelt upon very earnestly, of what great importance it was, 
at such a perilous time (for this oration was spoken in the interval 
between the flight of Catiline to the camp of Manlius, and the final 
detection and condemnation of the conspirators who remained be- 
hind) to have a consul of tried bravery and military experience. It 
is remarkable that Sulpicius, the prosecutor, was a most intimate 
friend of Cicero, who had exerted all his influence to procure his 
election in this very contest for the consulship; and so also was 
Cato; nor did the opposition which Cicero made to them in this 
case cause any interruption to their intimacy, and we find, in the 
Philippics, Cicero exerting himself to procure public funeral honours 
for Sulpicius. à 


W HAT I entreated of the immortal gods, O judges, 
according to the manners and institutions of our 
ancestors, on that day when, after taking the 
auspices in the comitia centuriata,! I declared Lucius Mu- 
rena to have been elected consul—namely, that that fact 
might turn out gloriously and happily for me and for my 
office, and for the Roman nation and people—that same 
thing do I now pray for from the same immortal gods, 
that the consulship may be obtained by that same man 
with safety, and that your inclinations and opinions may 
agree with the wishes and suffrages of the Roman people, 
and that that fact may bring to yòu and to the Roman 
people peace, tranquility, ease, and unanimity. And if that 
solemn prayer of the comitia, consecrated under the aus- 
pices of the consul, has as much power and holy influence 
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matter may turn out happily, fortunately, and prosper- 
ously to those men to whom the consulship was given when 
I presided over the election. 

And as this is the case, O judges, and as all the power 
of the immortal gods is either transferred to, or at all 
events is shared with you, the same consul recommends 
him now to your good faith who before recommended him 
to the immortal gods; so that he being both declared con- 
sul and being defended by the voice of the same man, may 
uphold the kindness of the Roman people to your safety 
and that of all the citizens. And since in this duty which 
I have undertaken the zeal of my defence has been found 
fault with by the accusers, and even the very fact of my 
having undertaken the cause at all, before I begin to say 
anything of Lucius Murena, I will say a few words on 
behalf of myself; not because at this time the defence of 
my duty seems to me more important than that of his 
safety, but in order that, when what I have done is approved 
of by you, I may be able with the greater authority to 
repel the attacks of his enemies upon his honour, his repu- 
tation, and all his fortunes. 

And, first of all, I will answer Marcus Cato, a man who 
directs his life by a certain rule and system, and who most 
carefully weighs the motives of every duty, about my own 
duty. Cato says it is not right that I, who have been con- 
sul and the very passer? of the law of bribery and cor- 
ruption, and who behaved so rigorously in my own con- 
sulship, should take up the cause of Lucius Murena; and 
his reproach has great weight with me, and makes me de- 
sirous to make not only you, O judges, whom I am espe- 
cially bound to satisfy, but also Cato himself, a most worthy 
and upright man, approve the reasons of my action. By 
whom then, O Marcus Cato, is it more just that a consul 
should be defended than by a consul? Who can there be, 
who ought there to be, dearer to me in the republic than 
he to whom the republic which has been supported by my 
great labours and dangers is delivered by me alone to 
be supported for the future? For if, in the demanding 
back things which may be alienated, he ought to incur the 
hazard of the trial who has bound himself by a legal obliga- 
tion, surely still more rightly in the trial of a consul elect, 
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that consul who has declared him consul ought most espe- 
cially to be the first mover of the kindness of the Roman 
people and his defender from danger. 

And if, as is accustomed to be done in some states, 
an advocate were appointed to this cause by the public, 
that man would above all others be assigned to one in- 
vested with honours as his defender who, having himself 
enjoyed the same honour, brought to his advocacy no less 
authority than ability. But if those who are being wafted 
from the main into harbour are wont with the greatest 
care to inform those who are sailing out of harbour of the 
character of storms, and pirates, and of places, because 
Nature prompts us to favour those who are entering on 
the same dangers which we have passed through, of what 
disposition ought I to be, who after having been much 
tossed about am now almost in sight of land, toward him 
by whom I see the greatest tempests of the republic about 
to be encountered? Wherefore, if it is the part of a vir- 
tuous consul not only to see what is being done, but to 
foresee what is likely to happen, I will show in another 
place how much it is for the interest of the common safety 
that there should be two consuls in the republic on the 
first of January. And if that be the case, then it is not 
so much my duty which ought to summon me to defend 
the fortunes of a man who is my friend, as the republic 
which ought to invite the consul to the defence of the 
common safety. 

For as to my having passed a law concerning bribery 
and corruption, certainly I passed it so as not to abrogate 
that law which I have long since made for myself concern- 
ing defending my fellow-citizens from dangers. If, indeed, 
I confessed that a largess had been distributed, and were 
to defend it as having been rightly done, I should be acting 
wrongly, even if another had passed the law; but when I 
am saying in defence that nothing has been done con- 
trary to law, then what reason is there that my having 
passed the law should be an obstacle to my undertaking 
the defence? 

He says that it does not belong to the same severity 
of character, to have banished from the city by words, and 
almost by express command, Catiline, when planning the 
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destruction of the republic within its very walls, and now 
to speak on behalf of Lucius Murena. But I have always 
willingly acted the part of lenity and clemency, which 
Nature itself has taught me; and I have not sought the 
character of severity and rigour, but have supported it 
when imposed upon me by the republic, as the dignity of 
this empire required at the time of the greatest peril to the 
citizens. But if then, when the public required vigour and 
severity, I overcame my nature, and was as severe as I 
was forced to be, not as I wished to be; now, when all 
causes invite me to mercy and humanity, with what great 
zeal ought I to obey my nature and my usual habits? and 
concerning my duty of defending, and your method of 
prosecuting, perhaps I shall have again to speak in another 
part of my speech. 

But, O judges, the complaint of Servius Sulpicius, a 
most wise and accomplished man, moved me no less than 
the accusation of Cato; for he said that he was exceedingly 
and most bitterly vexed that I had forgotten my friendship 
and intimacy with him, and was defending the cause of 
Lucius Murena against him. I wish, O judges, to satisfy 
him, and to make you arbitrators between us. For as it 
is a sad thing to be accused with truth in a case of friend- 
ship, so, even if you be falsely accused, it is not to be neg- 
lected. I, O Servius Sulpicius, both allow that according 
to my intimacy with you I did owe you all my zeal and 
activity to assist you in your canvass, and I think I dis- 
played it. When you stood for the consulship, nothing 
on my part was wanting to you which could have been 
expected either from a friend, or from an obliging person, 
or from a consul. That time has gone by—the case is 
changed. I think, and am persuaded, that I owed you 
as much aid as ever you have ventured to require of me 
against the advancement of Lucius Murena; but no aid 
at all against his safety. Nor does it follow, because I 
stood by you when you were a candidate for the consul- 
ship, that on that account I ought now to be an assistant to 
you in the same way when you are attacking Murena him- 
self. And this is not only not praiseworthy—it is not even 
allowable that we may not defend even those who are most 
entirely strangers to us when our friends accuse them. 
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But, in truth, there is, O judges, between Murena and 
myself an ancient and great friendship, which shall not be 
overwhelmed in a capital trial by Servius Sulpicius merely 
because it was overcome by superior considerations when 
he was contesting an honourable office with that same 
person. And if this cause had not existed, yet the dignity 
of the man, and the honourable nature of that office which 
he has obtained, would have branded me with the deepest 
reproach of pride and cruelty, if in so great a danger I 
had repudiated the cause of a man so distinguished by his 
own virtues and by the honours paid him by the Roman 
people. For it is not now in my power—it is not possible 
for me to shrink from devoting my labour to alleviate the 
dangers of others. For when such rewards have been given 
me for this diligence of mine, such as before now have 
never been given to any one, to abandon those labours 
by which I have earned them, as soon as I have received 
them, would be the act of a crafty and ungrateful man. 

If, indeed, I may rest from my labours—if you advise 
me that I can do so—if no reproach of indolence, none of 
unworthy arrogance, none of inhumanity is incurred by sa 
doing, in good truth I will willingly rest. But if flying 
irom toil convicts me of laziness—if rejection of suppliants 
convicts me of arrogance—il neglect of my friends is a 
proof of worthlessness, then, above all others, this cause 
is such a one as no industrious, or merciful, or obliging 
man can abandon. And you may easily form your opin- 
jon of this matter, O Servius, from your own pursuits. 
For if you think it necessary to give answers to even the 
adversaries of your friends when they consult you about 
law, and if you think it shameful, when you have been re- 
tained as an advocate for him in whose cause you have 
come forward, to fail, be not so unjust as, when your 
springs are open even to your enemies, to think it right 
that our small streams should be closed even against our 
friends. 

Forsooth, if my intimacy with you had prevented my 
appearing in this cause, and if the same thing had hap- 
pened to Quintus Hortensius and Marcus Crassus, most 
honourable men, and to others also by whom I know that 
your affection is greatly esteemed, the consul elect would 
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have had no defender in that city in which our ancestors 
intended that even the lowest of the people should never 
want an advocate. But I, O judges, should think myself 
wicked if I had failed my friend—cruel if I had failed one 
in distress—arrogant if I had failed the consul. So that 
what ought to be given to friendship shall be abundantly 
given by me; so that I will deal with you, O Servius, as 
if my brother, who is the dearest of all men to me, stood 
in your place. What ought to be given to duty, to good 
faith, to religion, that I will so regulate as to recollect that 
I am speaking contrary to the wish of one friend to defend 
another friend from danger. 

I understand, O judges, that this whole accusation is 
divided into three parts; and that one of them refers to 
finding fault with Murena’s habits of life, another to his 
contest for the dignity, and a third to charges of bribery 
and corruption. And of these three divisions, that first, 
which ought to have been the weightiest of all, was so weak 
and trifling that it was rather some general rule of accusing, 
than any real occasion for finding fault, which prompted 
them to say anything about the way of life of Lucius Mu- 
rena. For Asia has been mentioned as a reproach to him, 
which was not sought by him for the sake of pleasure and 
luxury, but was traversed by him in the performance of 
military labours; but if he while a young man had not 
served under his father when general, he would have 
seemed either to have been afraid of the enemy, or of the 
command of his father, or else to have been repudiated 
by his father. Shall we say that, when all the sons who 
wear the pretexta® are accustomed to sit on the chariot 
of those who are celebrating a triumph, this man ought 
to have shunned adorning the triumph of his father with 
military gifts, so as almost to share his father’s triumph 
for exploits which they had performed in common? 

But this man, O judges, both was in Asia and was a 
great assistance to that bravest of men, his own father, in 
his dangers, a comfort to him in his labours, a source of 
congratulation to him in his victory. And if Asia does 
carry with it a suspicion of luxury, surely it is a praise- 
worthy thing not never to have seen Asia, but to have 
lived temperately in Asia. So that the name of Asia should 
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not have been objected to Lucius Murena, a country 
whence renown was derived for his family, lasting recol- 
lection for his race, honour and glory for his name, but 
some crime or disgrace, either incurred in Asia or brought 
home from Asia. But to have served campaigns in that 
war which was not only the greatest but the only war 
which the Roman people was waging at that time is a proof 
of valour; to have served most willingly under his father, 
who was commander in chief, is a proof of piety; that the 
end of his campaign was the victory and triumph of his 
father is a proof of good fortune. There is, therefore, no 
room in these matters for speaking ill of him, because 
praise takes up the whole room. 

Cato calls Lucius Murena a dancer. If this be im- 
puted to him truly, it is the reproach of a violent accuser; 
but if falsely, it is the abuse of a scurrilous railer. Where- 
fore, as you are a person of such influence, you ought not, 
O Marcus Cato, to pick up abusive expressions out of the 
streets or out of some quarrel of buffoons; you ought not 
rashly to call a consul of the Roman people a dancer; but 
to consider with what other vices besides that man must 
be tainted to whom that can with truth be imputed. For 
no man, one may almost say, ever dances when sober, 
unless perhaps he be a madman, nor in solitude, nor in a 
moderate and sober party; dancing is the last companion 
of prolonged feasting, of luxurious situation, and of many 
refinements. You charge me with that which must neces- 
sarily be the last of all vices, you say nothing of those things 
without which this vice absolutely can not exist: no shame- 
less feasting, no improper love, no carousing, no lust, no 
extravagance is alleged; and when those things which have 
the name of pleasure, and which are vicious, are not found, 
do you think that you will find the shadow of luxury in 
that man in whom you can not find the luxury itself? 

Can nothing, therefore, be said against the life of Lucius 
Murena? Absolutely nothing, I say, O judges. The con- 
sul elect is defended by me on this ground, that no fraud 
of his, no avarice, no perfidy, no cruelty, no wanton word 
can be alleged against him in his whole life. It is well. 
The foundations of the defence are laid; for we are not 
as yet defending this virtuous and upright man with my 
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own panegyric, which I will employ presently, but’ almost 
by the confession of his adversaries. 

And now that this is settled, the approach to the con- 
test for this dignity, which was the second part of the ac- 
cusation, is more easy to me. I see that there is in you, 
O Servius Sulpicius, the greatest dignity of birth, of in- 
tegrity, of industry, and of all the other accomplishments 
which a man ought to rely on when he offers himself as 
a candidate for the consulship. I know that all those quali- 
ties are equal in Lucius Murena, and so equal that he can 
neither be surpassed in worth by you, nor can himself sur- 
pass you in worth. You have spoken slightingly of the 
family of Lucius Murena, you have extolled your own; 
but if you dwell on this topic so as to allow no one to be 
considered as born of a good family, unless he be a patri- 
cian, you will compel the common people again to secede 
to the Aventine Hill* But if there are honourable and 
considerable families among the plebeians—both the great- 
grandfather of Lucius Murena and his grandfather were 
pretors; and his father, when he had triumphed most splen- 
didly and honourably for exploits performed in his prætor- 
ship, left the steps toward the acquisition of the consul- 
ship more easy, because that honour which was due to 
the father was demanded by the son. 

But your nobility, O Servius Sulpicius, although it is 
most eminent, yet it is known rather to men versed in litera- 
ture and history, but not much so to the people and to the 
voters. For your father was in the rank of the knights, 
your grandfather was renowned for no conspicuous action. 
So that the recollection of your nobility is to be extracted 
not from the modern conversation of men, but from the 
antiquity of annals. So that I also am accustomed to class 
you in our number, because you by your own virtue and 
industry, though you are the son of a Roman knight, have 
yet earned the being considered worthy of the very high- 
est advancement. Nor did it ever seem to me that there 
was less virtue in Quintus Pompeius, a new man and a 
most brave man, than in that most high-born man, Marcus 
fEmilius. Indeed, it is a proof of the same spirit and 
genius to hand down to his posterity, as Pompeius did, 
an honourable name, which he had not received from his 
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ancestors; and, as Scaurus did, to renew the recollection 
of his family, which was almost extinct. 

Although I now thought, O judges, that it had been 
brought about by my labours, that a want of nobleness 
of birth should not be objected to many brave men, who 
were neglected, though men were praising not only the 
Curii, the Catos, the Pompeti, those ancient new but most 
distinguished men, but also these more modern new men, 
the Marii, and Didii, and Cœlii. But when I, after so great 
an interval, had broken down those barriers of nobility, 
so that entrance to the consulship should hereafter be 
opened, as it was in the time of our ancestors, not more 
to high birth than to virtue, I did not think when a consul 
elect of an ancient and illustrious family was being de- 
fended by the son of a Roman knight, himself a consul, 
that the accusers would say anything about newness of 
family. In truth, it happened to me myself to stand against 
two patricians, one a most worthless and audacious man, 
the other a most modest and virtuous one; yet I surpassed 
Catiline in worth, Galba in popularity. But if that ought 
to have been imputed as a crime to a new man, forsooth, 
I should have wanted neither enemies nor detractors. 

Let us, therefore, give up saying anything about birth, 
the dignity of which is great in both the candidates; let 
us look at the other points. He stood for the quzstorship 
at the same time with me, and I was appointed first. We 
need not answer every point; for it can not escape the 
observation of any one of you, when many men are ap- 
pointed equal in dignity, but only one can obtain the first 
place, that the order of the dignity and of the declaration 
of it are not the same, because the declaration has degrees, 
but the dignity of all is usually the same. But the ques- 
torship of each was given them by almost an equal decision 
of the lots: the one had by the Titian law a quiet and or- 
derly province; you had that one of Ostia, at the name of 
which, when the questors distribute the provinces by lot, 
a shout is raised—a province not so much pleasant and 
illustrious as troublesome and vexatious. The name of 
each was together in the questorship. For the drawing 
of the lots gave you no field on which your virtue could 
display itself and make itself known. 
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The remaining space of time is dedicated to the con- 
test. It was employed by each in a very dissimilar fashion. 
Servius adopted the civil service, full of anxiety and an- 
noyance, of answering, writing, cautioning; he learned the 
civil law; he worked early and late, he toiled, he was visible 
to every one, he endured the folly of crowds, he tolerated 
their arrogance, he bore all sorts of difficulties, he lived 
at the will of others, not at his own. It is a great credit, 
a thing pleasing to men, for one man to labour hard in 
that science which will profit many. 

What has Murena been doing in the meantime? He 
was lieutenant to Lucius Lucullus, a very brave and wise 
man, and a consummate general; and in this post he com- 
manded an army, he fought a battle, he engaged the enemy, 
he routed numerous forces of the enemy, he took several 
cities, some by storm, some by blockade. He traversed 
that populous and luxurious Asia you speak of in such a 
manner as to leave in it no trace either of his avarice or 
of his luxury; in a most important war he so behaved 
himself that he performed many glorious exploits without 
the commander-in-chief; but the commander-in-chief did 
nothing without him. And all these things, although I 
am speaking in the presence of Lucius Lucullus, yet that 
we may not appear to have a license of invention granted 
us by him on account of the danger we are in, we are borne 
witness to in the public despatches; in which Lucius Lu- 
cullus gives him such praise as no ambitious nor envious 
commander-in-chief could have given another while divid- 
ing with him the credit of his exploits. 

There is in each of the rivals the greatest honesty, the 
greatest worth; which I, if Servius will allow me, will place 
in equal and in the same panegyric. But he will not let 
me; he discusses the military question; he attacks the 
whole of his services as lieutenant; he thinks the consul- 
ship is an office requiring diligence and all this daily labour. 
“ Have you been,” says he, “so many years with the army? 
you can never have been near the forum. Have you been 
away so long? and then, when after a long interval you 
atrive, will you contend in dignity with those who have 
made their abode in the forum?” First of all, as to that 
assiduity of ours, O Servius, you know not what disgust, 
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what satiety, it sometimes causes men; it was, indeed, ex- 
ceedingly advantageous for me myself that my influence 
was in the sight of all men; but I overcame the weariness 
of me by my own great labour; and you, perhaps, have 
done the same thing, but yet a regret at our absence would 
have been no injury to either of us. 

But, to say no more of this, and to return to the con- 
test of studies and pursuits; how can it be doubted that 
the glory of military exploits contributes more dignity to 
aid in the acquisition of the consulship than renown for 
skill in civil law? Do you wake before the night is over 
in order to give answers to those who consult you? He 
has done so in order to arrive betimes with his army at 
the place to which he is marching. The cock-crow wakens 
you, but the sound of the trumpet rouses him: you con- 
duct an action; he is marshalling an army: you take care 
lest your clients should be convicted; he lest his cities or 
camp be taken. He occupies posts, and exercises skill to 
repel the troops of the enemy, you to keep out the rain; 
he is practised in extending the boundaries of the empire, 
you in governing the present territories; and, in short, for 
I must say what I think, pre-eminence in military skill ex- 
cels all other virtues. 

It is this which has procured its name for the Roman 
people; it is this which has procured eternal glory for this 
city; it is this which has compelled the whole world to 
submit to our dominion; all domestic affairs, all these illus- 
trious pursuits of ours, and our forensic renown, and our 
industry, are safe under the guardianship and protection 
of military valour. As soon as the first suspicion of disturb- 
ance is heard of, in a moment our arts have not a word 
to say for themselves. 

And since you seem to me to embrace that knowledge 
of the law which you have, as if it were a darling daughter, 
I will not permit you to lie under such a mistake as to think 
that, whatever it may be, which you have so thoroughly 
learned, anything very pre-eminent. For your other vir- 
tues of continence, of gravity, of justice, of good faith, and 
all other good qualities, I have always considered you very 
wortliy of the consulship and of all honour; but as for your 
having learned civil law, I will not say you have wasted 
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your pains, but I will say that there is no way made to 
lead to the consulship by that profession; for all arts which 
can conciliate for us the good-will of the Roman people 
ought to possess both an admirable dignity and a very 
delightful utility. 

The highest dignity is in those men who excel in mili- 
tary glory. For all things which are in the empire and in 
the constitution of the state are supposed to be defended 
and strengthened by them. There is also the greatest use- 
fulness in them, since it is by their wisdom and their danger 
that we can enjoy both the republic and also our own 
private possessions. The power of eloquence also is, no 
doubt, valuable and full of dignity, and it has often been 
of influence in the election of a consul to be able by wisdom 
and oratory to sway the minds of the Senate and the peo- 
ple, and those who decide on affairs. A consul is required 
who may be able sometimes to repress the madness of the 
tribunes, who may be able to bend the excited populace, 
who may resist corruption. It is not strange if, on ac- 
count of this faculty, even men who were not nobly born 
have often obtained the consulship; especially when this 
same quality procures a man great gratitude, and the firm- 
est friendship, and the greatest zeal in his behalf; but of 
all this there is nothing, O Sulpicius, in your profession. 

First of all, what dignity can there be in so limited a 
science? For they are but small matters, conversant chiefly 
about single letters and punctuation between words. Sec- 
ondly, if in the time of our ancestors there was any inclina- 
tion to marvel at that study of yours, now that all your 
mysteries are revealed, it is wholly despised and disre- 
garded. At one time few men knew whether a thing might 
be lawfully done or not; for men ordinarily had no records; 
those were possessed of great power who were consulted, 
so that even days for consultation were begged of them 
beforehand, as from Chaldean astrologers. A certain no- 
tary was found, by name Cnzus Flavius, who could de- 
ceive 5 the most wary, and who set the people records to 
be learned by heart each day, and who pilfered their own 
learning from the profoundest lawyers. So they, being 
angry because they were afraid, lest, when their daily course 
of action was divulged and understood, people would be 
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able to proceed by law without their assistance, adopted 
a sort of cipher, in order to make their presence necessary 
in every cause. 

When this might have been well transacted thus—“ The 
Sabine farm is mine.” “No; it is mine ”—then a trial; 
they would not have it so. “ The farm,” says he, “ which 
is in the territory which is called Sabine ”—verbose enough 
—well, what next? “That farm, I say, is mine accord- 
ing to the rights of Roman citizens.” What then?—* and 
therefore I summon you according to law, seizing ‘you by 
the hand.” 

The man of whom the field was demanded did not know 
how to answer one who was so talkatively litigious. The 
same lawyer goes across, like a Latin flute-player—says he, 
“In the place from whence you summoned me having 
seized me by the hand, from thence I recall you there.” 
In the meantime, as to the prætor, lest he should think 
himself a fine fellow and a fortunate one, and himself say 
something of his own accord, a form of words is composed 
for him also, absurd in other points, and especially in this, 
“Each of them being alive and being present, I say that 
that is the way.” “Enter on the way.” That wise man 
was at hand who was to show them the way. “ Return on 
your path.” They returned with the same guide. These 
things, I may well suppose, appeared ridiculous to full- 
grown men; that men when they have stood rightly and 
in their proper place should be ordered to depart, in order 
that they might immediately return again to the place 
they had left. Everything was tainted with the same child- 
ish folly. “ When I behold you in the power of the law.” 
And this, “ But do you say this who claim the right?” 
And while all this was made a mystery of, they who had 
the key to the mystery were necessarily sought after by 
men; but as soon as these things were revealed, and were 
bandied about and sifted in men’s hands, they were found 
to be thoroughly destitute of wisdom, but very full of 
fraud and folly. 

For though many things have been settled excellently 
by the laws, yet most of them have been depraved and 
corrupted by the genius of the lawyers. Our ancestors 
determined that all women, on account of the inferiority 
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of their understanding, should be under the protection 
of trustees. These men have found out classes of trustees 
whose power is subordinate to that of the women. The 
one party did not wish the domestic sacrifices to be abol- 
ished in families; by the ingenuity of the others old men 
were found to marry by the form called coemptio,® for 
the sake of getting rid of these sacred ceremonies. Lastly, 
in every part of the civil law they neglected equity itself, 
but adhered to the letter of the law; as, for instance, be- 
cause in somebody’s books they found the name of Caia, 
they thought that all the women who had married by 
coemptio were called Caias. And that often appears mar- 
vellous to me that so many men of such ability should now 
for so many years have been unable to decide whether the 
proper expressions to use be the day after to-morrow or 
the third day, a judge or an arbiter, a cause or a proceeding. 

Therefore, as I said before, the dignity of a consul has 
never been consistent with that science, being one consist- 
ing wholly of fictitious and imaginary formulas. And its 
right to public gratitude was even much smaller. For that 
which is open to every one, and which is equally accessible 
to me and to my adversary, can not be considered as en- 
titled to any gratitude. And therefore you have now not 
only lost the hope of conferring a favour, but even the 
compliment that used to be paid to you by men asking 
your permission to consult you. No one can be consid- 
ered wise on account of his proficiency in that knowledge 
which is neither of any use at all out of Rome, nor at Rome 
either during the vacations. Nor has any one any right 
to be considered skilful in law, because there can not be 
any difference between men in a branch of knowledge with 
which they are all acquainted. And a matter is not thought 
the more difficult for being contained in a very small num- 
ber of very intelligible documents. Therefore, if you ex- 
cite my anger, though I am excessively busy, in three days 
I will profess myself a lawyer. In truth, all that need be 
said about the written law is contained in written books; 
nor is there anything written with such precise accuracy 
that I can not add to the formula, “ which is the matter 
at present in dispute.” If you answer what you ought, you 
will seem to have made the same answer as Servius; if you 
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make any other reply, you will seem to be acquainted with 
and to know how to handle disputed points. 

Wherefore, not only is the military glory which you 
slight to be preferred to your formulas and legal pleas; but 
even the habit of speaking is far superior, as regards the 
attainment of honours, to the profession to the practice 
of which you devote yourself. And therefore many men 
appear to me to have preferred this at first; but afterward, 
being unable to attain eminence in this profession, they 
have descended to the other. Just as men say, when talk- 
ing of Greek practitioners, that those men are flute-players 
who can not become harp-players, so we see some men, 
who have not been able to make orators, turn to the study 
of the law. There is great labour in the practice of oratory. 
It is an important business, one of great dignity, and of 
most exceeding influence. In truth, from you lawyers men 
seek some degree of advantage; but from those who are 
orators they seek actual safety. In the next place, your 
replies and your decisions are constantly overturned by 
eloquence, and can not be made firm except by the ad- 
vocacy of the orator; in which if I had made any great 
proficiency myself, I should be more sparing while speak- 
ing in its praise; but at present I am saying nothing about 
myself, but only about those men who either are or have 
been great in oratory. 

There are two occupations which can place men in 
the highest rank of dignity: one, that of a general; the 
other, that of an accomplished orator. For by the latter 
the ornaments of peace are preserved, by the former the 
dangers of war are repelled. But the other virtues are of 
great importance from their own intrinsic excellence, such 
as justice, good faith, modesty, temperance; and in these, 
O Servius, all men know that you are very eminent. But 
at present I am speaking of those pursuits calculated to 
aid men in the attainment of honours, and not about the 
intrinsic excellency of each pursuit. For all those occupa- 
tions are dashed out of our hands at once the moment the 
slightest new commotion begins to have a warlike sound. 
In truth, as an ingenious poet and a very admirable author 
says, the moment there is a mention of battle, “ away is 
driven” not only your grandiloquent pretences to pru- 
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dence, but even that mistress of, all things, “ wisdom. 
Everything is done by violence. The orator,” not only he 
who is troublesome in speaking, and garrulous, but even 
“the good orator is despised; the horrid soldier is loved.” 
But as for your profession, that is trampled under foot; 
“men seek their rights not by law, but hand to hand by 
the sword,” says he. 

And if that be the case, then I think, O Sulpicius, the 
forum must yield to the camp; peace must yield to war, 
the pen to the sword, and the shade to the sun. That, in 
fact, must be the first thing in the city, by means of which 
the city itself is the first of all cities. But Cato is busy prov- 
ing that we are making too much of all these things in our 
speech; and that we have forgotten that that Mithridatic 
war was carried on against nothing better than women. 
However, my opinion is very different, O judges; and I 
will say a little on that subject, for my cause does not de- 
pend on that. 

For if all the wars which we have carried on against 
the Greeks are to be despised, then let the triumph of 
Marcus Curius over King Pyrrhus be derided; and that of 
Titus Flamininus over Philip; and that of Marcus Fulvius 
over the AZtolians; and that of Lucius Paullus over King 
Perses; and that of Quintus Metellus over the false Philip; 
and that of Lucius Mummius over the Corinthians. But, 
if all these wars were of the greatest importance, and if our 
victories in them were most acceptable, then why are the 
Asiatic nations and that Asiatic enemy despised by you? 
But, from our records of ancient deeds, I see that the 
Roman people carried on a most important war with An- 
tiochus; the conqueror in which war, Lucius Scipio, who 
had already gained great glory when acting in conjunction 
with his brother Publius, assumed the same honour him- 
self by taking a surname from Asia, as his brother did, 
who, having subdued Africa, paraded his conquest by the 
assumption of the name of Africanus. And in that war 
the renown of your ancestor Marcus Cato was very con- 
spicuous; but he, if he was, as I make no doubt that he 
was, a man of the same character as I see that you are, 
would never have gone to that war if he had thought that 
it was only going to be a war against women. Nor would 
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the Senate have prevailed on Publius Africanus to go as 
lieutenant to his brother when he himself, a little while 
before, having forced Hannibal out of Italy, having driven 
him out of Africa, and having crushed the power of Car- 
thage, had delivered the republic from the greatest dan- 
gers, if that war had not been considered an important 
and formidable war. 

But if you diligently consider what the power of Mith- 
ridates was, and what his exploits were, and what sort of 
a man he was himself, you will in truth prefer this king to 
all the kings with whom the Roman people have ever waged 
war; a man whom Lucius Sylla—not a very inexperienced 
general, to say the least of it—at the head of a numerous 
and powerful army, after a severe battle, allowed to depart, 
having made peace with him, though he had overrun all 
Asia with war: whom Lucius Murena, my client’s father, 
after having warred against him with the greatest vigour 
and vigilance, left greatly checked indeed, but not over- 
whelmed: a king, who, having taken several years to per- 
fect his system and to strengthen his warlike resources, 
became so powerful and enterprising that he thought him- 
self able to unite the Atlantic to the Black Sea, and to 
combine the forces of Sertorius with his own. And when 
two consuls had been sent to that war, with the view of 
one pursuing Mithridates, and the other protecting Bi- 
thynia, the disasters which befell one of them by land and 
sea greatly increased the power and reputation of the king. 
But the exploits of Lucius Lucullus were such that it is 
impossible to mention any war which was more important, 
or in which greater abilities and valour were displayed. For 
when the violence of the entire war had broken against 
the walls of Cyzicus, and as Mithridates thought that he 
should find that city the door of Asia, and that, if that were 
once broken down and forced, the whole province would 
be open to him, everything was so managed by Lucullus 
that the city of our most faithful allies was defended, and 
all the forces of the king were wasted away by the length 
of the siege. What more need I say? Do you think that 
that naval battle at Tenedos, when the enemy’s fleet were 
hastening on with rapid course and under most eager ad- 
mirals toward Italy, full of hope and courage, was a trifling 
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engagement, an insignificant contest? I will say nothing 
of battles; I pass over the sieges of towns. Being at length 
expelled from his kingdom, still his wisdom and his influ- 
ence were so great that, combining his forces with those 
of the King of Armenia, he reappeared with new armies 
and new resources of every kind. 

And if it were my business now to speak of the achieve- 
ments of our army and of our general, I might mention 
many most important battles. But that is not the present 
question. This I do say: If this war, and this enemy—if 
that king was a proper object for contempt, the Senate 
and Roman people would not have thought it one to be 
undertaken with such care, nor would they have carried 
it on for so many years, nor would the glory of Lucullus 
be as great as it is. Nor would the Roman people have 
intrusted the care of putting a finishing stroke to it to 
Cnzus Pompeius; though of all his battles, numberless 
as they are, that appears to me to have been the most 
desperate and to have been maintained on both sides with 
the greatest vigour, which he fought against the king. 
And when Mithridates had escaped from that battle, and 
had fled to the Bosporus, a place which no army could 
approach, still, even in the extremity of his fortunes, and 
as a fugitive, he retained the name of a king. Therefore 
Pompeius himself, having taken possession of his king- 
dom, having driven the enemy away from all his coasts, 
and from all his usual places of resort, still thought that 
so much depended on his single life, that though, by his 
victory, he had got possession of everything which he had 
possessed, or had approached, or even had hoped for, still 
he did not think the war entirely over till he drove him 
from life also. And do you, O Cato, think lightly of this 
man as an enemy, when so many generals warred against 
him for so many years, with so long a series of battles? 
when, though driven out and expelled from his kingdom, 
his life was still thought of such importance that it was 
not till the news arrived of his death that we thought the 
war over? We then say in defence of Lucius Murena that 
as a lieutenant in this war he proved himself a man of 
the greatest courage, of singular military skill, and of the 
greatest perseverance; and that all his conduct at that 
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time gave him no less a title to obtain the consulship than 
this forensic industry of ours gave us. 

“But in the standing for the prztorship Servius was 
elected first.” Are you going (as if you were arguing on 
some written bond) to contend with the people that, what- 
ever place of honour they have once given any one, that 
same rank they are bound to give him in all other honours? 
For what sea, what Euripus do you think exists, which is 
liable to such commotions—to such great and various 
agitations of waves, as the storms and tides by which the 
comitia are influenced? The interval of one day—the lapse 
of one night—often throws everything into confusion. 
The slightest breeze of rumour sometimes changes the 
entire opinions of people. Often, even, everything is done 
without any apparent cause, in a manner entirely at vari- 
ance with the opinions that have been expressed, or that, 
indeed, are really entertained; so that sometimes the peo- 
ple marvels that that has been done which has been done, 
as if it were not itself that has done it. Nothing is more 
uncertain than the common people—nothing more ob- 
scure than men’s wishes—nothing more treacherous than 
the whole nature of the comitia. Who expected that Lu- 
cius Philippus, a man of the greatest abilities, and indus- 
try, and popularity, and nobleness of birth, could be beaten 
by Marcus Herennius? Who dreamed of Quintus Catu- 
lus, a man eminent for all the politer virtues, for wisdom 
and for integrity, being beaten by Cnzus Mallius? or 
Marcus Scaurus, a man of the highest character, an illus- 
trious citizen, a most intrepid senator, by Quintus Maxi- 
mus? Not only none of all these things were expected 
to happen, but not even when they had happened could 
any one possibly make out why they had happened. For 
as storms arise, often being heralded by some well-known 
token in the heavens, but often also quite unexpectedly 
from no imaginable reason, but from some unintelligible 
cause; so in the popular tempests of the comitia you may 
often understand by what signs a storm was first raised, 
but often, too, the cause is so obscure that the tempest 
appears to have been raised by chance. 

But yet, if an account of them must be given, two 
qualities were particularly missed in the przetorship, the 
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existence of which in Murena now was of the greatest 
use to him in standing for the consulship: one was the 
expectation of a largess, which had got abroad through 
some rumour, and owing to the zeal and conversation of 
some of his competitors; the other, that those men who 
had been witnesses of all his liberality and virtue in the prov- 
ince and in the discharge of his office as lieutenant had 
not yet left Rome. Fortune reserved each of these advan- 
tages for him, to aid him in his application for the consul- 
ship. For the army of Lucius Lucullus, which had come 
hither for his triumph, was also present at the comitia in 
aid of Lucius Murena, and his przetorship afforded a most 
splendid proof of his liberality, of which there was no men- 
tion when he was standing for the prztorship. Do these 
things appear to you trifling supports and aids toward 
obtaining the consulship? Is the good-will of the soldiery 
a trifle? who are both intrinsically powerful through their 
own numbers, and also by their influence among their 
connections, and who in declaring a consul have great 
weight among the entire Roman people. Are the votes 
of the army a trifle? No; for it is generals, and not inter- 
preters of words, who are elected at the consular comitia. 
Most influential, then, is such a speech as this: “ He re- 
freshed me when I was wounded. He gave me a share 
of the plunder. He was the general when we took that 
camp—when we fought that battle. He never imposed 
harder work on the soldier than he underwent himself. 
He was as fortunate as he is brave.” What weight do 
you not suppose this must have to gaining a reputation 
and good-will among men? Indeed, if there is a sort 
of superstition in the comitia, that up to this time the 
omen to be drawn from the vote of the prerogative" tribe 
has always proved true, what wonder is there that in such 
a meeting the reputation of good fortune and such dis- 
course as this has had the greatest weight? 

But if you think these things trifling, though they 
are most important; and if you prefer the votes of these 
quiet citizens to those of the soldiers; at all events, you 
can not think lightly of the beauty of the games exhibited 
by this man, and the magnificence of his theatrical spec- 
tacles; and these things were of great use to him in this 
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last contest. For why need I tell you that the people 
and the great mass of ignorant men are exceedingly taken 
with games? It is not very strange. And that is a suf- 
ficient reason in this case, for the comitia are the comitia 
of the people and the multitude. If, then, the magnificence 
of games is a pleasure to the people, it is no wonder that 
it was of great service to Lucius Murena with the people. 
But if we ourselves, who from our constant business have 
but little time for amusement, and who are able to derive 
many pleasures of another sort from our business itself, 
are still pleased and interested by exhibitions of games, 
why should you marvel at the ignorant multitude being 
so? Lucius Otho,’ a brave man, and an intimate friend 
of mine, restored not only its dignity, but also its pleasure 
to the equestrian order; and, therefore, this law which 
relates to the games is the most acceptable of all laws, 
because by it that most honourable order of men is re- 
stored not only to its honours, but also to the enjoyment 
of its amusements. Games, then, believe me, are a great 
delight to men, even to those who are ashamed to own 
it, and not to those only who confess it, as I found to be 
the case in my contest for the consulship; for we also had 
a theatrical representation as our competitor. But if I, 
who as ædile had exhibited those shows of games, was 
yet influenced by the games exhibited by Antonius, do 
you not suppose that that very silver stage exhibited by 
this man, which you laugh at, was a serious rival to you, 
who, as it happened, had never given any games at all? 
But, in truth, let us allow that these advantages are all 
equal—let exertions displayed in the forum be allowed to 
be equal to military achievements—let the votes of the 
quiet citizens be granted to be of equal weight with those 
of the soldiers—let it be of equal assistance to a man to 
have exhibited the most magnificent games, and never to 
have exhibited any at all; what then? Do you think that 
in the preetorship itself there was no difference between 
your lot and that of my client Murena? 

His department was that which we and all your friends 
desired for you; that, namely, of deciding the law; a busi- 
ness in which the importance of the business transacted 
procures great credit for a man, and the administration 
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of justice earns him popularity; for which department a 
wise prætor, such as Murena was, avoids giving offence 
by impartiality in his decisions, and conciliates good-will 
by his good temper in hearing the cases brought before 
him. It is a very creditable employment, and very well 
adapted to gain a man the consulship, being one in which 
the praise of justice, integrity, and affability is crowned 
at the last by the pleasure of the games which he exhibits. 
What department was it that your lot gave you? A dis- 
agreeable and odious one. That of inquiry into pecula- 
tion, pregnant on the one side with the tears and mourn- 
ing apparel of the accused, full on the other side of im- 
prisonment and informers. In that department of justice 
judges are forced to act against their will, are retained by 
force contrary to their inclination. The clerk is hated, 
the whole body is unpopular. The gratifications given 
by Sylla are found fault with. Many brave men—indeed, 
a considerable portion of the city is offended; damages are 
assigned with severity. The man who is pleased with 
the decision soon forgets it; he who loses his cause is sure 
to remember it. Lastly, you would not go to your prov- 
ince. I can not find fault with that resolution in you 
which, both as prætor and consul, I have adopted in my 
own case. But still Lucius Murena’s conduct in his prov- 
ince procured him the affection of many influential men 
and a great accession of reputation. On his road he held 
a levy of troops in Umbria. The republic enabled him 
to display his liberality, which he did so effectually as to 
engage in his interest many tribes which are connected 
with the municipalities of that district. And in Gaul itself 
he contrived by his equity and diligence to enable many 
of our citizens to recover debts which they had entirely 
despaired of. In the meantime you were living at Rome, 
ready to help your friends. I confess that; but still recol- 
lect this, that the inclinations of some friends are often 
cooled toward those men by whom they see that provinces 
ate despised. 

And since I have proved, O judges, that in this con- 
test for the consulship Murena had the same claims of 
worth that Sulpicius had, accompanied with a very differ- 
ent fortune as respects the business of their respective 
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provinces, I will say more plainly in what particular my 
friend Servius was inferior; and I will say those things 
while you are now hearing me—now that the time of the 
elections is over—which I have often said to him by him- 
self before the affair was settled. I often told you, O Ser- 
vius, that you did not know how to stand for the consul- 
ship; and, in respect to those very matters which I saw 
you conducting and advocating in a brave and magnani- 
mous spirit, I often said to you that you appeared to me to 
be a brave senator rather than a wise candidate. For, in 
the first place, the terrors and threats of accusations which 
you were in the habit of employing every day are rather 
the part of a fearless man; but they have an unfavourable 
effect on the opinion of the people as regards a man’s 
hopes of getting anything from them, and they even dis- 
arm the zeal of his friends. Somehow or other this is 
always the case; and it has been noticed not in one or two 
instances only, but in many, so that the moment a candi- 
date is seen to turn his attention to provocations he is 
supposed to have given up all hopes of his election. 

What, then, am I saying? Do I mean that a man 
is not to prosecute another for any injury which he may 
have received? Certainly I mean nothing of the sort. But 
the times for prosecuting and for standing for the consul- 
ship are different. I consider that a candidate for any 
office, especially for the consulship, ought to come down 
into the forum and into the Campus Martius with great 
hopes, with great courage, and with great resources. But 
I do not like a candidate to be looking about for evidence 
—conduct which is a sure forerunner of a repulse. I do 
not like his being anxious to marshal witnesses rather than 
voters. I do not fancy threats instead of caresses, declama- 
tion where there should be salutation; especially as, ac- 
cording to the new fashion now existing, all candidates 
visit the houses of nearly all the citizens, and from their 
countenances men form their conjectures as to what spirit 
and what probabilities of success each candidate has. “ Do 
you see how gloomy that man looks? how dejected? He 
is out of spirits; he thinks he has no chance; he has laid 
down his arms.” Then a report gets abroad: “ Do you 
know that he is thinking of a prosecution? He is seeking 
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for eviderce against his competitors; he is hunting for wit- 
nesses. I shall vote for some one else, as he knows that 
he has no chance.” The most intimate friends of such 
candidates as that are dispirited and disarmed, they aban- 
don all anxiety in the matter; they give up a business 
which is so manifestly hopeless, or else they reserve all 
their labour and influence to countenance their friend in 
the trial and prosecution which he is meditating. 

And, besides all this, the candidate himself can not 
devote his whole thoughts, and care, and attention, and 
diligence to his own election, for he has also in his mind 
the thoughts of his prosecution—a matter of no small im- 
portance, but, in truth, of the very greatest. For it is a 
very serious business to be preparing measures by which 
to deprive a man, especially one who is not powerless or 
without resources, of his rights as a citizen; one who is 
defended both by himself and by his friend—ay, and per- 
haps also by strangers. For we all of us naturally hasten 
to save any one from danger; and, if we are not notori- 
ously enemies to them, we tender, even to utter strangers, 
when menaced by danger affecting their station as citizens, 
the services and zeal which are, strictly speaking, due only 
to the causes of our friends. On which account I, who 
know by experience the troubles attending on standing 
for office, on defending and accusing prisoners, consider 
that the truth in respect of each business stands thus: that 
in standing for an office eagerness is the chief thing; in 
defending a man, a regard for one’s duty is the principal 
thing shown; in accusing a man, the labour is greatest. 
And therefore I say decidedly that it is quite impossible 
for the same man to do justice properly to the part of an 
accuser and a candidate for the consulship. Few can play 
either part well; no one can do justice to both. Did you, 
when you turned aside out of the course prescribed for 
you as a candidate, and when you had transferred your 
attention to the task of prosecuting, think that you could 
fulfil all the requirements of both? You were greatly mis- 
taken if you did; for what day was there after you once 
entered on that prosecution that you did not devote the 
whole of it to that occupation? 


You demanded a law about bribery, though there was 
ai 
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no deficiency of laws on that matter, for there was the 
Calpurnian law, framed with the greatest severity. Your 
inclinations and your wish procured compliance with your 
demand; but the whole of that law might perhaps have 
armed your accusation if you had had a guilty defendant 
to prosecute; but it has been of great injury to you as a 
candidate. A more severe punishment for the common 
people was demanded by your voice. The minds of the 
lower orders were agitated. The punishment of an exile 
was demanded in the case of any one of our order being 
convicted. The Senate granted it to your request; but 
still it was with no good-will that they established a more 
severe condition for our common fortunes at your instiga- 
tion. Punishment was imposed on any one who made 
the excuse of illness. The inclinations of many men were 
alienated by this step, as by it they were forced either to 
labour to the prejudice of their health or else through the 
distress of illness they were compelled to abandon the other 
enjoyments of life. What, then, are we to say of this? 
Who passed this law? He who, in so doing, acted in obedi- 
ence to the Senate, and to your wish. He, in short, passed 
it to whom it was not of the slightest personal advantage. 
Do you think that those proposals which, with my most 
willing consent, the Senate rejected in a very full house, 
were but a slight hindrance to you? You demanded the 
confusion of the votes of all the centuries, the extension 
of the Manilian law,’ the equalization of all interest, and 
dignity, and of all the suffrages. Honourable men, men 
of influence in their neighbourhoods and municipalities, 
were indignant that such a man should contend for the 
abolition of all degrees in dignity and popularity. You 
also wished to have judges selected by the accuser at his 
pleasure, the effect of which would have been that the 
secret dislikes of the citizens, which are at present con- 
fined to silent grumblings, would have broken out in at- 
tacks on the fortunes of every eminent man. 

All these measures were strengthening your hands as 
a prosecutor, but weakening your chance as a candidate. 
And by them all a violent blow was struck at your hopes 
of success, as I warned you; and many very severe things 
were said about it by that most able and most eloquent 
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man, Hortensius, owing to which my task of speaking now 
is the more difficult; as, after both he had spoken before 
me, and also Marcus Crassus, a man of the greatest dig- 
nity, and industry, and skill as an orator, I, coming in at 
the end, was not to plead some part of the cause, but to 
say with respect to the whole matter whatever I thought 
advisable. Therefore I am forced to recur to the same 
ideas, and to a great extent, O judges, I have to contend 
with a feeling of satiety on your part. 

But still, O Servius, do you not see that you completely 
laid the axe to the root of your chance as a candidate when 
you gave the Roman people cause for apprehension that 
Catiline might be made consul through your neglect, and, 
I may almost say, abandonment of your canvass, while you 
were intent on your prosecution? In truth, men saw that 
you were hunting about for evidence; that you yourself 
looked gloomy, your friends out of spirits; they noticed 
your visits, your inquiries after proofs, your privy meet- 
ings with your witnesses, your conferences with your jun- 
ior counsel; all which matters are certainly apt to make 
the countenance of a candidate look darker. Meantime 
they saw Catiline cheerful and joyous, accompanied by a 
band of youths, with a body-guard of informers and assas- 
sins, elated by the hopes which he placed in the soldiers, 
and, as he himself said, by the promises of my colleagues; 
surrounded, too, with a numerous body of colonists from 
Arretium and Fæsulæ—a crowd made conspicuous by the 
presence of men of a very different sort in it, men who 
had been ruined by the disasters in the time of Sylla. His 
own countenance was full of fury; his eyes glared with 
wickedness; his discourse breathed nothing but arrogance. 
You might have thought that he had assured himself of 
the consulship, and that he had got it locked up at home. 
Murena he despised. Sulpicius he considered as his prose- 
cutor, not as a competitor. He threatened him with vio- 
lence; he threatened the republic. 

And I need not remind you with what terror all good 
men were seized in consequence of these occurrences, and 
how entirely they would all have despaired of the repub- 
lic if he had been made consul. All this you yourselves 
recollect; for you remember, when the expressions of that 
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wicked gladiator got abroad, which he was said to have 
used at a meeting at his own house, when he said that it 
was impossible for any faithful defender of the miserable 
citizens to be found, except a man who was himself miser- 
able; that men in an embarrassed and desperate condi- 
tion ought not to trust the promises of men of a flourish- 
ing and fortunate estate; and therefore that those who 
were desirous to replace what they had spent, and to re- 
cover what they had lost, had better consider what he him- 
self owed, what he possessed, and what he would dare 
to do; that that man ought to be very fearless and thor- 
oughly overwhelmed by misfortune, who was to be the 
leader and standard-bearer of unfortunate men. Then, 
therefore, when these things had been heard, you recol- 
lect that a resolution of the Senate was passed, on my 
motion, that the comitia should not be held the next day, 
in order that we might be able to discuss these matters 
in the senate. Accordingly, the next day, in a full meet- 
ing of the Senate, I addressed Catiline himself, and desired 
him, if he could, to give some explanation of these reports 
which had been brought to me. And he—for he was not 
much addicted to disguising his intentions—did not at- 
tempt to clear himself, but openly avowed and adopted 
the statements. For he said then that there were two 
bodies of the republic—the one weak with a weak head, 
the other powerful without a head—and that, as this last 
had deserved well of him, it should never want a head as 
long as he lived. The whole Senate groaned at hearing 
itself addressed in such language, and passed a resolution 
not severe enough for such unworthy conduct; for some 
of them were against too rigorous a resolution, because 
they had no fear; and some, because they had a great 
deal. Then he rushed forth from the Senate, triumphing 
and exulting—a man who never ought to have been al- 
lowed to leave it alive, especially as that very same man 
in the same place had made answer to Cato, that gallant 
man who was threatening him with a prosecution, a few 
days before, that if any fire were kindled against his own 
fortunes he would put it out, not with water, but by the 
general ruin. 

Being influenced then by these facts, and knowing 
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that men who were already associated in a conspiracy 
were being bronght down by Catiline into the Campus 
Martius, armed with swords, I myself descended into the 
campus with a guard of brave men, and with that broad 
and shining breastplate, not in order to protect me (for 
I knew that Catiline would aim at my head and neck, not 
at my chest or body), but in order that all good men might 
observe it, and, when they saw their consul in fear and in 
danger, might, as they did, throng together for my assist- 
ance and protection. Therefore as, O Servius, men 
thought you very remiss in prosecuting the contest, and 
saw Catiline inflamed with hope and desire, all who wished 
to repel that pest from the republic immediately joined the 
party of Murena. And in the consular comitia the sudden 
inclination of men’s feelings is often of great weight, espe- 
cially as, in this case, it took the direction of a very gal- 
lant man, who was assisted by many other concurrent 
aids in his application for the office. He was born of a 
most honourable father and ancestors; he had passed his 
youth in a most modest manner; he had discharged the 
office of a lieutenant with great credit; he had been prætor, 
as such he had been approved as a judge; he had been 
popular through his liberality; he had been highly hon- 
oured in his province; he had been very diligent in his 
canvass, and had carried it on so as neither to give way 
if any one threatened him nor to threaten any one himself. 
Can we wonder that the sudden hope which Catiline now 
entertained of obtaining the consulship was a great assist- 
ance to this man? 

The third topic which I have to speak about refers 
to the charge of bribery, which has been already entirely 
refuted by those who have spoken before me, but which 
must still be discussed by me, since such is the will of 
Murena. And while speaking on this point I will reply 
to what Postumius, my own intimate friend, a most ac- 
complished man, has said about the trials of agents, and 
about sums of money which he asserts have been found; 
and to what Servius Sulpicius, that able and virtuous 
young man, has said about the centuries of the knights; 
and to what Marcus Cato, a man eminent in every kind 
of virtue, has said about his own accusation, about the 
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resolution of the Senate, and about the republic in 
general. 

But, first of all, I will say a little, which has just oc- 
curred to me, about the hard fortune of Lucius Murena. 
For I have often before now, O judges, judging both by 
the miseries of others, and by my own daily cares and 
labours, considered those men fortunate who, being at a 
distance from the pursuits of ambition, have addicted them- 
selves to ease and tranquility of life; and now especially 
I am so affected by these serious and unexpected dangers 
of Lucius Murena that I am unable adequately to express 
my pity for the common condition of all of us, or for 
his particular state and fortune; who while, after an unin- 
terrupted series of honours attained by his family and his 
ancestors, he was endeavouring to mount one step higher 
in dignity, has incurred the danger of losing both the hon- 
ours bequeathed to him by his forefathers, and those, too, 
which have been acquired by himself, and now, on account 
of his pursuit of this new honour, is brought into the dan- 
ger of losing his ancient fortune also. And as these are 
weighty considerations, O judges, so is this the most seri- 
ous matter of all, that he has men for accusers who, instead 
of proceeding to accuse him on account of their private 
enmity against him, have become his personal enemies, 
being carried away by their zeal for their accusation. For, 
to say nothing of Servius Sulpicius, who, I am aware, is 
influenced not by any wrong done by Lucius Murena, but 
only by the party spirit engendered by the contest for hon- 
our, his father’s friend, Cnæus Postumius, is his accuser, 
an old neighbour and intimate friend of his own, as he 
says himself; who has mentioned many reasons for his 
intimacy with him, while he has not been able to mention 
one for any enmity toward him. Servius Sulpicius accuses 
him, the companion of his son—he by whose genius all 
the friends of his father ought to be only the more de- 
fended. Marcus Cato accuses him, who, though he has 
never been in any matter whatever at variance with Mu- 
rena, yet was born in this city under such circumstances 
that his power and genius ought to be a protection to 
many who were even entire strangers to him, and ought 
to be the ruin of hardly any personal enemy. 
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In the first instance, then, I will reply to Cnæus Pos- 
tumius, who, somehow or other, I know not how, while 
a candidate for the prætorship, appears to me to be a 
straggler into the course marked out for the candidates 
for the consulship, as the horse of a vaulter might escape 
into the course marked out for the chariot races. And if 
there is no fault whatever to be found with his competi- 
tors, then he has made a great concession to their worth 
in desisting from his canvass. But if any one of them 
has committed bribery, then he must look for some friend 
who will be more inclined to prosecute an injury done 
to another than one done to himself. 


I come now to Marcus Cato, who is the mainstay and 
prop of the whole prosecution; who is, however, so zeal- 
ous and vehement a prosecutor that I am much more 
afraid of the weight of his name than of his accusation. 
And with respect to this accuser, O judges, first of all I 
will entreat you not to let Cato’s dignity, nor your ex- 
pectation of his tribuneship, nor the high reputation and 
virtue of his whole life, be any injury to Lucius Murena. 
Let not all the honours of Marcus Cato, which he has 
acquired in order to be able to assist many men, be an in- 
jury to my client alone. Publius Africanus had been twice 
consul, and had destroyed those two terrors of this empire, 
Carthage and Numantia, when he prosecuted Lucius 
Cotta. He was a man of the most splendid eloquence, of 
the greatest good faith, of the purest integrity; his author- 
ity was as great almost as that of the Roman people itself 
in that empire which had been mainly saved by his means. 
I have often heard old men say that this very extraordina- 
rily high character of the accuser was of the greatest serv- 
ice to Lucius Cotta. Those wise men who then were the 
judges in that cause did not like any one to be defeated in 
a trial if he was to appear overwhelmed only by the exces- 
sive influence of his adversary. What more shall I say? 
Did not the Roman people deliver Sergius Galba (the fact 
is preserved in the recollection of every one) from your 
grandfather, that most intrepid and prosperous man, 
Marcus Cato, who was zealously seeking his ruin? At all 
times in this city the whole people, and also the judges, 
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wise men, looking far into futurity, have resisted the over- 
weening power of prosecutors. I do not like an accuser 
bringing his personal power, or any predominant influ- 
ence, or his own eminent authority, or his own excessive 
popularity, into a court of justice. Let all these things 
have weight to insure the safety of the innocent, to aid 
the weak, to succour the unfortunate. But in a case where 
the danger and ruin of citizens may ensue, let them be 
rejected. For if perchance any one should say that Cato 
would not have come forward as an accuser if he had not 
previously made up his mind about the justice of the cause, 
he will then be laying down a most unjust law, O judges, 
and establishing a miserable condition for men in their 
danger, if he thinks that the opinion of an accuser is to 
have against a defendant the weight of a previous investi- 
gation legally conducted. 

I, O Cato, do not venture to find fault with your inten- 
tions, by reason of my extraordinarily high opinion of 
your virtue; but in some particulars I may perhaps be 
able slightly to amend and reform them. “ You are not 
very wrong,” said an aged tutor to a very brave man, 
“but if you are wrong, I can set you right.” But I can 
say with the greatest truth that you never do wrong, and 
that your conduct is never such in any point as to need 
correction, but only such as occasionally to require being 
guided a little. For Nature has herself formed you for 
honesty, and gravity, and moderation, and magnanimity, 
and justice; and for all the virtues required to make a great 
and noble man. To all these qualities are added an edu- 
cation not moderate, nor mild, but, as it seems to me, a 
little harsh and severe, more so than either truth or nature 
would permit. And since we are not to address this speech 
either to an ignorant multitude or to any assembly of rus- 
tics, I will speak a little boldly about the pursuits of edu- 
cated men, which are both well known and agreeable to 
you, O judges, and to me. Learn then, O judges, that 
all these good qualities, divine and splendid as they are, 
which we behold in Marcus Cato, are his own peculiar 
attributes. The qualities which we sometimes wish for 
in him are not all those which are implanted in a man by 
nature, but some of them are such as are derived from 
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education. For there was once a man of the greatest 
genius, whose name was Zeno, the imitators of whose 
example are called Stoics. His opinions and precepts are s 
of this sort: that a wise man is never influenced by interest; 
never pardons any man’s fault; that no one is merciful 
except a fool and a trifler; that it is not the part of a man 
to be moved or pacified by entreaties; that wise men, let 
them be ever so deformed, are the only beautiful men; if se 
they be ever such beggars, they are the only rich men; 

if they be in slavery, they are kings. And as for all of 
us who are not wise men, they call us runaway slaves, 
exiles, enemies, lunatics. They say that all offences are 
equal; that every sin is an unpardonable crime; and that 
he does not commit a less crime who kills a cock, if there 
was no need to do so, than the man who strangles his 
father. They say that a wise man never feels uncertain =~ 
on any point, never repents of anything, is never deceived 
in anything, and never alters his opinion. 

All these opinions that most acute man, Marcus Cato, 
having been induced by learned advocates of them, has 
embraced; and that, not for the sake of arguing about 
them, as is the case with most men, but of living by them. .. 
Do the publicans ask for anything? “ Take care that their 
influence has no weight.” Do any suppliants, miserable 
and unhappy men, come to us? “ You will be a wicked 
and infamous man if you do anything from being influ- 
enced by mercy.” Does any one confess that he has done 
wrong, and beg pardon for his wrongdoing? “To pardon 
is a crime of \the. deepest) dye.” [ But it is a trifling of- 
fence.” 1 “ All offences are equal.” {You say something. © 
“That is a fixed and unalterable principle.” “ You are 
influenced not by the facts, but by your opinion.” “A 
wise man never forms mere opinions.” “ You have made 
a mistake in some point.” He thinks that you are abusing 
him. And in accordance with these principles of his are 
the following assertions: “ I said in the Senate that I would 
prosecute one of the candidates for the consulship.” “ You 
said that when you were angry.” “A wise man never is 
angry.” “ But you said it for some temporary purpose.” 
“Tt is the act,” says he, “of a worthless man to deceive 
by a lie; it is a disgraceful act to alter one’s opinion; to 
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be moved by entreaties is wickedness; to pity any one is 
an enormity.’ ’ But our philosophers (for I confess, O 
Cato, that I too, in my youth, distrusting my own abilities, 
sought assistance from learning), our philosophers, I say, 

¿»n men of the school of Plato and Aristotle, men of sober- 
ness and moderation, say that private interest does some- 
times have weight even with a wise man. They say that 
it does become a virtuous man to feel pity; that there are 
different gradations of offences, and different degrees of 
punishment appropriate to each; that a man with every 
proper regard for firmness may pardon offences; that even 
the wise man himself has sometimes nothing more than 
opinion to go upon, without absolute certainty; that he 
is sometimes angry; that he is sometimes influenced and 

* pacified by entreaty; that he sometimes does change an 
opinion which he may have expressed when it is better 
to do so; that he sometimes abandons his previous opin- 
ions altogether; and that all his virtues are tempered by 
a certain moderation. 

If any chance, O Cato, had conducted, endowed with 
your existing natural disposition, to those tutors, you 
would not indeed have been a better man than you are, 

v nor a braver one, nor more temperate, nor more just than 
you are (for that is not possible), but you would have been 
a little more inclined to lenity;\ you would not, when you 
were not induced by any enmity, or provoked by any per- 
sonal injury, accuse a most virtuous man, a man of the 
highest rank and the greatest integrity; you would con- 
sider, since fortune had intrusted the guardianship of 
the same year to you 1° and to Murena, that you were con- 
nected with him by some certain political union; and the 
severe things which you have said in the Senate you would 
either not have said, or you would have guarded against 
their being applied to him, or you would have interpreted 
them in the mildest sense. And even you yourself (at 
least that is my opinion and expectation), excited as you. 
are at present by the impetuosity of your disposition, and 
elated as you are both by the vigour of your natural char- 
acter and by your confidence in your own ability, and 
inflamed as you are by your recent study of all these pre- 
cepts, will find practice modify them, and time and increas- 
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ing years soften and humanize you. In truth, those tutors 
and teachers of virtue, whom you think so much of, appear 
to me themselves to have carried their definitions of duties 
somewhat further than is agreeable to Nature; and it would 
be better if, when we had in theory pushed our principles 
to extremities, yet in practice we stopped at what was 
expedient. “Forgive nothing.” Say, rather, forgive 
some things, but not everything. “ Do nothing for the 
sake of private influence.” Certainly resist private influ- 
ence when virtue and good faith require you to do so. 
“Do not be moved by pity.” Certainly if it is to extin- 
guish all impartiality; nevertheless, there is some credit 
due to humanity. “ Abide by your own opinion.” Very 
true, unless some other sounder opinion convinces you. 
That great Scipio was a man of this sort, who had no ob- 
jection to doing the same thing that you do; to keep a most 
learned man, a man of almost divine wisdom, in his house; 
by whose conversation and precepts, although they were 
the very same that you are so fond of, he was neverthe- 
less not made more severe, but (as I have heard said by 
old men) he was rendered most merciful. And who was 
more mild in his manners than Caius Lelius? who was 
more agreeable than he (devoted to the same studies as 
you)? who was more virtuous or more wise than he? I 
might say the same of Lucius Philus, and of Caius Gallus; 
but I will conduct you now into your own house. Do you 
think that there was any man more courteous, more agree- 
able; any one whose conduct was more completely regu- 
lated by every principle of virtue and politeness than Cato, 
your great-grandfather? And when you were speaking 
with truth and dignity of his virtue you said that you had 
a domestic example to imitate. That, indeed, is an exam- 
ple set up for your imitation in your own family; and the 
similarity of Nature ought rather to influence you who 
are descended from him than any one of us; but still that 
example is as much an object for my imitation as for yours. 
But if you were to add his courtesy and affability to your 
own wisdom and impartiality, I will not say that those 
qualities which are now most excellent will be made in- 
trinsically better, but they will certainly be more agreeably 
seasoned. 
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Wherefore, to return to the subject which I began 
to speak of, take away the name of Cato out of the cause; 
remove and leave out of the question all mention of au- 
thority, which in courts of justice ought either to have no 
influence at all or only influence to contribute to some 
one’s safety, and discuss with me the charges themselves. 
What do you accuse him of, Cato? What action of his is 
it that you bring before the court? What is your charge? 
Do you accuse him of bribery? I do not defend bribery. 
You blame me because you say I am defending the very 
conduct which I brought in a law to punish. I punished 
bribery, not innocence. And any real case of bribery I 
will join you in prosecuting if you please. You have said 
that a resolution of the Senate was passed, on my motion, 
that “if any men who had been bribed had gone to meet 
the candidates, if any hired men followed them, if places 
were given men to see the shows of gladiators according 
to their tribes, and also if dinners were given to the com- 
mon people, that appeared to be a violation of the Cal- 
purnian law.” Therefore the Senate decides that these 
things were done in violation of the Calpurnian law if they 
were done at all; it decides what there is not the least 
occasion for out of complaisance for the candidates. For 
there is a great question whether such things have been 
done or not. That, if they have been done, they were 
done in violation of the law, no one can doubt. It 1s, 
therefore, ridiculous to leave that uncertain which was 
doubtful, but to give a positive decision on that point 
which can be doubtful to no one. And that decree is 
passed at the request of all the candidates; in order that 
it might be quite possible to make out from the resolu- 
tion of the Senate whose interests were consulted, or 
against whose interests it was passed. Prove, then, that 
these actions have been done by Lucius Murena; and then 
I will grant to you that they have been done in violation of 
the law. 

“Many men went to meet him as he was departing 
from his province when he was a candidate for the consul- 
ship.” That is a very usual thing to do. Who is there 
whom people do not go out to meet on his return home? 
“ What a number of people they were!” In the first place, 
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if I am not able to give you any exact account of it, what 
wonder is it if many men did go out to meet such a man 
on his arrival, being a candidate for the consulship? If 
they had not done so, it would have appeared much more 
strange. What then? Suppose I were even to add, what 
there would be nothing unusual in, that many had been 
asked to go? Would that be matter of accusation, or at 
all strange that, in a city in which we, when we are asked, 
often come to escort the sons of even the lowest rank, 
almost before the night is over, from the farthest part 
of the city, men should not mind going at the third hour 
into the Campus Martius, especially when they have been 
invited in the name of such a man as Murena? What then? 
What if all the societies had come to meet him, of which 
bodies many are sitting here as judges? What if many 
men of our own most honourable order had come? What 
then? What if the whole of that most officious body of 
candidates, which will not suffer any man to enter the 
city except in an honourable manner, had come, or even 
our prosecutor himself—if Postumius had come to meet 
him with a numerous crowd of his dependents? What is 
there strange in such a multitude? I say nothing of his 
clients, his neighbours, his tribesmen, or the whole army 
of Lucullus, which, just at that time, had come to Rome 
to his triumph; I say this, that that crowd, paying that 
gratuitous mark of respect, was never backward in paying 
respect not only to the merit of any one, but even to his 
wishes. 

“ But a great many people followed him.” Prove that 
it was for hire, and I will admit that that was a crime: but 
if the fact of hire be absent, what is there that you ob- 
ject to? 

“What need is there,” says he, “ of an escort?” Are 
you asking me what is the need of that which we have 
always availed ourselves of? Men of the lower orders have 
only one opportunity of deserving kindness at the hands 
of our order or of requiting services—namely, this one 
attention of escorting us when we are candidates for offices. 
For it is neither possible, nor ought we or the Roman 
knights to require them to escort the candidates to whom 
they are attached for whole days together; but if our house 
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is frequented by them, if we are sometimes escorted to 
the forum, if we are honoured by their attendance for the 
distance of one piazza, we then appear to be treated with 
all due observance and respect; and those are the atten- 
tions of our poorer friends who are not hindered by busi- 
ness, of whom numbers are not wont to desert virtuous 
and beneficent men. Do not then, O Cato, deprive the 
lower class of men of this power of showing their dutiful 
feelings; allow these men, who hope for everything from 
us, to have something also themselves, which they may 
be able to give us. If they have nothing beyond their 
own vote, that is but little; since they have no interest 
which they can exert in the votes of others. They them- 
selves, as they are accustomed to say, can not plead for 
us, can not go bail for us, can not invite us to their houses; 
but they ask all these things of us, and do not think that 
they can requite the services which they receive from us 
by anything but by their attentions of this sort. There- 
fore they resisted the Fabian law, which regulated the 
number of an escort, and the resolution of the Senate, 
which was passed in the consulship of Lucius Cesar. For 
there is no punishment which can prevent the regard 
shown by the poorer classes for this description of atten- 
tion. “ But spectacles were exhibited to the people by 
their tribes, and crowds of the common people were in- 
vited to dinner.” Although this, O judges, was not done 
by Murena at all, but done in accordance with all usage 
and precedent by his friends, still, being reminded of the 
fact, I recollect how many votes these investigations held 
in the Senate have lost us, O Servius. For what time was 
there ever, either within our own recollection or that of 
our fathers, in which this, whether you call it ambition 
or liberality, did not exist, to the extent of giving a place 
in the circus and in the forum to one’s friends, and to the 
men of one’s own tribe? The men of the poorer classes 
first, who had not yet obtained from those of their own 
tribe . 

. . that the prefect of the carpenters}! once gave a 
place to the men of his own tribe. What will they decide 
with respect to the eminent men who have erected regular 
stalls in the circus for the sake of their own tribesmen? 
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All these charges of escort, of spectacles, of dinners, are 
brought forward by the multitude, O Servius, as proofs 
of your over-scrupulous diligence; but still as to those 
counts of the indictment, Murena is defended by the au- 
thority of the Senate. And why not? Does the Senate 
think it a crime to go to meet a man? No; but it does 
if it be done for a bribe. Prove that it was so. Does the 
Senate think it a crime for many men to follow him? No; 
but it does if they were hired. Prove it. Or to give a 
man a place to see the spectacles? or to ask a man to din- 
ner? Not by any means; but to give every one a seat, 
to ask every one one meets to dinner. “ What is every 
one?” Why, the whole body of citizens. If, then, Lucius 
Natta, a young man of the highest rank, as to whom we 
see already of what sort of disposition he is, and what 
sort of man he is likely to turn out, wished to be popular 
among the centuries of the knights, both because of his 
natural connection with them and because of his inten- 
tions as to the future, that will not be a crime in or matter 
of accusation against his stepfather; nor, if a vestal virgin, 
my client’s near relation, gave up her place to see the spec- 
tacle in his favour, was that any other than a pious action, 
nor is he liable to any charge on that ground. All these 
are the kind offices of intimate friends, the services done 
to the poorer classes, the regular privileges of candidates. 

But I must change my tone; for Cato argues with me 
on rigid and Stoic principles. He says that it is not true 
that good-will is conciliated by food. He says that men’s 
judgments, in the important business of electing to magis- 
tracies, ought not to be corrupted by pleasures. There- 
fore, if any one, to promote his canvass, invites another - 
to supper, he must be condemned. “ Shall you,” says he, 
“seek to obtain supreme power, supreme authority, and 
the helm of the republic, by encouraging men’s sensual 
appetites, by soothing their minds, by tendering luxuries 
to them? Are you asking employment as a pimp from a 
band of luxurious youths, or the sovereignty of the world 
from the Roman people?” An extraordinary sort of 
speech! but our usages, our way of living, our manners, and 
the constitution itself, rejects it. For the Lacedemonians, 
the original authors of that way of living and of that sort 
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of language, men who lie at their daily meals on hard oak 
benches, and the Cretans, of whom no one ever lies down 
to eat at all, have neither of them preserved their political 
constitutions or their power better than the Romans, who 
set apart times for pleasure as well as times for labour; for 
one of those nations was destroyed by a single invasion 
of our army, the other only preserves its discipline and its 
Jaws by means of the protection afforded to it by our 
supremacy. 

Do not, then, O Cato, blame with too great severity 
of language the principles of our ancestors, which facts, 
and the length of time that our power has flourished under 
them, justify. There was, in the time of our ancestors, a 
learned man of the same sect, an honourable citizen, and 
one of high rank, Quintus Tubero. He, when Quintus 
Maximus was giving a feast to the Roman people, in the 
name of his uncle Africanus, was asked by Maximus to 
prepare a couch for the banquet, as Tubero was a son of 
the sister of the same Africanus. And he, a most learned 
man and a Stoic, covered for that occasion some couches 
made in the Carthaginian fashion, with skins of kids, and 
exhibited some Samian 1? vessels, as if Diogenes the Cynic 
had been dead, and not as if he were paying respect to the 
obsequies of that godlike Africanus; a man with respect 
to whom Maximus, when he was pronouncing his funeral 
panegyric on the day of his death, expressed his gratitude 
to the immortal gods for having caused that man to be 
born in this republic above all others, for that it was quite 
inevitable that the sovereignty of the world must belong 
to that state of which he was a citizen. At the celebration 
of the obsequies of such a man the Roman people was 
very indignant at the perverse wisdom of Tubero, and 
therefore he, a most upright man, a most virtuous citizen, 
though he was the grandson of Lucius Paullus, the sister’s 
son, as I have said before, of Publius Africanus, lost the 
pretorship by his kid skins. 

The Roman people disapproves of private luxury, but 
admires public magnificence. It does not love profuse 
banquets, still less does it love sordid and uncivilized be- 
haviour. It makes a proper distinction between different 
duties and different seasons, and allows of vicissitudes of 
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labour and pleasure. For as to what you say that it is not 
right for men’s minds to be influenced, in appointing 
magistrates, by any other consideration than that of the 
worth of the candidates, this principle even you yourself 
—you, a man of the greatest worth—do not in every case 
adhere to. For why do you ask any one to take pains 
for you, to assist you? You ask me to make you gov- 
ernor over myself, to intrust myself to you. What is the 
meaning of this? Ought I to be asked this by you, or 
should not you rather be asked by me to undertake labour 
and danger for the sake of my safety? Nay more, why 
is it that you have a nomenclator 13 with you? for in so 
doing you are practising a trick and a deceit. For if it be 
an honourable thing for your fellow-citizens to be ad- 
dressed by name by you, it is a shameful thing for them 
to be better known to your servant than to yourself. If, 
though you know them yourself, it seems better to use 
a prompter, why do you sometimes address them before 
he has whispered their names in your ear? Why, again, 
when he has reminded you of them, do you salute them 
as if you knew them yourself? And why, after you are 
once elected, are you more careless about saluting them 
at all? If you regulate all these things by the usages of 
the city, it is all right; but if you choose to weigh them 
by the precepts of your sect, they will be found to be 
entirely wrong. Those enjoyments, then, of games, of 
gladiators, and banquets, all of which our ancestors desired, 
are not to be taken away from the Roman people, nor 
ought candidates to be forbidden the exercise of that kind- 
ness which is liberality rather than bribery. 

Oh, but it is the interest of the republic that has in- 
duced you to become a prosecutor. I do believe, O Cato, 
that you have come forward under the influence of those 
feelings and of that opinion. But you err out of igno- 
rance. That which I am doing, O judges, I am doing out 
of regard to my friendship for Lucius Murena and to his 
own worth, and I also do assert and call you all to witness 
that I am doing it for the sake of peace, of tranquility, of 
concord, of liberty, of safety—ay, even for the sake of the 
lives of us all. Listen, O judges, listen to the consul—I 
will not speak with undue arrogance, I will only say, who 
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devotes all his thoughts day and night to the republic. 
Lucius Catiline did not despise and scorn the republic to 
such a degree as to think that with the forces which he 
took away with him he could subdue this city. The con- 
tagion of that wickedness spreads more widely than any 
one believes: more men are implicated in it than people 
are aware of. It is within the city—the Trojan horse, I 
say, is within the city; but you shall never be surprised 
sleeping by that while I am consul. You ask of me why 
I am afraid of Catiline? I am not; and I have taken care 
that no one should have any reason to be afraid of him; 
but I do say that those soldiers of his, whom I see present 
here, are objects of fear: nor is the army which Lucius 
Catiline now has with him as formidable as those men are 
who are said to have deserted that army; for they have not 
deserted it, but they have’ been left by him as spies, as men 
placed in ambuscade, to threaten our lives and liberties. 
Those men are very anxious that an upright consul and 
an able general, a man connected both by nature and by 
fortune with the safety of the republic, should by your de- 
cision be removed from the office of protecting the city, 
from the guardianship of the state. Their swords and their 
audacity I have procured the rejection of in the campus, 
I have disarmed them in the forum, I have often checked 
them at my own house; but if you now give them up one 
of the consuls, they will have gained much more by your 
votes than by their own swords. That which I, in spite 
of the resistance of many, have managed and carried 
through—namely, that on the first of January there should 
be two consuls in the republic—is of great consequence, 
O judges. Never believe that by consuls of moderate abili- 
ties, or by the ordinary modes of proceeding. ... It is 
not some unjust law, some mischievous bribery, or some 
improprieties in the republic that have just been heard of, 
that are the real objects for your inquiry now. Plans have 
been formed in this state, O judges, for destroying the 
city, for massacring the citizens, for extinguishing the 
Roman name. They are citizens—citizens, I say (if indeed 
it is lawful to call them by this name), who are forming 
and have formed these plans respecting their own coun- 
try. Every day I am counteracting their designs, disarm- 
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ing their audacity, resisting their wickedness. But I warn 
you, O judges; my consulship is now just at an end. Do 
not refuse me a successor in my diligence; do not refuse 
me him to whom I am anxious to deliver over the republic 
in a sound condition, that he may defend it from these 
great dangers. 

And do you not see, O judges, what other evil there 
is added to these evils? I am addressing you—you, O 
Cato. Do you not foresee a storm in your year of office? 
for in yesterday’s assembly there thundered out the mis- 
chievous voice of a tribune !* elect, one of your own col- 
leagues; against whom your own mind took many pre- 
cautions, and so, too, did all good men, when they invited 
you to stand for the tribuneship. Everything which has 
been plotted for the last three years, from the time when 
you know that the design of massacring the Senate was 
first formed by Lucius Catiline and by Cnzeus Piso, is now 
breaking out on these days, in these months, at this time. 
What place is there, O judges, what time, what day, what 
night is there, that I have not been delivered and escaped 
from their plots and attacks, not only by my own prudence, 
but much more by the providence of the gods? It was 
not that they wished to slay me as an individual, but that 
they wished to get rid of a vigilant consul, and to remove 
him from the guardianship of the republic; and they would 
be just as glad, O Cato, to remove you too, if they could 
by any means contrive to do so; and, believe me, that is 
what they are wishing and planning to do. They see how 
much courage, how much ability, how much authority, 
how much protection for the republic there is in you; but 
they think that, when they have once seen the power of 
the tribunes stripped of the support which it derives from 
the authority and assistance of the consuls, they will then 
find it easier to crush you when you are deprived of your 
arms and vigour. For they have no fear of another consul 
being elected in the place of this one; they see that that 
will depend upon your colleagues; they hope that Silanus, 
an illustrious man, will be exposed to their attacks with- 
out any colleague; and that so will you without any con- 
sul; and that so will the republic without any protector. 
When such are our circumstances and such our perils, it 
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becomes you, O Marcus Cato, who have been born, not 
for my good, nor for your own good, but for that of your 
country, to perceive what are their real objects; to retain 
as your assistant, and defender, and partner in the republic, 
a consul who has no private desires to gratify, a consul 
(as this season particularly requires) formed by fortune 
to court ease, but by knowledge to carry on war, and by 
courage and practice to discharge in a proper manner what- 
ever business you can impose upon him. 

Although the whole power of providing for this rests 
with you, O judges—you, in this cause, are the masters 
and directors of the whole republic—if Lucius Catiline, 
with his council of infamous men whom he took out with 
him, could give his decision in this case, he would condemn 
Lucius Murena; if he could put him to death, he would. 
For his plans require the republic to be deprived of every 
sort of aid; they require the number of generals who may 
be opposed to his frenzy to be diminished; they require 
that greater power should be given to the tribunes of the 
people, when they have driven away their adversary, to 
raise sedition and discord. Will, then, thoroughly hon- 
ourable and wise men, chosen out of the most dignified 
orders of the state, give the same decision that most profli- 
gate gladiator, the enemy of the republic, would give? 
Believe me, O judges, in this case you are deciding not 
only about the safety of Lucius Murena, but also on your 
own. We are in a situation of extreme danger; there is 
no means now of repairing the losses which we have already 
sustained, or of recovering the ground which we have lost. 
We must take care not only not to diminish the resources 
which we still have, but to provide ourselves with addi- 
tional ones if that be possible. For the enemy is not on 
the Anio, which in the time of the Punic war appeared a 
most terrible thing, but he is in the city, in the forum 
(O ye immortal gods! this can not be said without a 
groan); there are even some enemies in this sacred temple 
of the republic, in the very Senate-house itself. May the 
gods grant that my colleague, that most gallant man, may 
be able in arms to overtake and crush this impious piratical 
war of Catiline’s! I, in the garb of peace, with you and 
all virtuous men for my assistants, will endeavour by my 
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prudence to divide and destroy the dangers which the re- 
public is pregnant with and about to bring forth. But 
still, what will be the consequences if these things slip 
through our hands and remain in vigour till the ensuing 
year? There will be but one consul; and he will have suf- 
ficient occupation not in conducting a war, but in manag- 
ing the election of a colleague. Those who will hinder 
him... 

That intolerable pest, . . . will break forth wherever 
it can find room; and even now it is threatening the Roman 
people; soon it will descend upon the suburban districts; 
frenzy will range at large among the camp, fear in the 
Senate-house, conspiracy in the forum, an army in the 
Campus Martius, and devastation all over the country. 
In every habitation, and in every place, we shall live in 
fear of fire and sword. And yet all these evils, which have 
been so long making ready against us, if the republic is 
fortified by its natural means of protection, will be easily 
put down by the counsels of the magistrates and the dili- 
gence of private individuals. 

And as this is the case, O judges, in the first place for 
the sake of the republic, than which nothing ought to be 
of more importance in the eyes of every one, I do warn 
you, as I am entitled to do by my extreme diligence in the 
cause of the republic, which is well known to all of you— 
I do exhort you, as my consular authority gives me a right 
to do—I do entreat you, as the magnitude of the danger 
justifies me in doing, to provide for the tranquility, for 
the peace, for the safety, for the lives of yourselves and of 
all the rest of your fellow-citizens. In the next place, I 
do appeal to your good faith, O judges (whether you may 
think that I do so in the spirit of an advocate or a friend 
signifies but little), and beg of you not to overwhelm the 
recent exaltation of Lucius Murena, an unfortunate man, 
of one oppressed both by bodily disease and by vexation 
of mind, by a fresh cause for mourning. He has been lately 
distinguished by the greatest kindness of the Roman peo- 
ple, and has seemed fortunate in being the first man to 
bring the honours of the consulship into an old family 
and a most ancient municipality. Now, in a mourning 
and unbecoming garb, debilitated by sickness, worn out 
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with tears and grief, he is a suppliant to you, O judges, 
invoking your good faith, imploring your pity, fixing all 
his hopes on your power and your assistance. Do not, in 
the name of the immortal gods, O judges, deprive him 
not only of that office which he thought conferred addi- 
tional honour on him, and at the same time of all the hon- 
ours which he had gained before, and of all his dignity 
and fortune. And, O judges, what Lucius Murena is beg- 
ging and entreating of you is no more than this: that if 
he has done no injury unjustly to any one, if he has offended 
no man’s ears or inclination, if he has never (to say the 
least) given any one reason to hate him either at home 
or when engaged in war, he may in that case find among 
you moderation in judging, and a refuge for men in dejec- 
tion, and assistance for modest merit. The deprivation of 
the consulship is a measure calculated to excite great feel- 
ings of pity, O judges. For with the consulship every- 
thing else is taken away too. And at such times as these 
the consulship itself is hardly a thing to envy a man. For 
it is exposed to the harangues of seditious men, to the 
plots of conspirators, to the attacks of Catiline. It is op- 
posed single-handed to every danger, and to every sort of 
unpopularity. So that, O judges, I do not see what there 
is in this beautiful consulship which need be grudged to 
Murena, or to any other man among us. But those things 
in it which are calculated to make a man an object of pity 
are visible to my eyes, and you too can clearly see and 
comprehend them. 

If (may Jupiter avert the omen!) you condemn this 
man by your decision, where is the unhappy man to turn? 
Home? What, that he may see that image of that most 
illustrious man his father, which a few days ago he beheld 
crowned with laurel when men were congratulating him 
on his election, now in mourning and lamentation at his 
disgrace? Or to his mother, who, wretched woman, hav- 
ing lately embraced her son as consul, is now in all the 
torments of anxiety lest she should but a short time after- 
ward behold that same son stripped of all his dignity? 
But why do I speak of his home or of his mother when 
the new punishment of the law deprives him of home, and 
parent, and of the intercourse with and sight of all his 
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relations? Shall the wretched man then go into banish- 
ment? Whither shall he go? Shall he go to the east, 
where he was for many years lieutenant, where he com- 
manded armies, and performed many great exploits? But 
it is a most painful thing to return to a place in disgrace, 
from which you have departed in honour. Shall he hide 
himself in the opposite regions of the earth, so as to let 
transalpine Gaul see the same man grieving and mourn- 
ing whom it lately saw with the greatest joy exercising 
the highest authority? In that same province, moreover, 
with what feelings will he behold Caius Murena, his own 
brother? What will be the grief of the one, what will 
be the agony of the other? What will be the lamentations 
of both? How great will the vicissitudes of fortune ap- 
pear, and what a change will there be in every one’s con- 
versation, when in the very places in which a few days 
before messengers and letters had repeated, with every 
indication of joy, that Murena had been made consul—in 
the very places from which his own friends and his heredi- 
tary connections flocked to Rome for the purpose of con- 
gratulating him, he himself arrives on a sudden as the 
messenger of his own misfortune! And if these things 
seem bitter, and miserable, and grievous—if they are most 
foreign to your general clemency and merciful disposi- 
tion, O judges, then maintain the kindness done to him 
by the Roman people; restore the consul to the republic; 
grant this to his own modesty, grant it to his dead father, 
grant it to his race and family, grant it also to Lanuvium, 
that most honourable municipality, the whole population 
of which you have seen watching this cause with tears 
and mourning. Do not tear from his ancestral sacrifices 
to Juno Sospita, to whom all consuls are bound to offer 
sacrifice, a consul who is so peculiarly her own. Him, if 
my recommendation has any weight, if my solemn asser- 
tion has any authority, I now recommend to you, O judges 
—I, the consul, recommend him to you as consul, promis- 
ing and undertaking that he will prove most desirous of 
tranquility, most anxious to consult the interests of vir- 
tuous men, very active against sedition, very brave in war, 
and an irreconcilable enemy to this conspiracy, which is 
at this moment seeking to undermine the republic. 
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NOTES 


1 The comitia centuriata, or, as they were sometimes called, majora, 
were the assembly in which the people gave their votes according to 
the classification instituted by Servius Tullius; they were held in the 
Campus Martius without the city, and in reference to their military 
organization they were summoned by the sound of the horn, not by the 
voice of the lictor. All magistrates were elected in these comitia. 

? There had been several previous laws against bribery and cor- 
ruption (de ambitu). The Lex Acilia, passed B. c. 67, imposed a fine 
on the offending party, with exclusion from the Senate, and from all 
public offices. The Lex Tullia, passed in Cicero’s consulship, added 
banishment for ten years; and, among other restrictions, forbade any 
one to exhibit gladiators within two years of his being a candidate, 
unless he was required to do so on a fixed day by a testator’s will. 

$ The toga pretexta was a robe bordered with purple, worn by the 
higher magistrates, and by free-born children till they arrived at the 
age of manhood. 

‘This refers to the time of Appius the decemvir, when the soldiers, 
at the call of Virginius, after the death of Virginia, occupied the Aven- 
tine, and were joined by great part of the plebs, demanding the aboli- 
tion of the decemvirate. 

8 The Latin strictly is, “ pierce the eyes of ravens.” It was a pro- 
verbial expression. 

*Coemptio was “a ceremony of marriage consisting in a mock 
sale, whereby the bride and bridegroom sold themselves to each other.” 
Riddle in voce. “Coemptio was effected by mancipatio, and conse- 
quently the wife was in mancipio.” (Smith, “ Dict. Ant.,” p. 603, $ v, 
v. Marriage [Roman]). 

TIn the comitia centuriata the people voted in their centuries; the 
order in which the centuries voted was decided by lot, and that which 
gave its vote first was called the centuria prerogativa. The question 
of a tribus prerogativa is a more disputed point; but on this see 
Smith, “ Dict. Ant.,” p. 997, v. Tribus (Roman). 

* This refers to the law of Lucius Roscius Otho (called Roscia Lex 
by Horace), by which the fourteen rows of seats next to those of the 
senators were reserved for the knights. 

° This was not the Manilian law, in support of which Cicero spoke, to 
confer the command in Asia on Pompeius; but a law enacting that the 
votes shonld be counted without any regard to the centuries in which 
they were given; but this law was repealed soon after its enactment. 

10° Cato was tribune elect. 

” Besides the classes into which the centuries were divided, and 
the four supernumerary centuries of accensi, velati, proletarii, and 
capite censi, there were three centuries classed according to their occu- 
pation: the fabri, or carpenters, who were attached to the centuries 
of the first class; the cornicines, or hornblowers, and liticines, or 
trumpeters, who were reckoned with the fourth class. 

” Samian vessels were made of an inferior earthenware; Cartha- 
ginian couches were very low and narrow. 

2 The nomenclator was a slave who accompanied the candidate in 
going his rounds, and told him the name of every one he met, so that he 
might be able to accost themas if they were personally known to himself. 

“He means Quintus Metellus Nepos, the same man who after- 
ward prevented his making an address to the people on his resigning 
his consulship. 
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Marcus Claudius Marcellus was descended from the most illustri- 
ous families at Rome, and had been consul with Servins Sulpicius 
Rufus; in which office he had given great offence to Cæsar by mak- 
ing a motion in the Senate to deprive him of his command; and in 
the civil war he espoused the side of Pompeins, and had been present 
at the battle of Pharsalia, after which he retired to Lesbos. But 
after some time the whole Senate interceded with Cæsar to pardon 
him, and to allow him to return to his country. And when he 
yielded to their entreaties, Cicero made the following speech, thank- 
ing Cæsar for his magnanimity, though he had, as he says himself, 
determined to say nothing; bnt he was afraid that if he continned 
silent Cæsar would interpret it as a proof that he despaired of the 
republic. 

Cesar, though he saw the Senate unanimons in their petition 
for Marcellns, yet had the motion for his pardon put to the vote, and 
called for the opinion of every individual senator on it. Cicero ap- 
pears at this time to have believed that Casar intended to restore the 
republic. 


T= day, O ‘conscript fathers, has brought with it 
an end to the long silence in which I have of late 
indulged; not out of any fear, but partly from sor- 
row, partly from modesty; and at the same time it has 
revived in me my ancient habit of saying what my wishes 
and opinions are. For I can not by any means pass over 
in silence such great humanity, such unprecedented and 
unheard-of clemency, such moderation in the exercise of 
supreme and universal power, such incredible and almost 
godlike wisdom. For now that Marcus Marcellus, O con- 
script fathers, has been restored to you and the republic, 
I think that not only his voice and authority are preserved 
and restored to you and to the republic, but my own also. 

For I was concerned, O conscript fathers, and most 
exceedingly grieved, when I saw such a man as he is, who 
had espoused the same cause which I myself had, not en- 
. joying the same good fortune as myself; nor was I able 
to persuade myself to think it right or fair that I should 
be going on in my usual routine, while that rival and imi- 
tator of my zeal and labours, who had been a companion 
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and comrade of mine throughout, was separated from me. 
Therefore you, O Caius Cæsar, have reopened to me my 
former habits of life, which were closed up, and you have 
raised, as it were, a standard to all these men, as a sort 
of token to lead them to entertain hopes of the general 
welfare of the republic. For it was seen by me before 
in many instances, and especially in my own, and now 
it is clearly understood by everybody, since you have 
granted Marcus Marcellus to the Senate and people of 
Rome, in spite of your recollection of all the injuries you 
have received at his hands, that you prefer the authority 
of this order and the dignity of the republic to the indul- 
gence of your own resentment or your own suspicions. 

He, indeed, has this day reaped the greatest possible 
reward for the virtuous tenor of his previous life; in the 
great unanimity of the Senate in his favour, and also in 
your own most dignified and important opinion of him. 
And from this you, in truth, must perceive what great 
credit there is in conferring a kindness when there is such 
glory to be got even by receiving one. And he, too, is 
fortunate whose safety is now the cause of scarcely less 
joy to all other men than it will be to himself when he 
is informed of it. And this honour has deservedly and 
most rightfully fallen to his lot. For who is superior to 
him either in nobleness of birth, or in honesty, or in zeal 
for virtuous studies, or in purity of life, or in any descrip- 
tion whatever of excellence. 

No one is blessed with such a stream of genius, no 
one is endowed with such vigour and richness of eloquence, , 
either as a speaker or as a writer, as to be able, I will not 
say to extol, but even, O Caius Cesar, plainly to relate all 
your achievements. Nevertheless, I assert, and with your 
leave I maintain, that in all of them you never gained 
greater and truer glory than you have acquired this day. 
I am accustomed often to keep this idea before my eyes, 
and often to affirm in frequent conversations, that all the 
exploits of our own generals, all those of foreign nations 
and of most powerful states, all the mighty deeds of the 
most illustrious monarchs, can be compared with yours 
neither in the magnitude of your wars, nor in the num- 
ber of your battles, nor in the variety of countries which 
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you have conquered, nor in the rapidity of your conquests, 
nor in the great difference of character with which your 
wars have been marked; and that those countries the most 
remote from each other could not be travelled over more 
rapidly by any one in a journey than they have been visited 
by your, I will not say journeys, but victories. 

And if I were not to admit that those actions are so 
great that scarcely any man’s mind or comprehension is 
capable of doing justice to them, I should be very sense- 
less. But there are other actions greater than those. For 
some people are in the habit of disparaging military glory, 
and of denying the whole of it to the generals, and of 
giving the multitude a share of it also, so that it may not 
be the peculiar property of the commanders. And, no 
doubt, in the affairs of war, the valour of the troops, the 
advantages of situation, the assistance of allies, fleets, and 
supplies, have great influence; and a most important share 
in all such transactions Fortune claims for herself as of her 
right, and whatever has been done successfully she con- 
siders almost entirely as her own work. 

But in this glory, O Caius Cesar, which you have just 
earned, you have no partner. The whole of this, however 
great it may be—and surely it is as great as possible—the 
whole of it, I say, is your own. The centurion can claim 
for himself no share of that praise, neither can the pre- 
fect, nor the battalion, nor the squadron. Nay, even that 
very mistress of all human affairs, Fortune herself, can not 
thrust herself into any participation in that glory she yields 
to you; she confesses that it is all your own, your peculiar 
private desert. For rashness is never united with wisdom, 
nor is chance ever admitted to regulate affairs conducted 
with prudence. 

You have subdued nations, savage in their barbarism, 
countless in their numbers, boundless, if we regard the 
extent of country peopled by them, and rich in every kind 
of resource; but still you were only conquering things, 
the nature and condition of which were such that they could 
be overcome by force. For there is no strength so great 
that it can not be weakened and broken by arms and vio- 
lence. But to subdue one’s inclinations, to master one’s 
angry feelings, to be moderate in the hour of victory, to 
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not merely raise from the ground a prostrate adversary, 
eminent for noble birth, for genius, and for virtue, but 
even to increase his previous dignity—they are actions 
of such a nature that the man who does them I do not 
compare with the most illustrious man, but I consider 
equal to God. 

Therefore, O Caius Cæsar, those military glories of 
yours will be celebrated not only in our own literature and 
language, but in those of almost all nations; nor is there 
any age which will ever be silent about your praises. But 
still deeds of that sort, somehow or other, even when they 
are read, appear to be overwhelmed with the cries of the 
soldiers and the sound of the trumpets. But when we hear 
or read of anything which has been done with clemency, 
with humanity, with justice, with moderation, and with 
wisdom, especially in a time of anger, which is very ad- 
verse to prudence, and in the hour of victory, which is 
naturally insolent and haughty, with what ardour are we 
then inflamed (even if the actions are not such as have 
really been performed, but are only fabulous), so as often 
to love those whom we have never seen! But as for you, 
whom we behold present among us, whose mind, and feel- 
ings, and countenance, we at this moment see to be such 
that you wish to preserve everything which the fortune 
of war has Jeft to the republic, oh, with what praises must 
we extol you? with what zeal must we follow you? with 
what affection must we devote ourselves to you? The very 
walls, I declare, the very walls of this Senate-house appear 
to me eager to return you thanks; because, in a short time, 
you will have restored their ancient authority to this ven- 
erable abode of themselves and of their ancestors. 

In truth, O conscript fathers, when I just now, in com- 
mon with you, beheld the tears of Caius Marcellus, a most 
virtuous man, endowed with a never-to-be-forgotten affec- 
tion for his brother, the recollection of all the Marcelli 
presented itself to my heart. For you, O Cesar, have, by 
preserving Marcus Marcellus, restored their dignity even 
to those Marcelli who are dead, and you have saved that 
most noble family, now reduced to a small number, from 
perishing. You, therefore, justly prefer this day to all 
the splendid and innumerable congratulations which at 
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different times have been addressed to you. For this ex- 
ploit is your own alone; the other achievements which 
have been performed by you as general were great indeed, 
but still they were performed by the agency of a great 
and numerous band of comrades. But in this exploit 
you are the general, and you are your own sole comrade: 
and the act itself is such that no lapse of time will ever 
put an end to your monuments and trophies; for there is 
nothing which is wrought by manual labour which time 
will not some time or other impair or destroy; but this 
justice and lenity of yours will every day grow brighter 
and brighter, so that, in proportion as time takes away 
from the effect of your deed, in the same degree it will 
add to your glory. And you had already surpassed all 
other conquerors in civil wars, in equity, and clemency, 
but this day you have surpassed even yourself. I fear that 
this which I am saying can not, when it is only heard, 
be understood as fully as I myself think and feel it; you 
appear to have surpassed victory itself, since you have 
remitted’ in favour of the conquered those things which 
victory had put in your power. For though, by the con- 
ditions of the victory itself, we who were conquered were 
all ruined, we still have been preserved by the deliberate 
decision of your clemency. You, therefore, deserve to be 
the only man who is never conquered, since you conquer 
the conditions and the violent privileges of victory itself. 

And, O conscript fathers, remark how widely this de- 
cision of Caius Cæsar extends. For by it all of us who, 
under the compulsion of some miserable and fatal destiny 
of the republic, were driven to take up arms as we did, 
though we are still not free from the fault of having erred 
as men may, are at all events released from all imputation 
of wickedness. For when, at your entreaty, he preserved 
Marcus Marcellus to the republic, he, at the same time, 
restored me to myself and to the republic though no one 
entreated him in my favour, and he restored all the other 
most honourable men who were in the same case to our- 
selves and to their country; whom you now behold in 
numbers and dignity present in this very assembly. He 
has not brought his enemies into the Senate-house; but 
he has decided that the war was undertaken by most of 
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them rather out of ignorance, and because of some un- 
grounded and empty fear, than out of either any depraved 
desires or cruelty. 

And in that war I always thought it right to listen to 
all proposals that gave any hope of peace, and I always 
grieved that not only peace, but that even the language of 
those citizens who asked for peace should be rejected. 
For I never approved of either that or of any civil war 
whatever; and my counsels were always allied to peace 
and peaceful measures, not to war and arms. I followed 
the man from my own private feelings, not because of my 
judgment of his public conduct; and the faithful recollec- 
tion of the grateful disposition which I cherish had so 
much influence with me that, though I had not only no 
desire for victory, but no hope even of it, I rushed on, 
knowingly, and with my eyes open, as it were, to a volun- 
tary death. And, indeed, my sentiments in the matter 
were not at all concealed; for in this assembly, before any 
decisive steps were taken either way, I said many things 
in favour of peace, and even while the war was going on 
I retained the same opinions, even at the risk of my life.! 
And from this fact no one will form so unjust an opinion 
as to doubt what Czsar’s own inclination respecting the 
war was, when, the moment that it was in his power, 
he declared his opinion in favour of saving the advisers 
of peace, but showed his anger against the others. And, 
perhaps, that was not very strange at a time when the 
event of the war was still uncertain, and its fortune still 
undecided. But he who, when victorious, attaches him- 
self to the advisers of peace, plainly declares that he would 
have preferred having no war at all even to conquering. 

And in this matter I myself am a witness in favour 
of Marcus Marcellus. For as our opinions have at all 
times agreed in time of peace, so did they then in respect 
to that war. How often have I seen him affected with 
the deepest grief at the insolence of certain men, and dread- 
ing also the ferocity of victory! On which account your 
liberality, O Caius Cæsar, ought to be more acceptable 
to us who have seen those things. For now we may com- 
pare, not the causes of the two parties together, but the use 
which each would have made of victory. We have seen 
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your victory terminated at once by the result of your bat- 
tles; we have seen no sword unsheathed in the city. The 
citizens whom we have lost were stricken down by the 
force of Mars, not by evil feelings let loose by victory; so 
that no man can doubt that Caius Czsar would even raise 
many from the dead if that were possible, since he does 
preserve all those of that army that he can. 

But of the other party I will say no more than what 
we were all afraid of at the time—namely, that theirs would 
have been too angry a victory. For some of them were 
in the habit of indulging in threats not only against those 
of their enemies who were in arms, but even against those 
who remained quiet; and they used to say that the matter 
to be considered was not what each man had thought, but 
where he had been. So that it appears to me that the 
immortal gods, even if they were inflicting punishment 
on the Roman people for some offence, when they stirred 
up so serious and melancholy a civil war, are at length 
appeased, or at all events satiated, and have now made all 
our hopes of safety depend on the clemency and wisdom 
of the conqueror. 

Rejoice, then, in that admirable and virtuous disposi- 
tion of yours; and enjoy not only your fortune and glory, 
but also your own natural good qualities and amiable in- 
clinations and manners, for those are the things which 
produce the greatest fruit and pleasure to a wise man. 
When you call to mind your other achievements, although 
you will often congratulate yourself on your valour, still 
you will often have reason to thank your good fortune 
also. But as often as you think of us whom you have chosen 
to live safely in the republic as well as yourself, you will 
be thinking at the same time of your own exceeding kind- 
ness, of your own incredible liberality, of your own unex- 
ampled wisdom; qualities which I will venture to call not 
only the greatest, but the only real blessings. For there 
is so much splendour in genuine glory, so much dignity 
in magnanimity and real practical wisdom, that these quali- 
ties appear to be given to a man by virtue, while all other 
advantages seem only lent to him by fortune. 

Be not wearied then in the preservation of virtuous 
men, especially of those who have fallen, not from any evil 
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desires or depravity of disposition, but merely from an 
opinion of their duty—a foolish and erroneous one perhaps, 
but certainly not a wicked one—and because they were 
misled by imaginary claims which they fancied the republic 
had on them. For it is no fault of yours if some people 
were afraid of you; and, on the other hand, it is your great- 
est praise that they have now felt that they had no reason 
to fear you. 

But now I come to those severe complaints, and to 
those most terrible suspicions that you have given utter- 
ance to; of dangers which should be guarded against not 
more by you yourself than by all the citizens, and most 
especially by us who have been preserved by you. And 
although I trust that the suspicion is an ungrounded one, 
still I will not speak so as to make light of it. For caution 
for you is caution for ourselves. So that, if we must err 
on one side or the other, I would rather appear too fear- 
ful than not sufficiently prudent. But still, who is there 
so frantic? Any one of your own friends? And yet who 
are more your friends than those to whom you have re- 
stored safety which they did not venture to hope for? Any 
one of that number who were with you? It is not credible 
that any man should be so insane as not to prefer the life 
of that man who was his general when he obtained the 
greatest advantages of all sorts to his own. But if your 
friends have no thoughts of wickedness, need you take 
precautions lest your enemies may be entertaining such? 
Who are they? For all those men who were your enemies 
have either already lost their lives through their obstinacy 
or else have preserved them through your mercy; so that 
either none of your enemies survive or those who do sur- 
vive are your most devoted friends. 

But still, as there are so many hiding places and so 
many dark corners in men’s minds, let us increase your 
suspicions, for by so doing we shall at the same time in- 
crease your diligence. For who is there so ignorant of 
everything, so very new to the affairs of the republic, so 
entirely destitute of thought either for his own or for the 
general safety, as not to understand that his own safety 
is bound up with yours? that the lives of all men depend 
on your single existence? I myself, in truth, while I think 
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of you day and night—as I ought to do—fear only the 
chances to which all men are liable, and the uncertain 
events of health and the frail tenure of our common nature, 
and I grieve that, while the republic ought to be immortal, 
it depends wholly on the life of one mortal man. But if 
to the chances of human life and the uncertain condition 
of man’s health there were to be added also any conspiracy 
of wickedness and treachery, then what god should we 
think able to assist the republic, even if he were to desire 
to do so? 

All things, O Caius Cæsar, which you now see lying 
stricken and prostrate—as it was inevitable that they should 
be—through the violence of war, must now be raised up 
again by you alone. The courts of justice must be re- 
established, confidence must be restored, licentiousness 
must be repressed, the increase of population must be 
encouraged, everything which has become lax and dis- 
ordered must be braced up and strengthened by strict laws. 
In so vast a civil war, when there was such ardour of feel- 
ing and of warlike preparation on both sides, it was impos- 
sible but that—whatever the ultimate result of the war 
might be—the republic which had been violently shaken 
by it should lose many ornaments of its dignity and many 
bulwarks of its security, and that each general should do 
many things while in arms, which he would have forbidden 
to have been done while clad in the garb of peace. And 
all those wounds of war thus inflicted now require your 
attention, and there is no one except you who is able to 
heal them. Therefore I was concerned when I heard that 
celebrated and wise saying of yours, “I have lived long 
enough to satisfy either Nature or glory.” Sufficiently 
long, if you please, for Nature, and I will add, if you like, 
for glory; but, which is of the greatest consequence of 
all, certainly not long enough for your country. 

Give up then, I entreat you, that wisdom of learned 
men shown in their contempt of death; do not be wise 
at our expense. For it has often come to my ears that 
you are in the habit of using that expression much too 
frequently—that you have lived long enough for your- 
self. I dare say you have; but I could only be willing to 
hear you say so if you lived for yourself alone, or if you 
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had been born for yourself alone. But as it is—as your 
exploits have brought the safety of all the citizens and the 
entire republic to a dependence on you—you are so far 
from having completed your greatest labours that you 
have not even laid the foundations which you design to 
lay. And will you then limit your life not by the welfare 
of the republic, but by the tranquility of your own mind? 
What will you do if that is not even sufficient for your 
glory, of which—wise man though you be—you will not 
deny that you are exceedingly desirous? ‘Is it then,” 
you will say, “but small glory that we shall leave behind 
us?” It may, indeed, be sufficient for others, however 
many they may be, and insufficient for you alone. For 
whatever it is, however ample it may be, it certainly is 
insufficient, as long as there is anything greater still. And 
if, O Caius Cæsar, this was to be the result of your immor- 
tal achievements, that after conquering all your enemies 
you were to leave the republic in the state in which it now 
‘is; then beware, I beg of you, lest your virtue should earn 
admiration rather than solid glory; since the glory which 
is illustrious and which is celebrated abroad is the fame of 
many and great services done either to one’s own friends, 
or to one’s country, or to the whole race of mankind. 
This, then, is the part which remains to you; this is 
the cause which you have before you; this is what you 
must now labour at—to settle the republic, and to enjoy 
it yourself, as the first of its citizens, in the greatest tran- 
quility and peacefulness. And then, if you please, when 
you have discharged the obligations which you owe to 
your country, and when you have satisfied Nature herself 
with the devotion of your life, then you may say that 
you have lived long enough. For what is the meaning 
of this very word “long” when applied to what has an 
end? And when the end comes, then all past pleasure is 
to be accounted as nothing, because there is none to come 
after it. Although that spirit of yours has never been 
content with this narrow space which Nature has afforded 
us to live in, but has always been inflamed with a desire 
of immortality. Nor is this to be considered your life 
which is contained in your body and in your breath. That 
—that, I say, is your life, which will flourish in the memory 
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of all ages; which posterity will cherish; which eternity 
itself will always preserve. This is what you must be sub- 
servient to; it is to this that you ought to display yourself; 
which, indeed, has long ago had many actions of yours 
to admire, and which now is expecting some which it may 
also praise. 

Unquestionably posterity will stand amazed when they 
hear and read of your military commands—of the prov- 
inces which you have added to the empire—of the Rhine, 
of the ocean, of the Nile, all made subject to us—of your 
countless battles, of your incredible victories, of your in- 
numerable monuments and triumphs. But unless this city 
is now securely settled by your counsels and by your insti- 
tutions, your name will indeed be talked about very ex- 
tensively, but your glory will have no secure abode, no 
sure home in which to repose. There will be also among 
those who shall be born hereafter, as there has been among 
us, great disputes, when some with their praises will extol 
your exploits to the skies, and others, perhaps, will miss 
something in them—and that, too, the most important 
thing of all—unless you extinguish the conflagration of 
civil war by the safety of the country, so that the one shall 
appear to have been the effect of destiny and the other the 
work of your own practical wisdom. Have regard, then, 
to those judges who will judge you many ages afterward, 
and who will very likely judge you more honestly than 
we can. For their judgment will be unbiassed by affection 
or by ambition, and at the same time it will be untainted 
by hatred or by envy. And even if it will be incapable 
of affecting you at that time (which is the false opinion 
held by some men), at all events it concerns you now to 
conduct yourself in such a manner that no oblivion shall 
ever be able to obscure your praises. 

The inclinations of the citizens have been very diverse, 
and their opinions much distracted; for we showed our 
variance not only by our counsels and desires, but by arms 
and warlike operations. And there was obscurity in the 
designs of and contention between the most illustrious 
generals: many doubted which was the best side; many, 
what was expedient for themselves; many, what was be- 
coming; some even felt uncertain as to what it was in their 
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power to do. The republic has at last come to the end of 
this miserable and fatal war; that man has been victorious 
who has not allowed his animosities to be inflamed by good 
fortune, but who has mitigated them by the goodness of 
his disposition, and who did not consider all those with 
whom he was displeased deserving on that account of exile 
or of death. Arms were laid aside by some, were wrested 
from the hands of others. He is an ungrateful and an 
unjust citizen who, when released from the danger of arms, 
still retains, as it were, an armed spirit, so that that man is 
better who fell in battle, who spent his life in the cause. 
For that which seems obstinacy to some people may appear 
constancy in others. But now all dissension is crushed 
by the arms and extinguished by the justice of the con- 
queror; it only remains for all men for the future to be 
animated by one wish, all at least who have not only any 
wisdom at all, but who are at all in their senses. Unless 
you, O Caius Cesar, continue safe, and also in the same 
sentiments as you have displayed on previous occasions, 
and on this day most eminently, we can not be safe either. 
Wherefore we all—we who wish this constitution and these 
things around us to be safe—exhort and entreat you to 
take care of your own life, to consult your own safety; 
and we all promise to you (that I may say also on behalf 
of others what I feel respecting myself), since you think 
that there is still something concealed, against which it 
is necessary to guard—we promise you, I say, not only 
our vigilance and our wariness also to assist in those 
precautions, but we promise to oppose our sides and 
our bodies as a shield against every danger which can 
threaten you. 

But let my speech end with the same sentiment as it 
began. We all, O Caius Cæsar, render you the greatest 
thanks, and we feel even deeper gratitude than we express; 
for all feel the same thing, as you might have perceived 
from the entreaties and tears of all. But because it is not 
necessary for all of them to stand up and say so, they wish 
it at all events that by me, who am forced in some degree 
to rise and speak, should be expressed both all that they 
feel, and all that is becoming, and all that I myself con- 
sider due to Marcus Marcellus, who is thus by you re- 
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stored to this order, and to the Roman people, and to 
the republic. For I feel that all men are exulting, not in 
the safety of one individual alone, but in the general safety 
of all. And as it becomes the greatest possible affection, 
such as I was always well known by all men to have to- 
ward him, so that I scarcely yielded to Caius Marcellus, his 
most excellent and affectionate brother, and certainly to 
no one except him—that love for him which I displayed 
by my solicitude, by my,anxiety, and my exertions, as 
long as there was a doubt of his safety, I certainly ought 
to display at this present time, now that I am relieved from 
my great care and distress and misery on his account. 

Therefore, O Caius Cæsar, I thank you, as ifi—though 
I have not only been preserved in every sort of manner, 
but also loaded with distinctions by you—still, by this 
action of yours, a crowning kindness of the greatest im- 
portance was added to the already innumerable benefits 
which you have heaped upon me, which I did not before 
believe were capable of any augmentation. 


NOTE 


1Cicero was not present at the battle of Pharsalia, but remained at 
Dyrrachium, vexed at his advice being totally disregarded. Cato also 
remained at Dyrrachium. When Labienus brought them the news of 
Pompey’s defeat, Cato offered Cicero the command, as the superior in 
dignity; and Plutarch relates that, on his refusal of it, young Pompey 
was so enraged that he would have killed him on the spot if Cato had 
not prevented him. And this is what Middleton (who quotes the 
sentence in the text) thinks that Cicero is alluding to here. 


ESSAYS 


THE NATURE OF THE GODS! 
BOOK I 


HERE are many things in philosophy, my dear 
Brutus, which are not as yet fully explained to us, 
and particularly (as you very well know) that most 

obscure and difficult question concerning the nature of 
the gods, so extremely necessary both toward a knowl- 
edge of the human mind and the practice of true religion: 
concerning which the opinions of men are so various and 
so different from each other as to lead strongly to the 
inference that ignorance? is the cause or origin of phi- 
losophy, and that the Academic philosophers have been 
prudent in refusing their assent to things uncertain: for 
what is more unbecoming to a wise man than to judge 
rashly? or what rashness is so unworthy of the gravity 
and stability of a philosopher as either to maintain false 
opinions or without the least hesitation to support and 
defend what he has not thoroughly examined and does not 
clearly comprehend? 

In the question now before us the greater part of man- 
kind have united to acknowledge that which is most prob- 
able, and which we are all by nature led to suppose— 
namely, that there are gods. Protagoras doubted whether 
there were any. Diagoras the Melian and Theodorus of 
Cyrene entirely believed there were no such beings. But 
they who have affirmed that there are gods have expressed 
such a variety of sentiments on the subject, and the dis- 
agreement between them is so great, that it would be tire- 
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some to enumerate their opinions; for they give us many 
statements respecting the forms of the gods, and their 
places of abode, and the employment of their lives. And 
these are matters on which the philosophers differ with 
the most exceeding earnestness. But the most consider- 
able part of the dispute is, whether they are wholly inactive; 
totally unemployed, and free from all care and adminis- 
tration of affairs: or, on the contrary, whether all things 
were made and constituted by them from the beginning; 
and whether they wiil continue to be actuated and gov- 
erned by them to eternity. This is one of the greatest 
points in debate; and unless this is.decided mankind must 
necessarily remain in the greatest of errors, and ignorant 
of what is most important to be known. 

For there are some philosophers, both ancient and mod- 
ern, who have conceived that the gods take not the least 
cognizance of human affairs. But if their doctrine be 
true, of what avail is piety, sanctity, or religion? for these 
are feelings and marks of devotion which are offered to 
the gods by men with uprightness and holiness, on the 
ground that men are the objects of the attention of the 
gods, and that many benefits are conferred by the im- 
mortal gods on the human race. But if the gods have 
neither the power nor the inclination to help us; if they 
take no care of us, and pay no regard to our actions; and 
if there is no single advantage which can possibly accrue to 
the life of man; then what reason can we have to pay any 
adoration, or any honours, or to prefer any prayers to 
them? Piety, like the other virtues, can not have any 
connection with vain show or dissimulation; and with- 
out piety neither sanctity nor religion can be supported; 
the total subversion of which must be attended with great 
confusion and disturbance in life. 

I do not even know, if we cast off piety toward the 
gods, but that faith, and all the associations of human 
life, and that most excellent of all virtues, justice, may 
perish with it. 

There are other philosophers, and those, too, very great 
and illustrious men, who conceive the whole world to be 
directed and governed by the will and wisdom of the gods; 
nor do they stop here, but conceive likewise that the deities 
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consult and provide for the preservation of mankind. For 
they think that the fruits, and the other produce of the 
earth, and the seasons, and the variety of weather, and the 
change of climates, by which all the productions of the 
earth are brought to maturity, are designed by the im- 
mortal gods for the use of man. They instance many other 
things, which shall be related in these books, and which 
would almost induce us to believe that the immortal gods 
had made them all expressly and solely for the benefit 
and advantage of men. Against these opinions Carneades 
has advanced so much that what he has said should excite 
a desire in men who are not naturally slothful to search 
after truth; for there is no subject on which the learned, 
as well as the unlearned, differ so strenuously as in this; 
and since their opinions are so various, and so repugnant 
one to another, it is possible that none of them may be, 
and absolutely impossible that more than one should be 
right. 4 

Now in a cause like this I may be able to pacify well- 
meaning opposers, and to confute invidious censurers, so 
as to induce the latter to repent of their unreasonable con- 
tradiction, and the former to be glad to learn; for they 
who admonish one in a friendly spirit should be instructed, 
they who attack one like enemies should be repelled. But 
I observe that the several books which I have lately pub- 
lished è have occasioned much noise and various discourse 
about them, some people wondering what the reason has 
been why I have applied myself so suddenly to the study 
of philosophy, and others desirous of knowing what my 
opinion is on such subjects. I likewise perceive that many 
people wonder at my following that philosophy * chiefly 
which seems to take away the light, and to bury and en- 
velop things in a kind of artificial night; and that I should 
so unexpectedly have taken up the defence of a school 
that has been long neglected and forsaken. But it is a 
mistake to suppose that this application to philosophical 
studies has been sudden on my part. I have applied myself 
to them from my youth, at no small expense of time and 
trouble; and I have been in the habit of philosophizing 
a great deal when I least seemed to think about it: for 
the truth of which I appeal to my orations, which are filled 
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with quotations from philosophers, and to my intimacy 
with those very learned men, who frequented my house and 
conversed daily with me; particularly Diodorus, Philo, 
Antiochus, and Posidonius,® under whom I was bred; and, 
if all the precepts of philosophy are to have reference to 
the conduct of life, I am inclined to think that I have 
advanced, both in public and private affairs, only such 
principles as may be supported by reason and authority. 

But if any one should ask, what has induced me, in 
the decline of life, to write on these subjects, nothing is 
more easily answered; for, when I found myself entirely 
disengaged from business, and the commonwealth reduced 
to the necessity of being governed by the direction and 
care of one man,® I thought it becoming for the sake of 
the public to instruct my countrymen in philosophy; and 
that it would be of importance, and much to the honour 
and commendation of our city, to have such great and 
excellent subjects introduced in the Latin tongue. I the 
less repent of my undertaking, since I plainly see that I 
have excited in many a desire not only of learning, but of 
writing; for we have had several Romans well grounded 
in the learning of the Greeks, who were unable to com- 
municate to their countrymen what they had learned, be- 
cause they looked upon it as impossible to express that in 
Latin which they had received from the Greeks. In this 
point I think I have succeeded so well that what I have 
done is not, even in copiousness of expression, inferior to 
that language. 

Another inducement to it was a melancholy disposition 
of mind and the great and heavy oppression of fortune that 
was upon me; from which, if I could have found any surer 
remedy, I would not have sought relief in this pursuit. 
But I could procure ease by no means better than by not 
only applying myself to books, but by devoting myself 
to the examination of the whole body of philosophy. And 
every part and branch of this is readily discovered when 
every question is propounded in writing; for there is such 
an admirable continuation and series of things that each 
seems connected with the other, and all appear linked to- 
gether and united. 

Now those men who desire to know my own private 
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opinion on every particular subject have more curiosity 
than is necessary. For the force of reason in disputation is 
to be sought after rather than authority, since the authority 
of the teacher is often a disadvantage to those who are 
willing to learn, as they refuse to use their own judgment 
and rely implicitly on him whom they make choice of for 
a preceptor. Nor could I ever approve this custom of the 
Pythagoreans, who, when they affirmed anything in dis- 
putation, and were asked why it was so, used to give this 
answer, “ He himself has said it ”; and this “ he himself,” 
it seems, was Pythagoras. Such was the force of preju- 
dice and opinion that his authority was to prevail even 
without argument or reason. 

They who wonder at my being a follower of this sect in 
particular may find a satisfactory answer in my four books 
of “ Academical Questions.” But I deny that I have un- 
dertaken the protection of what is neglected and forsaken, 
for the opinions of men do not die with them, though they 
may perhaps want the author’s explanation. This manner 
of philosophizing, of disputing all things and assuming 
nothing certainly, was begun by Socrates, revived by Ar- 
cesilaus, confirmed by Carneades, and has descended with 
all its power even to the present age, but I am informed 
that it is now almost exploded even in Greece. However, I 
do not impute that to any fault in the institution of the 
Academy, but to the negligence of mankind. If it is diffi- 
cult to know all the doctrines of any one sect, how much 
more is it to know those of every sect! which, however, 
must necessarily be known to those who resolve, for the 
sake of discovering truth, to dispute for or against all 
philosophers without partiality. 

I do not profess myself to be master of this difficult and 
noble faculty, but I do assert that I have endeavoured to 
make myself so; and it is impossible that they, who choose 
this manner of philosophizing, should not meet at least 
with something worthy their pursuit. I have spoken more 
fully on this head in another place. But as some are too 
slow of apprehension, and some too careless, men stand 
in perpetual need of caution. For we are not people who 
believe that there is nothing whatever which is true; but 
we say that some falsehoods are so blended with all truths, 
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and have so great a resemblance to them, that there is no 
certain rule for judging of or assenting to propositions; 
from which this maxim also follows that many things are 
probable which, though they are not evident to the senses, 
have still so persuasive and beautiful an aspect that a wise 
man chooses to direct his conduct by them. 

Now, to free myself from the reproach of partiality, 
I propose to lay before you the opinions of various philoso- 
phers concerning the nature of the gods; by which means 
all men may judge which of them are consistent with truth; 
and if all agree together, or if any one shall be found to 
have discovered what may be absolutely called truth, I 
will then give up the Academy as vain and arrogant. So 
I may cry out, in the words of Statius, in the “ Synephebi ”: 
“Ye gods, I call upon, require, pray, beseech, entreat, and 
implore the attention of my countrymen all, both young 
and old ”; yet not on so trifling an occasion as when the 
person in the play complains that “in this city we have 
discovered a most flagrant iniquity; here is a professed 
courtesan, who refuses money from her lover ”; but that 
they may attend, know, and consider what sentiments they 
ought to preserve concerning religion, piety, sanctity, cere- 
monies, faith, oaths, temples, shrines, and solemn sacri- 
fices; what they ought to think of the auspices over which 
I preside; 7 for all these have relation to the present ques- 
tion. The manifest disagreement among the most learned 
on this subject creates doubts in those who imagine they 
have some certain knowledge of the subject. 

Which fact I have often taken notice of elsewhere, and 
I did so more especially at the discussion that was held 
at my friend Caius Cotta’s, concerning the immortal gods, 
and which was carried on with the greatest care, accuracy, 
and precision: for coming to him at the time of the Latin 
holidays, according to his own invitation and message 
from him, I found him sitting in his study,® and in a dis- 
course with Caius Velleius, the senator, who was then re- 
puted by the Epicureans the ablest of our countrymen. 
Quintus Lucilius Balbus was likewise there, a great pro- 
ficient in the doctrine of the Stoics, and esteemed equal 
to the most eminent of the Greeks in that part of knowl- 
edge. As soon as Cotta saw me, You are come, says he, 
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very seasonably; for I am having a dispute with Velleius 
on an important subject, which, considering the nature of 
your studies, is not improper for you to join in. 

Indeed, says I, I think I am come very seasonably, as 
you say, for here are three chiefs of three principal sects 
met together. If Piso'® was present, no sect of philoso- 
phy that is in any esteem would want an advocate. If 
Antiochus’s book, replies Cotta, which he lately sent to 
Balbus, says true, you have no occasion to wish for your 
friend Piso; for Antiochus is of the opinion that the Stoics 
do not differ from the Peripatetics in fact, though they do 
in words; and I should be glad to know what you think 
of that book, Balbus? I? says he. I wonder that Anti- 
ochus, a man of the clearest apprehension, should not see 
what a vast difference there is between the Stoics, who 
distinguish the honest and the profitable, not only in name 
but absolutely in kind, and the Peripatetics, who blend 
the honest with the profitable in such a manner that they 
differ only in degrees and proportion, and not in kind. This 
is not a little difference in words, but a great one in things: 
but of this hereafter. Now, if you think fit, let us return 
to what we began with. 

With all my heart, says Cotta. But that this visitor 
(looking at me), who is just come in, may not be ignorant 
of what we are upon, I will inform him that we were dis- 
coursing on the nature of the gods; concerning which, 
as it is a subject that always appeared very obscure to me, 
I prevailed on Velleius to give us the sentiments of Epi- 
curus. Therefore, continues he, if it is not troublesome, 
Velleius, repeat what you have already stated to us. I 
will, says he, though this newcomer will be no advocate 
for me, but for you; for you have both, adds he, with a 
smile, learned from the same Philo to be certain of noth- 
ing. What we have learned from him, replied I, Cotta 
will discover; but I would not have you think I am come 
as an assistant to him, but as an auditor, with an impartial 
and unbiassed mind, and not bound by any obligation to 
defend any particular principle, whether I like or dislike it. 

After this Velleius, with the confidence peculiar to his 
sect, dreading nothing so much as to seem to doubt of 
anything, began as if he had just then descended from 
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the council of the gods and Epicurus’s intervals of worlds. 
Do not attend, says he, to these idle and imaginary tales; 
nor to the operator and builder of the world, the god of 
Plato’s Timzus; nor to the old prophetic dame, the Ipovora 
of the Stoics, which the Latins call Providence; nor to 
that round, that burning, revolving deity, the world, en- 
dowed with sense and understanding; the prodigies and 
wonders, not of inquisitive philosophers, but of dreamers! 

For with what eyes of the mind was your Plato able 
to see that workhouse of such stupendous toil, in which 
he makes the world to be modelled and built by God? 
What materials, what tools, what bars, what machines, 
what servants, were employed in so vast a work? How 
could the air, fire, water, and earth pay obedience and 
submit to the will of the architect? From whence arose 
those five forms,!? of which the rest were composed, so 
aptly contributing to frame the mind and produce the 
senses? It is tedious to go through all, as they are of 
such a sort that they look more like things to be desired 
than to be discovered. 

But, what is most remarkable, he gives us a world, 
which has been not only created, but, if I may so say, in 
a manner formed with hands, and yet he says it is eternal. 
Do you conceive him to have the least skill in natural 
philosophy who is capable of thinking anything to be ever- 
lasting that had a beginning? For what can possibly ever 
have been put together which can not be dissolved again? 
Or what is there that had a beginning which will not have 
an end? If your Providence, Lucilius, is the same as 
Plato’s God, I ask»you, as before, who were the assistants, 
what were the engines, what was the plan and preparation 
of the whole work? If it is not the same, then why did 
she make the world mortal, and not everlasting, like Plato’s 
God? 

But I would demand of you both, why these world- 
builders started up so suddenly and lay dormant for so 
many ages? For we are not to conclude that if there was 
no world there were therefore no ages. I do not now 
speak of such ages as are finished by a certain number of 
days and nights in annual courses, for I acknowledge that 
those could not be without the revolution of the world; 
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but there was a certain eternity from infinite time, not 
measured by any circumscription of seasons; but how that 
was in space we can not understand, because we can not 
possibly have even the slightest idea of time before time 
was. I desire, therefore, to know, Balbus, why this Provi- 
dence of yours was idle for such an immense space of time? 
Did she avoid labour? But that could have no effect on 
the Deity; nor could there be any labour, since all Nature 
—air, fire, earth, and water—would obey the divine es- 
sence. What was it that incited the Deity to act the part 
of an ædile, to illuminate and decorate the world? If it 
was in order that God might be the better accommodated 
in his habitation, then he must have been dwelling an in- 
finite length of time before in darkness as in a dungeon. 
But do we imagine that he was afterward delighted with 
that variety with which we see the heaven and earth 
adorned? What entertainment could that be to the Deity? 
If it was any, he would not have been without it so long. 

Or were these things made, as you almost assert, by 
God for the sake of men? Was it for the wise? If so, 
then this great design was adopted for the sake of a very 
small number. Or for the sake of fools? First of all, there 
was no reason why God should consult the advantage of 
the wicked; and, further, what could be his object in doing 
so, since all fools are without doubt the most miserable 
of men, chiefly because they are fools? For what can we 
pronounce more deplorable than folly? Besides, there are 
many inconveniences in life which the wise can learn to 
think lightly of by dwelling rather on the advantages which 
they receive, but which fools are unable to avoid when 
they are coming or to bear when they are come. 

They who affirm the world to be an animated and in- 
telligent being have by no means discovered the nature of 
the mind, nor are able to conceive in what form that 
essence can exist; but of that I shall speak more hereafter. 
At present, I must express my surprise at the weakness 
of those who endeavour to make it out to be not only 
animated and immortal, but likewise happy, and round, 
because Plato says that is the most beautiful form; whereas 
I think a cylinder, a square, a cone, or a pyramid more 
beautiful. But what life do they attribute to that round 
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Deity? Truly it is a being whirled about with a celerity 
to which nothing can be even conceived by the imagina- 
tion as equal; nor can I imagine how a settled mind and 
happy life can consist in such motion, the least degree of 
which would be troublesome to us. Why, therefore, 
should it not be considered troublesome also to the Deity? 
For the earth itself, as it is part of the world, is part also 
of the Deity. We see vast tracts of land barren and un- 
inhabitable: some, because they are scorched by the too 
near approach of the sun; others, because they are bound 
up with frost and snow, through the great distance which 
the sun is from them. Therefore, if the world is a Deity, 
as these are parts of the world, some of the Deity’s limbs 
must be said to be scorched, and some frozen. 

These are your doctrines, Lucilius; but what those of 
others are I will endeavour to ascertain by tracing them 
from the earliest of ancient philosophers. Thales the 
Milesian, who first inquired after such subjects, asserted 
water to be the origin of things; and that God was that 
mind, which formed all things from water. If the gods 
can exist without corporeal sense, and if there can be 
a mind without a body, why did he annex a mind to 
water? 

It was Anaximander’s opinion that the gods were 
born; that after a great length of time they died; and that 
they are innumerable worlds. But what conception can 
we possibly have of a Deity who is not eternal? 

Anaximenes, after him, taught that the air is God; 
and that he was generated; and that he is immense, in- 
finite, and always in motion: as if air, which has no form, 
could possibly be God; for the Deity must necessarily be 
not only of some form or other, but of the most beautiful 
form; besides, is not everything that had a beginning sub- 
ject to mortality? 

Anaxagoras, who received his learning from Anaxim- 
enes, was the first who affirmed the system and disposi- 
tion of all things to be contrived and perfected by the 
power and reason of an infinite mind; in which infinity he 
did not perceive that there could be no conjunction of 
sense and motion, nor any sense, in the least degree, where 
Nature herself could feel no impulse. If he would have 
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this mind to be a sort of animal, then there must be some 
more internal principle, from whence that animal should 
receive its appellation. But what can be more internal 
than the mind? Let it therefore be clothed with an ex- 
ternal body. But this is not agreeable to his doctrine; 
but we are utterly unable to conceive how a pure, simple 
mind can exist without any substance annexed to it. 

Alcmzon of Crotona, in attributing a divinity to the 
sun, the moon, and the rest of the stars, and also to the 
mind, did not perceive that he was ascribing immortality 
to mortal beings. 

Pythagoras, who supposed the Deity to be one soul, 
mixing with and pervading all Nature, from which our 
souls are taken, did not consider that the Deity himself 
must, in consequence of this doctrine, be maimed and torn 
with the rending every human soul from it; nor that, when 
the human mind is afflicted (as is the case in many in- 
stances), that part of the Deity must likewise be afflicted, 
which can not be. If the human mind were a Deity, how 
could it be ignorant of anything? Besides, how could 
that Deity, if it is nothing but soul, be mixed with, or 
infused into, the world? 

Then Xenophanes, who said that everything in the 
world which had any existence, with the addition of intel- 
lect, was God, is as liable to exception as the rest, espe- 
cially in relation to the infinity of it, in which there can 
be nothing sentient, nothing composite. 

Parmenides formed a conceit to himself of something 
circular like a crown. (He names it Stephane.) It is an 
orb of constant light and heat around the heavens; this 
he calls God; in which there is no room to imagine any 
divine form or sense. And he uttered many other absurdi- 
ties on the same subject; for he ascribed a divinity to 
war, to discord, to lust, and other passions of the same 
kind, which are destroyed by disease, or sleep, or oblivion, 
or age. The same honour he gives to the stars; but I 
shall forbear making any objections to his system here, 
having already done it in another place. 

Empedocles, who erred in many things, is most grossly 
mistaken in his notion of the gods. He lays down four 
natures !3 as divine, from which he thinks that all things 
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Deity? Truly it is a being whirled about with a celerity 
to which nothing can be even conceived by the imagina- 
tion as equal; nor can I imagine how a settled mind and 
happy life can consist in such motion, the least degree of 
which would be troublesome to us. Why, therefore, 
should it not be considered troublesome also to the Deity? 
For the earth itself, as it is part of the world, is part also 
of the Deity. We see vast tracts of land barren and un- 
inhabitable: some, because they are scorched by the too 
near approach of the sun; others, because they are bound 
up with frost and snow, through the great distance which 
the sun is from them. Therefore, if the world is a Deity, 
as these are parts of the world, some of the Deity’s limbs 
must be said to be scorched, and some frozen, 

These are your doctrines, Lucilius; but what those of 
others are I will endeavour to ascertain by tracing them 
from the earliest of ancient. philosophers. Thales the 
Milesian, who first inquired after such subjects, asserted 
water to be the origin of things; and that God was that 
mind, which formed all things from water. If the gods 
can exist without corporeal sense, and if there can be 
a mind without a body, why did he annex a mind to 
water? 

It was Anaximander’s opinion that the gods were 
born; that after a great length of time they died; and that 
they are innumerable worlds. But what conception can 
we possibly have of a Deity who is not eternal? 

Anaximenes, after him, taught that the air is God; 
and that he was generated; and that he is immense, in- 
finite, and always in motion: as if air, which has no form, 
could possibly be God; for the Deity must necessarily be 
not only of some form or other, but of the most beautiful 
form; besides, is not everything that had a beginning sub- 
ject to mortality? 

Anaxagoras, who received his learning from Anaxim- 
enes, was the first who affirmed the system and disposi- 
tion of all things to be contrived and perfected by the 
power and reason of an infinite mind; in which infinity he 
did not perceive that there could be no conjunction of 
sense and motion, nor any sense, in the least degree, where 
Nature herself could feel no impulse. If he would have 
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this mind to be a sort of animal, then there must be some 
more internal principle, from whence that animal should 
receive its appellation. But what can be more internal 
than the mind? Let it therefore be clothed with an ex- 
ternal body. But this is not agreeable to his doctrine; 
but we are utterly unable to conceive how a pure, simple 
mind can exist without any substance annexed to it. 

Alcmzon of Crotona, in attributing a divinity to the 
sun, the moon, and the rest of the stars, and also to the 
mind, did not perceive that he was ascribing immortality 
to mortal beings. 

Pythagoras, who supposed the Deity to be one soul, 
mixing with and pervading all Nature, from which our 
souls are taken, did not consider that the Deity himself 
must, in consequence of this doctrine, be maimed and torn 
with the rending every human soul from it; nor that, when 
the human mind is afflicted (as is the case in many in- 
stances), that part of the Deity must likewise be afflicted, 
which can not be. If the human mind were a Deity, how 
could it be ignorant of anything? Besides, how could 
that Deity, if it is nothing but soul, be mixed with, or 
infused into, the world? 

Then Xenophanes, who said that everything in the 
world which had any existence, with the addition of intel- 
lect, was God, is as liable to exception as the rest, espe- 
cially in relation to the infinity of it, in which there can 
be nothing sentient, nothing composite. 

Parmenides formed a conceit to himself of something 
circular like a crown. (He names it Stephane.) It is an 
orb of constant light and heat around the heavens; this 
he calls God; in which there'is no room to imagine any 
divine form or sense. And he uttered many other absurdi- 
ties on the same subject; for he ascribed a divinity to 
war, to discord, to lust, and other passions of the same 
kind, which are destroyed by disease, or sleep, or oblivion, 
or age. The same honour he gives to the stars; but I 
shall forbear making any objections to his system here, 
having already done it in another place. 

Empedocles, who erred in many things, is most grossly 
mistaken in his notion of the gods. He lays down four 
natures 18 as divine, from which he thinks that all things 
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were made. Yet it is evident that they have a beginning, 
that they decay, and that they are void of all sense. 

Protagoras did not seem to have any idea of the real 
nature of the gods, for he acknowledged that he was alto- 
gether ignorant whether there are or are not any, or what 
they are. 

What shall I say of Democritus, who classes our images 
of objects, and their orbs, in the number of the gods; as 
he does that principle through which those images appear 
and have their influence? He deifies likewise our knowl- 
edge and understanding. Is he not involved in a very 
great error? And because nothing continues always in 
the same state he denies that anything is everlasting. 
Does he not thereby entirely destroy the Deity, and make 
it impossible to form any opinion of him? 

Diogenes of Apollonia looks upon the air to be a Deity. 
But what sense can the air have? or what divine form can 
be attributed to it? 

It would be tedious to show the uncertainty of Plato’s 
opinion; for, in his “ Timzeus,” he denies the propriety of 
asserting that there is one great father or creator of the 
world; and, in his book of “ Laws,” he thinks we ought not 
to make too strict an inquiry into the nature of the Deity. 
And as for his statement when he asserts that God is 
a being without any body, what the Greeks call dodpatos, 
it is certainly quite unintelligible how that theory can pos- 
sibly be true; for such a God must then necessarily be 
destitute of sense, prudence, and pleasure, all which things 
are comprehended in our notion of the gods. He likewise 
asserts in his ‘‘Timzus,” and in his “ Laws,” that the world, 
the heavens, the stars, the mind, and those gods which are 
delivered down to us from our ancestors, constitute the 
Deity. These opinions, taken separately, are apparently 
false; and, together, are directly inconsistent with each 
other. 

Xenophon has committed almost the same mistakes, 
but in fewer words. In those sayings which he has related 
of Socrates, he introduces him disputing the lawfulness of 
inquiring into the form of the Deity; and makes him assert 
the sun and the mind to be Deities; he represents him 
likewise as affirming the being of one God only, and at 
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another time of many, which are errors of almost the same 
kind which I before took notice of in Plato. 

Antisthenes, in his book called “ The Natural Philoso- 
pher,” says that there are many national and one natural 
Deity; but by this saying he destroys the power and nature 
of the gods. Speusippus is not much less in the wrong, 
who, following his uncle Plato, says that a certain incor- 
poreal power governs everything; by which he endeavours 
to root out of our minds the knowledge of the gods. 

Aristotle, in his third book of “ Philosophy,” confounds 
many things together, as the rest have done, but he does 
not differ from his master Plato. At one time he attributes 
all divinity to the mind, at another he asserts that the 
world is God. Soon afterward he makes some other 
essence preside over the world, and gives it those faculties 
by which, with certain revolutions, he may govern and pre- 
serve the motion of it. Then he asserts the heat of the 
firmament to be God; not perceiving the firmament to be 
part of the world, which in another place he had described 
as God. How can that divine sense of the firmament be 
preserved in so rapid a motion? And where do the multi- 
tude of gods dwell, if heaven itself is a Deity? But when 
this philosopher says that God is without a body, he makes 
him an irrational and insensible being. Besides, how can 
the world move itself if it wants a body? Or how, if it is 
in perpetual self-motion, can it be easy and happy? 

Xenocrates, his fellow-pupil, does not appear much 
wiser on this head, for in his books concerning the nature 
of the gods no divine form is described; but he says the 
number of them is eight. Five are moving planets,!* the 
sixth is contained in all the fixed stars; which, dispersed, 
are so many severa] members, but, considered together, 
are one single Deity. The seventh is the sun, and the 
eighth the moon. But in what sense they can possibly be 
happy is not easy to be understood. 

From the same school of Plato, Heraclides of Pontus 
stuffed his books with puerile tales. Sometimes he thinks 
the world a Deity, at other times the mind. He attributes 
divinity likewise to the wandering stars. He deprives the 
Deity of sense, and makes his form mutable; and, in the 
same book again, he makes earth and heaven Deities. 
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The unsteadiness of Theophrastus is equally intoler- 
able. At one time he attributes a divine prerogative to the 
mind; at another, to the firmament; at another, to the stars 
and celestial constellations. 

Nor is his disciple Strato, who is called the naturalist, 
any more worthy to be regarded; for he thinks that the 
divine power is diffused through Nature, which is the cause 
of birth, increase, and diminution; but that it has no sense 
nor form. 

Zeno (to come to your sect, Balbus) thinks the law 
of Nature to be the divinity; and that it has the power to 
force us to what is right, and to restrain us from what is 
wrong. How this law can be an animated being I can 
not conceive; but that God is so we would certainly main- 
tain. The same person says, in another place, that the 
sky is God; but can we possibly conceive that God is a 
being insensible, deaf to our prayers, our wishes, and our 
vows, and wholly unconnected with us? In other books 
he thinks there is a certain rational essence, pervading all 
Nature, indued with divine efficacy. He attributes the 
same power to the stars, to the years, to the months, and 
to the seasons. In his interpretation of Hesiod’s “ Theog- 
ony,” 15 he entirely destroys the established notions of the 
gods, for he excludes Jupiter, Juno, and Vesta, and those 
esteemed divine from the number of them; but his doc- 
trine is that these are names which by some kind of allu- 
sion are given to mute and inanimate beings. The senti- 
ments of his disciple Aristo are not less erroneous. He 
thought it impossible to conceive the form of the Deity, 
and asserts that the gods are destitute of sense; and he is 
entirely dubious whether the Deity is an animated being 
or not. 

Cleanthes, who next comes under my notice, a disciple 
of Zeno at the same time with Aristo, in one place says 
that the world is God; in another, he attributes divinity to 
the mind and spirit of universal Nature; then he asserts that 
the most remote, the highest, the all-surrounding, the all- 
inclosing and embracing heat, which is called the sky, is 
most certainly the Deity. In the books he wrote against 
pleasure, in which he seems to be raving, he imagines the 
gods to have a certain form and shape; then he ascribes 
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all divinity to the stars; and lastly, he thinks nothing more 
divine than reason. So that this God, whom we know 
mentally and in the speculations of our minds, from which 
traces we receive our impression, has at last actually no 
visible form at all. 

Perszeus, another disciple of Zeno, says that they who 
have made discoveries advantageous to the life of man 
should be esteemed as gods; and the very things, he says, 
which are healthful and beneficial, have derived their names 
from those of the gods; so that he thinks it not sufficient to 
call them the discoveries of gods, but he urges that they 
themselves should be deemed divine. What can be more 
absurd than to ascribe divine honours to sordid and de- 
formed things; or to place among the gods men who are 
dead, and mixed with the dust; to whose memory all the re- 
spect that could be paid would be but mourning fortheir loss? 

Chrysippus, who is looked upon as the most subtle 
interpreter of the dreams of the Stoics, has mustered up a 
numerous band of unknown gods; and so unknown that 
we are not able to form any idea about them, though our 
mind seems capable of framing any image to itself in its 
thoughts. For he says that the divine power is placed in 
reason, and in the spirit and mind of universal Nature; that 
the world, with a universal effusion of its spirit, is God; 
that the superior part of that spirit, which is the mind and 
reason, is the great principle of Nature, containing and pre- 
serving the chain of all things; that the divinity is the 
power of fate, and the necessity of future events. He 
deifies fire also, and what I before called the ethereal spirit, 
and those elements which naturally proceed from it, water, 
earth, and air. He attributes divinity to the sun, moon, 
stars, and universal space, the grand container of all things; 
and to those men likewise, who have obtained immortal- 
ity. He maintains the sky to be what men call Jupiter; 
the air, which pervades the sea, to be Neptune; and the 
earth, Ceres. In like manner he goes through the names 
of the other deities. He says that Jupiter is that immu- 
table and eternal law which guides and directs us in our 
manners; and this he calls fatal necessity, the everlasting 
verity of future events. But none of these are of such a 
nature as to seem to carry any indication of divine virtue 
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in them. These are the doctrines contained in his first 
book of the “ Nature of the Gods.” In the second he en- 
deavours to accommodate the fables of Orpheus, Muszus, 
Hesiod, and Homer, to what he has advanced in the first; 
in order that the most ancient poets, who never dreamed 
of these things, may seem to have been Stoics. Diogenes 
the Babylonian was a follower of the doctrine of Chry- 
sippus; and in that book which he wrote, entitled “A 
Treatise concerning Minerva,” he separates the account of 
Jupiter’s bringing forth, and the birth of that virgin, from 
the fabulous, and reduces it to a natural construction. 
Thus far have I been rather exposing the dreams of 
dotards, than giving the opinions of philosophers. Not 
much more absurd than these are the fables of the poets, 
who owe all their power of doing harm to the sweetness of 
their language; who have represented the gods as enraged 
with anger and inflamed with lust; who have brought be- 
fore our eyes their wars, battles, combats, wounds; their ha- 
treds, dissensions, discords, births, deaths, complaints, and 
lamentations; their indulgences inall kindsof intemperance; 
their adulteries; their chains; their amours with mortals, 
and mortals begotten by immortals. To these idle and ri- 
diculous flights of the poets we may add the prodigious 
stories invented by the Magi, and by the Egyptians also, 
which were of the same nature, together with the extrava- 
gant notions of the multitude at all times, who, from total 
ignorance of the truth, are always fluctuating in uncertainty. 
Now, whoever reflects on the rashness and absurdity 
of these tenets must inevitably entertain the highest re- 
spect and veneration for Epicurus, and perhaps even rank 
him in the number of those beings who are the subject 
of this dispute; for he alone first founded the idea of the 
existence of the gods on the impression which Nature her- 
self has made on the minds of all men. For what nation, 
what people are there who have not, without any learning, 
a natural idea, or pre-notion of a Deity? Epicurus calls this 
mporanyis; that is, an antecedent conception of the fact in 
the mind, without which nothing can be understood, in- 
quired after, or discoursed on; the force and advantage 
of which reasoning we receive from that celestial volume 
of Epicurus, concerning the Rule and Judgment of things. 
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Here, then, you see the foundation of this question 
clearly laid; for since it is the constant and universal opin- 
ion of mankind, independent of education, custom, or law, 
that there are gods, it must necessarily follow that this 
knowledge is implanted in our minds, or rather innate in 
us. That opinion respecting which there is a general 
agreement in universal Nature, must infallibly be true; 
therefore it must be allowed that there are gods, for in 
this we have the concurrence, not only of almost all 
philosophers, but likewise of the ignorant and illiterate. 
It must be also confessed that the point is established that 
we have naturally this idea, as I said before, or pre-notion 
of the existence of the gods. As new things require new 
names, so that pre-notion was called mpoAnyus by Epi- 
curus; an appellation never used before. On the same 
principle of reasoning we think that the gods are happy 
and immortal; for that Nature, which has assured us that 
there are gods, has likewise imprinted in our minds the 
knowledge of their immortality and felicity; and if so, what 
Epicurus hath declared in these words, is true: “ That which 
is eternally happy can not be burdened with any labour 
itself, nor can it impose any labour on another; nor can 
it be influenced by resentment or favour, because things 
which are liable to such feelings must be weak and frail.” 
We have said enough to prove that we should worship the 
gods with piety, and without superstition, if that were the 
only question. 

For the superior and excellent nature of the gods re- 
quires a pious adoration from men, because it is possessed 
of immortality and the most exalted felicity; for whatever 
excels has a right to veneration, and all fear of the power 
and anger of the gods should be banished; for we must 
understand that anger and affection are inconsistent with 
the nature of a happy and immortal being. These appre- 
hensions being removed, no dread of the superior powers 
remains. To confirm this opinion, our curiosity leads us 
to inquire into the form and life and action of the intellect 
and spirit of the Deity. 

With regard to his form, we are directed partly by 
Nature and partly by reason. All men are told by Nature 
that none but a human form can be ascribed to the gods, 
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for under what other image did it ever appear to any one 
either sleeping or waking? and without having recourse 
to our first notions,!® reason itself declares the same; for 
as it is easy to conceive that the most excellent nature, 
either because of its happiness or immortality, should be 
the most beautiful, what composition of limbs, what con- 
formation of lineaments, what form, what aspect, can be 
more beautiful than the human? Your sect, Lucilius (not 
like my friend Cotta, who sometimes says one thing and 
sometimes another), when they represent the divine art 
and workmanship in the human body, are used to describe 
how very completely each member is formed, not only 
for convenience, but also for beauty. Therefore, if the 
human form excels that of all other animal beings, as God 
himself is an animated being, he must surely be of that 
form which is the most beautiful. Besides, the gods are 
granted to be perfectly happy; and nobody can be happy 
without virtue, nor can virtue exist where reason is not; 
and reason can reside in none but the human form; the 
gods, therefore, must be acknowledged to be of human 
form; yet that form is not body, but something like body; 
nor does it contain any blood, but something like blood. 
Though these distinctions were more acutely devised and 
more artfully expressed by Epicurus than any common 
capacity can comprehend; yet, depending on your under- 
standing, I shall be more brief on the subject than other- 
wise I should be. Epicurus, who not only discovered and 
understood the occult and almost hidden secrets of Nature, 
but explained them with ease, teaches that the power and 
nature of the gods is not to be discerned by the senses, 
but by the mind; nor are they to be considered as bodies 
of any solidity, or reducible to number, like those things 
which, because of their firmness, he calls Srepéua; 17 but 
as images, perceived by similitude and transition. As 
infinite kinds of those images result from innumerable 
individuals, and centre in the gods, our minds and under- 
standing are directed toward and fixed with the greatest 
delight on them, in order to comprehend what that happy 
and eternal essence is. 

Surely the mighty power of the Infinite Being is most 
worthy our great and earnest contemplation; the nature 
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of which we must necessarily understand to be such that 
everything in it is made to correspond completely to some 
other answering part. This is called by Epicurus isovopla ; 
that is to say, an equal distribution or even disposition of 
things. From hence he draws this inference: that, as there 
is such a vast multitude of mortals, there can not be a less 
number of immortals; and if those which perish are innu- 
merable, those which are preserved ought also to be count- 
less.. Your sect, Balbus, frequently ask us how the gods 
live, and how they pass their time? Their life is the most 
happy, and the most abounding with all kinds of bless- 
ings, which can be conceived. They do nothing. They 
are embarrassed with no business; nor do they perform any 
work. They rejoice in the possession of their own wisdom 
and virtue. They are satisfied that they shall ever enjoy 
the fulness of eternal pleasures. 

Such a Deity may properly be called happy; but yours 
is a most laborious God. For let us suppose the world 
a Deity; what can be a more uneasy state than, without 
the least cessation, to be whirled about the axletree of 
heaven with a surprising celerity? But nothing can be 
happy that is not at ease. Or let us suppose a Deity 
residing in the world, who directs and governs it, who 
preserves the courses of the stars, the changes of the 
seasons, and the vicissitudes and orders of things, survey- 
ing the earth and the sea, and accommodating them to 
the advantage and necessities of man. Truly this Deity 
is embarrassed with a very troublesome and laborious 
office. We make a happy life to consist in a tranquility of 
mind, a perfect freedom from care, and an exemption from 
all employment. The philosopher, from whom we re- 
ceived all our knowledge, has taught us that the world 
was made by Nature; that there was no occasion for a 
work-house to frame it in; and that, though you deny the 
possibility of such a work without divine skill, it is so easy 
to her that she has made, does make, and will make innu- 
merable worlds. But, because you do not conceive that 
Nature is able to produce such effects without some 
rational aid, you are forced, like the tragic poets, when 
you can not wind up your argument in any other way, 
to have recourse to a Deity, whose assistance you would 
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not seek, if you could view that vast and unbounded mag- 
nitude of regions in all parts; where the mind, extending 
and spreading itself, travels so far and wide that it can 
find no end, no extremity to stop at. In this immensity 
of breadth, length, and height, a most boundless company 
of innumerable atoms are fluttering about, which, notwith- 
standing the interposition of a void space, meet and 
cohere, and continue clinging to one another; and by this 
union these modifications and forms of things arise, which, 
in your opinions, could not possibly be made without the 
help of bellows and anvils. Thus you have imposed on us 
an eternal master, whom we must dread day and night. 
For who can be free from fear of a Deity, who foresees, 
regards, and takes notice of everything; one who thinks all 
things his own: a curious, ever-busy God? 

Hence first arose your Eivappévn, as you call it, your 
fatal necessity; so that, whatever happens, you affirm that 
it flows from an eternal chain and continuance of causes. 
Of what value is this philosophy, which, like old women 
and illiterate men, attributes everything to fate? Then 
follows your pavtix) in Latin called divinatio, divination; 
which, if we would listen to you, would plunge us into 
such superstition that we should fall down and worship 
your inspectors into sacrifices, your augurs, your sooth- 
sayers, your prophets, and your fortune-tellers. 

Epicurus having freed us from these terrors and re- 
stored us to liberty, we have no dread of those beings, 
whom we have reason to think entirely free from all 
trouble themselves, and who do not impose any on others. 
We pay our adoration, indeed, with piety and reverence 
to that essence which is above all excellence and perfec- 
tion. But I fear my zeal for this doctrine has made me too 
prolix. However, I could not easily leave so eminent and 
important a subject unfinished, though I must confess I 
should rather endeavour to hear than speak so long. 

Cotta, with his usual courtesy, then began. Velleius, 
says he, were it not for something which you have ad- 
vanced, I should have remained silent; for I have often 
observed, as I did just now upon hearing you, that I can 
not so easily conceive why a proposition is true, as why 
it is false. Should you ask me what I take the nature of 
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the gods to be, I should perhaps make no answer. But 
if you should ask whether I think it to be of that nature 
which you have described, I should answer that I was as 
far as possible from agreeing with you. However, before 
I enter on the subject of your discourse and what you have 
advanced upon it, I will give you my opinion of yourself. 
Your intimate friend, Lucius Crassus, has been often heard 
by me to say that you were beyond all question superior to 
all our learned Romans; and that few Epicureans in Greece 
were to be compared to you. But, as I knew what a won- 
derful esteem he had for you, I imagined that might make 
him the more lavish in commendation of you. Now, how- 
ever, though I do not choose to praise any one when 
present, yet I must confess that I think you have de- 
livered your thoughts clearly on an obscure and very 
intricate subject; that you are not only copious in your 
sentiments, but more elegant in your language than your 
sect generally are. When I was in Athens I went often 
to hear Zeno, by the advice of Philo, who used to call him 
the chief of the Epicureans; partly, probably, in order to 
judge more easily how completely those principles could 
be refuted after I had heard them stated by the most 
learned of the Epicureans. And, indeed, he did not speak 
in any ordinary manner; but, like you, with clearness, 
gravity, and elegance; yet what frequently gave me great 
uneasiness when I heard him, as it did while I attended to 
you, was to see so excellent a genius falling into such 
frivolous (excuse my freedom) not to say foolish doctrines. 
However, I shall not at present offer anything better; for, 
as I said before, we can, in most subjects, especially in 
physics, sooner discover what is not true than what is. 

If you should ask me what God is, or what his char- 
acter and nature are, I should follow the example of 
Simonides; who, when Hiero the tyrant proposed the same 
question to him, desired a day to consider of it. When he 
required his answer the next day, Simonides begged two 
days more; and as he kept constantly desiring double the 
number which he had required before instead of giving his 
answer, Hiero, with surprise, asked him his meaning in 
doing so: “ Because,” says he, “ the longer I meditate on 
it, the more obscure it appears to me.” Simonides, who 
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was not only a delightful poet, but reputed a wise and 
learned man in other branches of knowledge, found, I sup- 
pose, so many acute and refined arguments occurring to 
him, that he was doubtful which was the truest, and there- 
fore despaired of discovering any truth. 

But does your Epicurus (for I had rather contend with 
him than with you) say anything that is worthy the name 
of philosophy, or even of common sense? 

In the question concerning the nature of the gods, 
his first inquiry is whether there are gods or not. It would 
be dangerous, I believe, to take the negative side before 
a public auditory; but it is very safe in a discourse of this 
kind and in this company. I, who am a priest, and who 
think that religions and ceremonies ought sacredly to be 
maintained, am certainly desirous to have the existence of 
the gods, which is the principal point in debate, not only 
fixed in opinion, but proved to a demonstration; for many 
notions flow into and disturb the mind which sometimes 
seem to convince us that there are none. But see how can- 
didly I will behave to you: as I shall not touch upon those 
tenets you hold in common with other philosophers, conse- 
quently I shall not dispute the existence of the gods, for that 
doctrine is agreeable to almost all men, and to myself in 
particular; but I am still at liberty to find fault with the 
reasons you give for it, which I think are very insufficient. 

You have said that the general assent of men of all 
nations and all degrees is an argument strong enough to 
induce us to acknowledge the being of the gods. This is 
not only a weak but a false argument; for, first of all, how 
do you know the opinions of all nations? I really believe 
there are many people so savage that they have no 
thoughts of a Deity. What think you of Diagoras, who 
was called the atheist; and of Theodorus, after him? Did 
not they plainly deny the very essence of a Deity? Pro- 
tagoras, of Abdera, whom you just now mentioned, the 
greatest sophist of his age, was banished by order of the 
Athenians from their city and territories, and his books 
were publicly burned, because these words were in the 
beginning of his treatise concerning the gods: “I am 
unable to arrive at any knowledge whether there are, or 
are not, any gods.” This treatment of him, I imagine, 
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restrained many from professing their disbelief of a Deity, 
since the doubt of it only could not escape punishment. 
What shall we say of the sacrilegious, the impious, and 
the perjured? If Tubulus Lucius, Lupus, or Carbo the 
son of Neptune, as Lucilius says, had believed that there 
were gods, would either of them have carried his perjuries 
and impieties to such excess? Your reasoning, therefore, 
to confirm your assertion is not so conclusive as you think 
it is. But, as this is the manner in which other philoso- 
phers have argued on the same subject, I will take no fur- 
ther notice of it at present; I rather choose to proceed to 
what is properly your own. 

I allow that there are gods. Instruct me, then, con- 
cerning their origin; inform me where they are, what sort 
of body, what mind they have, and what is their course of 
life; for these I am desirous of knowing. You attribute 
the most absolute power and efficacy to atoms. Out of 
them you pretend that everything is made. But there are 
no atoms, for there is nothing without body; every place 
is occupied by body, therefore there can be no such thing 
as a vacuum or an atom. 

I advance these principles of the naturalists, without 
knowing whether they are true or false; yet they are more 
like truth than those statements of yours; for they are 
the absurdities in which Democritus, or before him Leu- 
cippus, used to indulge, saying that there are certain light 
corpuscles, some smooth, some rough, some round, some 
square, some crooked and bent as bows; which by a for- 
tuitous concourse made heaven and earth, without the 
influence of any natural power. This opinion, Velleius, 
you have brought down to these our times; and you would 
sooner be deprived of the greatest advantages of life than 
of that authority; for before you were acquainted with 
those tenets, you thought that you ought to profess 
yourself an Epicurean; so that it was necessary that you 
should either embrace these absurdities or lose the 
philosophical character which you had taken upon you; 
and what could bribe you to renounce the Epicurean 
opinion? Nothing, you say, can prevail on you to forsake 
the truth, and the sure means of a happy life. But is 
that the truth? for I shall not contest your happy life, 
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which you think the Deity himself does not enjoy unless 
he languishes in idleness. But where is truth? Is it in 
your innumerable worlds; some of which are rising, some 
falling, at every moment of time? Or is it in your atomical 
corpuscles, which form such excellent works, without the 
direction of any natural power or reason? But I was for- 
getting my liberality, which I had promised to exert in 
your case, and exceeding the bounds which I at first pro- 
posed to myself. Granting, then, everything to be made 
of atoms, what advantage is that to your argument? For 
we are searching after the nature of the gods; and allowing 
them to be made of atoms they can not be eternal, be- 
cause whatever is made of atoms must have had a begin- 
ning; if so, there were no gods till there was this begin- 
ning, and if the gods have had a beginning they must 
necessarily have an end, as you have before contended 
when you were discussing Plato’s world. Where, then, is 
your beatitude and immortality, in which two words you 
say that God is expressed, the endeavour to prove which 
reduces you to the greatest perplexities? For you said 
that God had no body, but something like body; and no 
blood, but something like blood. 

It is a frequent practice among you, when you assert 
anything that has no resemblance to truth, and wish to 
avoid reprehension, to advance something else which is 
absolutely and utterly impossible, in order that it may 
seem to your adversaries better to grant that point which 
has been a matter of doubt, than to keep on pertinaciously 
contradicting you on every point; like Epicurus, who, 
when he found that if his atoms were allowed to descend 
by their own weight, our actions could not be in our own 
power, because their motions would be certain and neces- 
sary, invented an expedient, which escaped Democritus, 
to avoid necessity. He says that when the atoms descend 
by their own weight and gravity they move a little 
obliquely. Surely, to make such an assertion as this is 
what one ought more to be ashamed of than the acknowl- 
edging ourselves unable to defend the proposition. His 
practice is the same against the logicians, who say that in 
all propositions in which yes or no is required, one of them 
must be true; he was afraid that if this were granted, then, 
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in such a proposition, as “ Epicurus will be alive or dead 
to-morrow,” either one or the other must necessarily be 
admitted; therefore he absolutely denied the necessity of 
yes or no.—Can anything show stupidity in a greater 
degree? Zeno,'® being pressed by Arcesilas, who pro- 
nounced all things to be false which are perceived by the 
senses, said that some things were false, but not all. 
Epicurus was afraid that, if any one thing seen should be 
false, nothing could be true; and therefore he asserted all 
the senses to be infallible directors of truth. Nothing 
can be more rash than this; for by endeavouring to repel 
a light stroke he receives a heavy blow. On the subject 
of the nature of the gods he falls into the same errors. 
While he would avoid the concretion of individual bodies, 
lest death and dissolution should be the consequence, he 
denies that the gods have body, but says they have some- 
thing like body; and says they have no blood, but some- 
thing like blood. 

It seems an unaccountable thing how one soothsayer 
can refrain from laughing when he sees another. It is 
yet a greater wonder that you can refrain from laughing 
among yourselves. It is no body, but something like 
body! I could understand this if it was applied to statues 
made of wax or clay, but in regard to the Deity I am not 
able to discover what is meant by a quasi body or quasi 
blood. Nor indeed are you, Velleius, though you will not 
confess so much. For those precepts are delivered to you 
as dictates, which Epicurus carelessly blundered out; for 
he boasted, as we see in his writings, that he had no 
instructor—which I could easily believe without his public 
declaration of it, for the same reason that I could believe 
the master of a very bad edifice if he were to boast that 
he had no architect but himself, for there is nothing of 
the Academy, nothing of the Lyceum, in his doctrine; 
nothing but puerilities. He might have been a pupil of 
Xenocrates. O ye immortal gods, what a teacher was 
he! And there are those who believe that he actually 
was his pupil, but he says otherwise; and I shall give more 
credit to his word than to another’s. He confesses that 
he was a pupil of a certain disciple of Plato, one Pamphilus, 
at Samos; for he lived there, when he was young, with his 
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father and his brothers. His father, Neocles, was a farmer 
in those parts; but as the farm, I suppose, was not suf- 
ficient to maintain him, he turned schoolmaster; yet 
Epicurus treats this Platonic philosopher with wonderful 
contempt, so fearful was he that it should be thought he 
had ever had any instruction. But it is well known he 
had been a pupil of Nausiphanes, the follower of Democ- 
ritus; and since he could not deny it he loaded him with 
insults in abundance. If he never heard a lecture on these 
Democritean principles, what lectures did he ever hear? 
What is there in Epicurus’s physics that is not taken from 
Democritus? For though he altered some things, as what 
I mentioned before of the oblique motions of the atoms, 
yet most of his doctrines are the same; his atoms—his 
vacuum—his images—infinity of space—innumerable 
worlds, their rise and decay—and almost every part of 
natural learning that he treats of. 

Now do you understand what is meant by quasi body 
and quasi blood? For I not only acknowledge that you 
are a better judge of it than I am, but I can bear it with- 
out envy. If any sentiments, indeed, are communicated 
without obscurity, what is there that Velleius can under- 
stand, and Cotta not? I know what body is, and what 
blood is; but I can not possibly find out the meaning of 
quasi body and quasi blood. Not that you intentionally 
conceal your principles from me, as Pythagoras did his 
from those who were not his disciples, or that you are 
intentionally obscure like Heraclitus. But the truth is 
(which I may venture to say in this company), you do 
not understand them yourself. 

This, I perceive, is what you contend for, that the 
gods have a certain figure that has nothing concrete, 
nothing solid, nothing of express substance, nothing 
prominent in it; but that it is pure, smooth, and transpar- 
ent. Let us suppose the same with the Venus of Cos, 
which is not a body, but the representation of a body; nor 
is the red, which is drawn there and mixed with the white, 
real blood, but a certain resemblance of blood; so in Epi- 
curus’s deity there is no real substance, but the resem- 
blance of substance. 

Let me take for granted that which is perfectly unin- 
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telligible; then tell me what are the lineaments and figures 
of these sketched-out deities. Here you have plenty of 
arguments, by which you would show the gods to be in 
human form. The first is, that our minds are so antici- 
pated and prepossessed that whenever we think of a Deity 
the human shape occurs to us. The next is, that as the 
divine nature excels all things, so it ought to be of the 
most beautiful form, and there is no form more beautiful 
than the human; and the third is, that reason can not re- 
side in any other shape. 

First, let us consider each argument separately. You 
seem to me to assume a principle, despotically, I may say, 
that has no manner of probability in it. Who was ever so 
blind, in contemplating these subjects, as not to see that 
the gods were represented in human form, either by the 
particular advice of wise men, who thought by those 
means the more easily to turn the minds of the ignorant 
from a depravity of manners to the worship of the gods; 
or through superstition, which was the cause of their be- 
lieving that when they were paying adoration to these 
images they were approaching the gods themselves? 
These conceits were not a little improved by the poets, 
painters, and artificers; for it would not have been very 
easy to represent the gods planning and executing any 
work in another form; and perhaps this opinion arose from 
the idea which mankind have of their own beauty. But 
do not you, who are so great an adept in physics, see what 
a soothing flatterer, what a sort of procuress Nature is to 
herself? Do you think there is any creature on the land 
or in the sea that is not highly delighted with its own 
form? If it were not so, why would not a bull become 
enamoured of a mare, or a horse of a cow? Do you be- 
lieve an eagle, a lion, or a dolphin, prefers any shape to 
his own? If Nature, therefore, has instructed us in the 
same manner, that nothing is more beautiful than man, 
what wonder is it that we, for that reason, should imagine 
the gods are of the human form? Do you suppose, if 
beasts were endowed with reason, that every one would 
not give the prize of beauty to his own species? f 

Yet, by, Hercules (I speak as I think), though I am fond 
enough of myself, I dare not say that I excel in beauty that 
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bull which carried Europa. For the question here is not 
concerning our genius and elocution, but our species and 
figure. If we could make and assume to ourselves any 
form, would you be unwilling to resemble the sea-triton, 
as he is painted supported swimming on sea-monsters 
whose bodies are partly human? Here I touch on a diffi- 
cult point; for, so great is the force of Nature, that there 
is no man who would not choose to be like a man; nor, 
indeed, any ant that would not be like an ant. But like 
what man? For how few can pretend to beauty! When 
I was in Athens the whole flock of youths afforded scarcely 
one. You laugh, I see, but what I tell you is the truth. 
Nay, to us, who, after the examples of ancient philoso- 
phers, delight in boys, defects are often pleasing. Alczus 
was charmed with a wart on a boy’s knuckle; but a wart 
is a blemish on the body, yet it seemed a beauty to him. 
Q. Catulus, my friend and colleague’s father, was en- 
amoured with your fellow-citizen Roscius, on whom he 
wrote these verses: 
“ As once I stood to hail the rising day, 
Roscius, appearing on the left I spied: 
Forgive me, gods, if I presume to say, 
The mortal’s beauty with th’ immortal vied.” 

Roscius more beautiful than a god! yet he was then, as 
he now is, squint-eyed. But what signifies that, if his de- 
fects were beauties to Catulus? 

I return to the gods. Can we suppose any of them to 
be squint-eyed, or even to have a cast in the eye? Have 
they any warts? Are any of them hook-nosed, flap-eared, 
beetle-browed, or jolt-headed, as some of us are? Or are 
they free from imperfections? Let us grant you that. Are 
they all alike in the face? For if they are many, then one 
must necessarily be more beautiful than another, and then 
there must be some deity not absolutely most beautiful. 
Or if their faces are all alike, there would be an Academy !° 
in heaven; for if one god does not differ from another, 
there is no possibility of knowing or distinguishing them. 

What if your assertion, Velleius, proves absolutely 
false, that no form occurs to us, in our contemplations on 
the Deity, but the human? Will you, notwithstanding 
that, persist in the defence of such an absurdity? Sup- 
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posing that form occurs to us, as you say it does, and we 
know Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Neptune, Vulcan, Apollo, 
and the other deities, by the countenance which painters 
and statuaries have given them; and not only by their 
countenances, but by their decorations, their age, and 
attire, yet the Egyptians, the Syrians, and almost all bar- 
barous nations,” are without such distinctions. You may 
see a greater regard paid by them to certain beasts than 
by us to the most sacred temples and images of the gods; 
for many shrines have been rifled, and images of the deities 
have been carried from their most sacred places by us, but 
we never heard that an Egyptian offered any violence to 
a crocodile, an ibis, or a cat. What do you think, then? 
Do not the Egyptians esteem their sacred bull, their Apis, 
as a deity? Yes, by Hercules, as certainly as you do our 
protectress Juno, whom you never behold, even in your 
dreams, without a goatskin, a spear, a shield, and broad 
sandals. But the Grecian Juno of Argos, and the Roman 
Juno, are not represented in this manner; so that the 
Grecians, the Lanuvinians, and we, ascribe different forms 
to Juno; and our Capitoline Jupiter is not the same with 
the Jupiter Ammon of the Africans. 

Therefore, ought not a natural philosopher—that is, 
an inquirer into the secrets of Nature—to be ashamed of 
seeking a testimony to truth from minds prepossessed by 
custom? According to the rule you have laid down, it 
may be said that Jupiter is always bearded, Apollo always 
beardless; that Minerva has gray and Neptune azure eyes; 
and, indeed, we must then honour that Vulcan at Athens, 
made by Alcamenes, whose lameness through his thin 
robes appears to be no deformity. Shall we, therefore, 
receive a lame deity because we have such an account 
of him? 

Consider, likewise, that the gods go by what names 
we give them. Now, in the first place, they have as many 
names as men have languages; for Vulcan is not called 
Vulcan in Italy, Africa, or Spain, as you are called Velleius 
in all countries. Besides, the gods are innumerable, 
though the list of their names is of no great length even 
in the records of our priests. Have they no names? You 
must necessarily confess, indeed, they have none; for what 
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occasion is there for different names, if their persons are 
alike? 

How much more laudable would it be, Velleius, to 
acknowledge that you do not know what you do not know, 
than to follow a man whom you must despise! Do you 
think the Deity is like either me or you? You do not 
really think he is like either of us. What is to be done, 
then? Shall I call the sun, the moon, or the sky a Deity? 
If so, they are consequently happy. But what pleasures 
can they enjoy? And they are wise too. But how can 
wisdom reside in such shapes? These are your own prin- 
ciples. Therefore, if they are not of human form, as I 
have proved, and if you can not persuade yourself that 
they are of any other, why are you cautious of denying 
absolutely the being of any gods? You dare not deny 
it—which is very prudent in you, though here you are 
not afraid of the people, but of the gods themselves. I 
havé known Epicureans who reverence?! even the least 
images of the gods, though I perceive it to be the opinion 
of some that Epicurus, through fear of offending against 
the Athenian laws, has allowed a Deity in words and de- 
stroyed him in fact; so in those his select and short sen- 
tences, which are called by you «upiat S0€az,?* this, I think, 
is the first; “that being which is happy and immortal, is 
not burdened with any labour, and does not impose any on 
any one else.” 

In his statement of this sentence, some think that he 
avoided speaking clearly on purpose, though it was mani- 
festly without design. But they judge ill of a man who 
had not the least art. It is doubtful whether he means 
that there is any being happy and immortal, or that if 
there is any being happy, he must likewise be immortal. 
They do not consider that he speaks here, indeed, ambigu- 
ously; but in many other places, both he and Metrodorus 
explain themselves as clearly as you have done. But he 
believed there are gods; nor have I ever seen any one who 
was more exceedingly afraid of what he declared ought to 
be no objects of fear—namely, death and the gods; with 
the apprehensions of which the common rank of people 
are very little affected; but he says that the minds of all 
mortals are terrified by them. Many thousands of men 
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commit robberies in the face of death; others rifle all the 
temples they can get into: such as these, no doubt, must 
be greatly terrified, the one by the fears of death, and the 
others by the fear of the gods. 

But since you dare not (for I am now addressing my 
discourse to Epicurus himself) absolutely deny the exist- 
ence of the gods, what hinders you from ascribing a divine 
nature to the sun, the world, or some eternal mind? I 
never, says he, saw wisdom and a rational soul in any but 
a human form. What! did you ever observe anything like 
the sun, the moon, or the five moving planets? The sun, 
terminating his course in two extreme parts of one circle,?* 
finishes his annual revolutions. The moon, receiving her 
light from the sun, completes the same course in the space 
of a month.”4 The five planets in the same circle, some 
nearer, others more remote from the earth, begin the same 
courses together, and finish them in different spaces of 
time. Did you ever observe anything like this, Epicurus? 
So that according to you there can be neither sun, moon, 
nor stars, because nothing can exist but what we have 
touched or seen.” What! have you ever seen the Deity 
himself? Why else do you believe there is any? If this 
doctrine prevails, we must reject all that history relates or 
reason discovers, and the people who inhabit inland coun- 
tries must not believe there is such a thing as the sea. 
This is so narrow a way of thinking that, if you had been 
born in Seriphus, and never had been from out of that 
island, where you had frequently been in the habit of 
seeing little hares and foxes, you would not, therefore, be- 
lieve that there are such beasts as lions and panthers; and 
if any one should describe an elephant to you, you would 
think that he designed to laugh at you. 

You, indeed, Velleius, have concluded your argument, 
not after the manner of your own sect, but of the logicians, 
to which your people are utter strangers. You have taken 
it for granted that the gods are happy. I allowit. You say 
that without virtue no one can be happy. I willingly concur 
with you in this also. You likewise say that virtue can 
not reside where reason is not. That I must necessarily 
allow. You add, moreover, that reason can not exist but 
in a human form. Who, do you think, will admit that? 
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If it were true, what occasion was there to come so gradu- 
ally to it? And to what purpose? You might have 
answered it on your own authority. I perceive your grada- 
tions from happiness to virtue, and from virtue to reason; 
but how do you come from reason to human form? There, 
indeed, you do not descend by degrees, but precipitately. 

Nor can I conceive why Epicurus should rather say the 
gods are like men, than that men are like the gods. You 
ask what is the difference; for, say you, if this is like that, 
that is like this. I grant it; but this I assert, that the 
gods could not take their form from men; for the gods 
always existed, and never had a beginning, if they are to 
exist eternally; but men had a beginning, therefore that 
form, of which the immortal gods are, must have had ex- 
istence before mankind; consequently the gods should not 
be said to be of human form, but our form should be called 
divine. However, let this be as you will. I now inquire 
how this extraordinary good fortune came about, for you 
deny that reason had any share in the formation of things. 
But still what was this extraordinary fortune? Whence 
proceeded that happy concourse of atoms, which gave so 
sudden a rise to men in the form of gods? Are we to sup- 
pose the divine seed fell from heaven upon earth, and that 
men sprang up in the likeness of their celestial sires? I 
wish you would assert it, for I should not be unwilling to 
acknowledge my relation to the gods. But you say noth- 
ing like it; no, our resemblance to the gods, it seems, was 
by chance. Must I now seek for arguments to refute this 
doctrine seriously? I wish I could as easily discover what 
is true, as I can overthrow what is false. 

You have enumerated with so ready a memory, and so 
copiously, the opinions of philosophers, from Thales the 
Milesian, concerning the nature of the gods, that I am 
surprised to see so much learning in a Roman. But do 
you think they were all madmen, who thought that a Deity 
could by some possibility exist without hands and feet? 
Does not even this consideration have weight with you 
when you consider what is the use and advantage of limbs 
in men, and lead you to admit that the gods have no need 
of them? what necessity can there be of feet, without walk- 
ing; or of hands, if there is nothing to be grasped? The 
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same may be asked of the other parts of the body, in 
which nothing is vain, nothing useless, nothing superflu- 
ous; therefore we may infer that no art can imitate the skill 
of Nature. Shall the Deity, then, have a tongue, and not 
speak; teeth, palate, and jaws, though he will have no use 
for them? Shall the members which Nature has given to 
the body for the sake of generation be useless to the Deity? 
Nor would the internal parts be less superfluous than the 
external. What comeliness is there in the heart, the lungs, 
the liver, and the rest of them, abstracted from their use? 
I mention these because you place them in the Deity on 
account of the beauty of the human form. 

Depending on these dreams, not only Epicurus, Metro- 
dorus, and Hermachus, declaimed against Pythagoras, 
Plato, and Empedocles, but that little harlot Leontium 
presumed to write against Theophrastus; indeed, she had 
a neat Attic style; but yet, to think of her arguing against 
Theophrastus! So much did the garden of Epicurus ** 
abound with these liberties, and, indeed, you are always 
complaining against them. Zeno wrangled. Why need 
I mention Albutius? Nothing could be more elegant or 
humane than Phzedrus; yet a sharpexpression would disgust 
the old man. Epicurus treated Aristotle with great con- 
tumely. He foully slandered Phado, the disciple of Soc- 
rates. He pelted Timocrates, the brother of his companion 
Metrodorus, with whole volumes, because he disagreed 
with him in some trifling point of philosophy. He was un- 
grateful even to Democritus, whose follower he was; and 
his master Nausiphanes, from whom he learned nothing, 
had no better treatment from him. 

Zeno gave abusive language not only to those who were 
then living, as Apollodorus, Syllus, and the rest; but he 
called Socrates, who was the father of philosophy, the 
Attic buffoon, using the Latin word scurra. He never 
called Chrysippus by any other name but Chesippus. And 
you yourself a little before, when you were numbering up 
a senate, as we may call them, of philosophers, scrupled 
not to say that the most eminent men talked like foolish 
visionary dotards. Certainly, therefore, if they have all 
erred in regard to the nature of the gods, it is to be feared 
there are no such beings. What you deliver on that head 
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are all whimsical notions, and not worthy the consideration 
even of old women. For you do not seem to be in the 
least aware what a task you draw on yourselves, if you 
should prevail on us to grant that the same form is com- 
mon to gods and men. The Deity would then require the 
same trouble in dressing, and the same care of the body 
that mankind does. He must walk, run, lie down, lean, sit, 
hold, speak, and discourse. You need not be told the con- 
sequence of making the gods male and female. 

Therefore I can not sufficiently wonder how this chief 
of yours came to entertain these strange opinions. But 
you constantly insist on the certainty of this tenet, that 
the Deity is both happy and immortal. Supposing he is 
so, would his happiness be less perfect if he had not two 
feet? Or can not that blessedness or beatitude, call it 
which you will (they are both harsh terms, but we must 
mollify them by use), can it not, I say, exist in that sun, 
or in this world, or in some eternal mind, that has not 
human shape or limbs? All you say against it is, that 
you never saw any happiness in the sun or the world. 
What then? Did you ever see any world but this? No, 
you will say. Why, therefore, do you presume to assert 
that there are not only six hundred thousand worlds, but 
that they are innumerable? Reason tells you so. Will 
not reason tell you likewise, that as, in our inquiries into 
the most excellent nature, we find none but the divine 
nature can be happy and eternal, so the same divine nature 
surpasses us in excellence of mind; and, as in mind, so 
in body? Why, therefore, as we are inferior in all other 
respects, should we be equal in form? For human virtue 
approaches nearer to the divinity than human form. 

To return to the subject I was upon; what can be more 
childish than to assert that there are no such creatures 
as are generated in the Red Sea or in India? The most 
curious inquirer can not arrive at the knowledge of all 
those creatures, which inhabit the earth, sea, fens, and 
rivers; and shall we deny the existence of them because 
we never saw them? That similitude, which you are so 
very fond of, is nothing to the purpose. Is not a dog like 
a wolf? And, as Ennius says: 


“The monkey, filthiest beast, how like to man!” 
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Yet they differ in nature. No beast has more sagacity 
than an elephant; yet where can you find any of a larger 
size? I am speaking here of beasts. But among men, do 
we not see a disparity of manners in persons very much 
alike, and a similitude of manners in persons unlike? If 
this sort of argument were once to prevail, Velleius, ob- 
serve what it would lead to. You have laid it down as cer- 
tain that reason can not possibly reside in any but the 
human form. Another may affirm that it can exist in none 
but a terrestrial being; in none but a being that is born, 
that grows up, and receives instruction, and that consists 
of a soul and an infirm and perishable body; in short, in 
none but a mortal man. But if you decline those opinions, 
why should a single form disturb you? You perceive that 
man is possessed of reason and understanding, with all the 
infirmities which I have mentioned interwoven with his 
being; abstracted from which, you nevertheless know God, 
you say, if the lineaments do but remain. This is not talk- 
ing considerately, but at a venture; for surely you did not 
think what an incumbrance anything superfluous or useless 
is, not only in a man, but a tree. How troublesome it is 
to have a finger too much! And why so? Because neither 
use nor ornament requires more than five; but your Deity 
has not only a finger more than he wants, but a head, a 
neck, shoulders, sides, a paunch, back, hams, hands, feet, 
thighs, and legs. Are these parts necessary to immortal- 
ity? Are they conducive to the existence of the Deity? 
Is the face itself of use? One would rather say so of the 
brain, the heart, the lungs, and the liver, for these are the 
seats of life. The features of the face contribute nothing 
to the preservation of it. 

You censured those who, beholding those excellent 
and stupendous works, the world, and its respective parts; 
the heaven, the earth, the seas, and the splendour with 
which they are adorned; who, contemplating the sun, 
moon, and stars; and who, observing the maturity and 
changes of the seasons, and vicissitudes of times, inferred 
from thence that there must be some excellent and emi- 
nent essence, that originally made, and still moves, directs, 
and governs them. Suppose they should mistake in their 
conjecture, yet I see what they aim at. But what is that 
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great and noble work, which appears to you to be the 
effect of a divine mind, and from which you conclude that 
there are gods? “TI have,” say you, “a certain informa- 
tion of a Deity imprinted in my mind.” Of a bearded 
Jupiter, I suppose, and a helmeted Minerva. 

But do you really imagine them to be such? How 
much better are the notions of the ignorant vulgar, who 
not only believe the deities have members like ours, but 
that they make use of them; and therefore they assign 
them a bow and arrows, a spear, a shield, a trident, and 
lightning; and though they do not behold the actions of 
the gods, yet they can not entertain a thought of a Deity 
doing nothing. The Egyptians (so much ridiculed) held 
no beasts to be sacred, except on account of some advan- 
tage which they had received from them. The Ibis, a 
very large bird, with strong legs and a horny, long beak, 
destroys a great number of serpents. These birds keep 
Egypt from pestilential diseases, by killing and devouring 
the flying serpents brought from the deserts of Libya by 
the southwest wind; which prevents the mischief that may 
attend their biting while alive, or any infection when dead. 
I could speak of the advantage of the ichneumon, the 
crocodile, and the cat, but I am unwilling to be tedious; 
yet I will conclude with observing that the barbarians paid 
divine honours to beasts because of the benefits they re- 
ceived from them; whereas your gods not only confer no 
benefit, but are idle, and do no single act of any descrip- 
tion whatever. 

“They have nothing to do,” your teacher says. Epi- 
curus truly, like indolent boys, thinks nothing preferable 
to idleness; yet those very boys, when they have a holiday, 
entertain themselves in some sportive exercise. But we 
are to suppose the Deity in such an inactive state that if 
he should move we may justly fear he would be no longer 
happy. This doctrine divests the gods of motion and 
operation; besides, it encourages men to be lazy, as they 
are by this taught to believe that the least labour is in- 
compatible even with divine felicity. i 

But let it be as you would have it, that the Deity is 
in the form and image of a man. Where is his abode? 
Where is his habitation? Where is the place where he is 
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to be found? What is his course of life? And what is it 
that constitutes the happiness which you assert that he 
enjoys? For it seems necessary that a being who is to be 
happy, must use and enjoy what belongs to him. And 
with regard to place, even those natures which are inani- 
mate have each their proper stations assigned to them: so 
that the earth is the lowest; then water is next above the 
earth; the air is above the water; and fire has the highest 
situation of all allotted to it. Some creatures inhabit the 
earth, some the water, and some, of an amphibious nature, 
live in both. There are some, also, which are thought to 
be born in fire, and which often appear fluttering in burn- 
ing furnaces. 

In the first place, therefore, I ask you, Where is the 
habitation of your Deity? Secondly, What motive is it that 
stirs him from his place, supposing he ever moves? And 
lastly, since it is peculiar to animated beings to have an 
inclination to something that is agreeable to their several 
natures, what is it that the Deity affects, and to what pur- 
pose does he exert the motion of his mind and reason? In 
short, how is he happy, how eternal? Whichever of these 
points you touch upon, I am afraid you will come lamely 
off. For there is never a proper end to reasoning which 
proceeds on a false foundation; for you asserted likewise 
that the form of the Deity is perceptible by the mind, but 
not by sense; that it is neither solid, nor invariable in 
number; that it is to be discerned by similitude and transi- 
tion, and that a constant supply of images is perpetually 
flowing on from innumerable atoms, on which our minds 
are intent; so that we from that conclude that divine na- 
ture to be happy and everlasting. 

What, in the name of those deities, concerning whom 
we are now disputing, is the meaning of all this? For if 
they exist only in thought, and have no solidity nor sub- 
stance, what difference can there be between thinking of a 
Hippocentaur and thinking of a Deity? Other philoso- 
phers call every such conformation of the mind a vain 
motion, but you term it “the approach and entrance of 
images into the mind.” Thus, when I imagine that I be- 
hold T. Gracchus haranguing the people in the Capitol, and 
collecting their suffrages concerning M. Octavius, I call 
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that a vain motion of the mind; but you affirm that the 
images of Gracchus and Octavius are present, which are 
only conveyed to my mind when they have arrived at the 
Capitol. The case is the same, you say, in regard to the 
Deity, with the frequent representation of which the mind 
is so affected that from thence it may be clearly under- 
stood that the gods 27 are happy and eternal. 

Let it be granted that there are images by which the 
mind is affected, yet it is only a certain form that occurs; 
and why must that form be pronounced happy, why 
eternal? But what are those images you talk of, or whence 
do they proceed? This loose manner of arguing is taken 
from Democritus, and he is reproved by many people for 
it; nor can you derive any conclusions from it; the whole 
system is weak and imperfect. For what can be more im- 
probable than that the images of Homer, Archilochus, 
Romulus, Numa, Pythagoras, and Plato, should come into 
my mind; and yet not in the form in which they existed? 
How, therefore, can they be those persons? And whose 
images are they? Aristotle tells us that there never was 
such a person as Orpheus the poet; *8 and it is said that 
the verse, called Orphic verse, was the invention of Cer- 
cops, a Pythagorean; yet Orpheus, that is to say, the 
image of him, as you will have it, often runs in my head. 
What is the reason that I entertain one idea of the figure of 
the same person and you another? Why do we image 
to ourselves such things as never had any existence, and 
which never can have, such as Scyllas and Chimeras? 
Why do we frame ideas of men, countries, and cities which 
we never saw? How is it that the very first moment that 
I choose I can form representations of them in my mind? 
How is it that they come to me, even in my sleep, without 
being called or sought after? 

The whole affair, Velleius, is ridiculous. You do not 
impose images on our eyes only, but on our minds. Such 
is the privilege which you have assumed of talking non- 
sense with impunity. But there is, you say, a transition of 
images flowing on in great crowds in such a way that out 
of many some one at least must be perceived! I should 
be ashamed of my incapacity to understand this if you, who 
assert it, could comprehend it yourselves; for how do you 
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prove that these images are continued in uninterrupted 
motion? Or, if uninterrupted, still how do you prove 
them to be eternal? There is a constant supply, you say, 
of innumerable atoms. But must they, for that reason, 
be all eternal? To elude this, you have recourse to equi- 
libration (for so, with your leave, I will call your "Icovopia),?9 
and say that as there is a sort of nature mortal, so there 
must also be a sort which is immortal; by the same rule, 
as there are men mortal, there are men immortal; and 
as some arise from the earth, some must arise from the 
water also; and as there are causes which destroy, there 
must likewise be causes which preserve. Be it as you 
say; but let those causes preserve which have existence 
themselves; I can not conceive these your gods to have 
any. But how does all this face of things arise from atomic 
corpuscles? Were there any such atoms (as there are 
not), they might perhaps impel one another, and be jum- 
bled together in their motion; but they could never be 
able to impart form, or figure, or colour, or animation, so 
that you by no means demonstrate the immortality of 
your Deity. 

Let us now inquire into this happiness. It is certain 
that without virtue there can be no happiness; but virtue 
consists in action. Now, your Deity does nothing; there- 
fore he is void of virtue, and consequently can not be 
happy. What sort of life does he lead? He has a constant 
supply, you say, of good things without any intermixture 
of bad. What are those good things? Sensual pleasures, 
no doubt, for you know no delight of the mind but what 
arises from the body and returns to it. I do not sup- 
pose, Velleius, that you are like some of the Epicureans, 
who are ashamed of those expressions of Epicurus,’ in 
which he openly avows that he has no idea of any good 
separate from wanton and obscene pleasures; which, with- 
out a blush, he names distinctly. What food, therefore, 
what drink, what variety of music or flowers, what kind 
of pleasures of touch, what odours, will you offer to the 
gods to fill them with pleasures? The poets, indeed, pro- 
vide them with banquets of nectar and ambrosia, and a 
Hebe or a Ganymede to serve up the cup. But what is 
it, Epicurus, that you do for them? For I do not see from 
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whence your Deity should have those things, nor how 
he could use them. Therefore, the nature of man is better 
constituted for a happy life than the nature of the gods, 
because men enjoy various kinds of pleasures; but you 
look on all those pleasures as superficial, which delight 
the senses only by a titillation, as Epicurus calls it. Where 
is to be the end of this trifling? Even Philo, who fol- 
lowed the Academy, could not bear to hear the soft and 
luscious delights of the Epicureans despised; for with his 
admirable memory he perfectly remembered and used to 
repeat many sentences of Epicurus in the very words in 
which they were written. He likewise used to quote many 
which were more gross, from Metrodorus, the sage col- 
league of Epicurus, who blamed his brother Timocrates 
because he would not allow that everything which had 
any reference to a happy life was to be measured by the 
belly; nor has he said this once only, but often. You grant 
what I say, I perceive; for you know it to be true. I 
can produce the books, if you should deny it. But I am 
not now reproving you for referring all things to the 
standard of pleasure; that is another question. What I 
am now showing is, that your gods are destitute of pleas- 
ure; and, therefore, according to your own manner of 
reasoning, they are not happy. 

But they are free from pain. Is that sufficient for be- 
ings who are supposed to enjoy all good things and the 
most supreme felicity? The Deity, they say, is constantly 
meditating on his own happiness, for he has no other idea 
which can possibly occupy his mind. Consider a little; 
reflect what a figure the Deity would make if he were to 
be idly thinking of nothing through all eternity but, “ It 
is very well with me, and I am happy ”; nor do I see why 
this happy Deity should not fear being destroyed, since 
without any intermission he is driven and agitated by an 
everlasting incursion of atoms, and since images are con- 
stantly flowing off from him. Your Deity therefore is 
neither happy nor eternal. 

Epicurus, it seems, has written books concerning sanc- 
tity and piety toward the gods. But how does he speak 
on these subjects? You would say that you were listen- 
ing to Coruncanius or Scevola, the high priests, and not 
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to a man who tore up all religion by the roots, and who 
overthrew the temples and altars of the immortal gods; 
not, indeed, with hands, like Xerxes, but with arguments; 
for, what reason is there for your saying that men ought 
to worship the gods, when the gods not only do not regard 
men, but are entirely careless of everything, and absolutely 
do nothing at all? 

But they are, you say, of so glorious and excellent a 
nature that a wise man is induced by their excellence to 
adore them. Can there be any glory or excellence in that 
nature which only contemplates its own happiness, and 
neither will do, nor does, nor ever did anything? Besides, 
what piety is due to a being from whom you receive noth- 
ing? Or how can you, or any one else, be indebted to 
him who bestows no benefits? For piety is only justice 
toward the gods; but what right have they to it, when there 
is no communication whatever between the gods and men? 
And sanctity is the knowledge of how we ought to wor- 
ship them; but I do not understand why they are to be 
worshipped, if we are neither to receive nor expect any 
good from them. 

And why should we worship them from an admiration 
only of that nature in which we can behold nothing ex- 
cellent? and as for that freedom from superstition, which 
you are in the habit of boasting of so much, it is easy to 
be free from that feeling when you have renounced all 
belief in the power of the gods. Unless, indeed, you 
imagine that Diagoras or Theodorus, who absolutely de- 
nied the being of the gods, could possibly be superstitious. 
I do not suppose that even Protagoras could, who doubted 
whether there were gods or not. The opinions of these 
philosophers are not only destructive of superstition, which 
arises from a vain fear of the gods, but of religion also, 
which consists in a pious adoration of them. 

What think you of those who have asserted that the 
whole doctrine concerning the immortal gods was the in- 
vention of politicians, whose view was to govern that part 
of the community by religion which reason could not in- 
fluence? Are not their opinions subversive of all religion? 
Or what religion did Prodicus the Chian leave to men, 
who held that everything beneficial to human life should 
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be numbered among the gods? Were not they likewise 
void of religion, who taught that the deities, at present 
the object of our prayers and adoration, were valiant, illus- 
trious, and mighty men, who arose to divinity after death? 
Euhemerus, whom our Ennius translated, and follawed 
more than other authors, has particularly advanced this 
doctrine, and treated of the deaths and burials of the gods; 
can he then be said to have confirmed religion, or rather 
to have totally subverted it? I shall say nothing of that 
sacred and august Eleusina, into whose mysteries the most 
distant nations were initiated, nor of the solemnities in 
Samothrace, or in Lemnos, secretly resorted to by night, 
and surrounded by thick and shady groves; which, if they 
were properly explained, and reduced to reasonable prin- 
ciples, would rather explain the nature of things than dis- 
cover the knowledge of the gods. 

Even that great man Democritus, from whose foun- 
tains Epicurus watered his little garden, seems to me to 
be very inferior to his usual acuteness when speaking about 
the nature of the gods. For at one time he thinks that 
they are images endowed with divinity, inherent in the 
universality of things; at another, that the principles and 
minds contained in the universe are gods; then he at- 
tributes divinity to animated images, employing them- 
selves in doing us good or harm; and lastly, he speaks of 
certain images of such vast extent that they encompass the 
whole outside of the universe; all which opinions are more 
worthy of the country 3! of Democritus than of Democritus 
himself; for who can frame in his mind any ideas of such 
images? Who can admire them? Who can think they 
merit a religious adoration? 

But Epicurus, when he divests the gods of the power of 
doing good, extirpates all religion from the minds of men; 
for though he says the divine nature is the best and the 
most excellent of all natures, he will not allow it to be 
susceptible of any benevolence; by which he destroys the 
chief and peculiar attribute of the most perfect being; for 
what is better and more excellent than goodness and benefi- 
cence? To refuse your gods that quality is to say that 
no man is any object of their favour, and no gods either; 
that they neither love nor esteem any one; in short, that 
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they not only give themselves no trouble about us, but 
even look on each other with the greatest indifference. 

How much more reasonable is the doctrine of the 
Stoics, whom you censure! It is one of their maxims that 
the wise are friends to the wise, though unknown to each 
other; for as nothing is more amiable than virtue, he who 
possesses it is worthy our love, to whatever country he 
belongs. But what evils do your principles bring when 
you make good actions and benevolence the marks of 
imbecility? For, not to mention the power and nature of 
the gods, you hold that even men, if they had no need 
of mutual assistance, would be neither courteous nor 
beneficent. Is there no natural charity in the dispositions 
of good men? The very name of love, from which friend- 
ship is derived, is dear to men; ë? and if friendship is to 
centre in our own advantage only, without regard to him 
whom we esteem a friend, it can not be called friendship, 
but a sort of traffic for our own profit. Pastures, lands, 
and herds of cattle are valued in the same manner on ac- 
count of the profit we gather from them; but charity and 
friendship expect no return. How much more reason have 
we to think that the gods, who want nothing, should 
love each other, and employ themselves about us! If it 
were not so, why should we pray to, or adore them? Why 
do the priests preside over the altars, and the augurs over 
the auspices? What have we to ask of the gods, and why 
do we prefer our vows to them? 

But Epicurus, you say, has written a book concerning 
sanctity. A trifling performance by a man whose wit is 
not so remarkable in it as the unrestrained license, of 
writing which he has permitted himself; for what sanctity 
can there be if the gods take no care of human affairs? 
Or how can that nature be called animated which neither 
regards nor performs anything? Therefore our friend 
Posidonius has well observed, in his fifth book of the “ Na- 
ture of the Gods,” that Epicurus believed there were no 
gods, and that what he had said about the immortal gods 
was only said from a desire to avoid unpopularity. He 
could not be so weak as to imagine that the Deity has 
only the outward features of a simple mortal, without any 
real solidity; that he has all the members of a man, with- 
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out the least power to use them; a certain unsubstantial 
pellucid being, neither favourable nor beneficial to any 
one, neither regarding nor doing anything. There can be 
no such being in Nature, and as Epicurus said this plainly, 
he allows the gods in words, and destroys them in fact; 
and if the Deity is truly such a being that he shows no 
favour, no benevolence to mankind, away with him! For 
why should I entreat him to be propitious? He can be 
propitious to none, since, as you say, all his favour and 
benevolence are the effects of imbecility. 


NOTES 


* Translated by Charles D. Yonge. Ad 5 

* Some read scientiam and some inscientiam, the latter of which is 
preferred by some of the best editors and commentators. i 

* Cicero wrote his philosophical works in the last three years of his 
life. When he wrote this essay he was in the sixty-third year of his 
age, in the year of Rome 709. 

“The Academic. 

* Diodorus and Posidonius were Stoics; Philo and Antiochus were 
Academics; but the latter afterward inclined to the doctrine of the 
Stoics. 

*Julins Cæsar. 

* Cicero was one of the College of Augurs. 

*The Latine Feriz was originally a festival of the Latins, altered 
by Tarquinins Superbus into a Roman one. It was held in the Alban 
Mount in hononr of Jupiter Latiaris. This holiday lasted six days: it 
was not held at any fixed time, but the consul was never allowed to 
take T field till he had held them. (V. Smitk, “ Dict. Gr. Rom. Ant.,” 
p. 414. 

* Exhedra, the word used by Cicero, means a study, or place where 
dispntes were held. 

* Piso was a Peripatetic. The four great sects were the Stoics, 
the Peripatetics, the Academics, and the Epicureans. 

“It was a prevailing tenet of the Academics that there is no cer- 
tain knowledge. 

“ The five forms of Plato are these—otcla, rabrdy, črepov, ordots, rivnois. 

“ The four natures here to be understood are the four elements, fire. 
water, air, and earth; which are mentioned as the four principles of 
Empedocles by Diogenes Laertius. 

FS “These five moving stars are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, and 
enus. 

* Or, Generation of the Gods. 

*° The xpéams of Epicurus, before mentioned, is what he here means. 

1 Erepéuwa is the word which Epicurus used to distinguish between 
those objects which are perceptible to sense and those which are im- 
perceptible, as the essence of the Divine Being and the various opera- 
tions of the divine power. 

* Zeno here mentioned is not the same that Cotta spoke of before. 
This was the founder of the Stoics. The other was an Epicurean phi- 
losopher, whom he had heard at Athens. 
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* That is, there would be the same uncertainty in heaven as is among 
the Academics. 

» Those nations which were neither Greek nor Roman. 

* Sigilla numerantes is the common reading; but P. Manucius pro- 
poses venerantes, which I choose as the better of the two, and in which 
sense I have translated it. 

#2 Fundamental doctrines. 

* That is, the zodiac. 

“ The moon, as well as the sun, is indeed in the zodiac, but she does 
not measure the same course in a mouth. She moves in another line 
of the zodiac nearer the earth. 

3 According to the doctrines of Epicurus, none of these bodies 
themselves are clearly seen, but simulacra ex corporibus effluentia. 

* Epicurus taught his disciples in a garden. 

” By the word Deus, as often used by our author, we are to under- 
stand all the gods in that theology then treated of, and not a single 
personal Deity. 

*The best commentators on this passage agree that Cicero does 
not mean that Aristotle affirmed that there was no such person as 
Orpheus, but that there was no such poet, and that the verse called 
Orphic was said to be the invention of another. The passage of Aris- 
totle to which Cicero here alludes has, as Dr. Davis observes, been 
long lost. 

2 A just proportion between the different sorts of beings. 

2 Some give quos non pudeat earum Epicuri vocum; but the best 
copies have not non; nor would it be consistent with Cotta to say 
quos non pudeat, for he throughout represents Velleius as a perfect 
Epicurean in every article. 

" His country was Abdera, the natives of which were remarkable 
for their stupidity. 

“This passage will not admit of a translation answerable to the 
sense of the original. Cicero says the word amicitia (friendship) is 
derived from amor (love or affection). 


CATO 
AN ESSAY ON OLD AGE! 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS 


“ Ah! could my numbers charm thy anxious breast, 
And lull the sorrows of thy soul to rest; 
Wouldst thou not deem the poet’s lenient lay 
More worth than sums of countless gold could pay?” 
For well may I address you, my friend, in those lines 
of the honest bard, 


“Far less for wealth than probity renowned,” 


with which he opens his poem inscribed to Flamininus. I 
am sensible at the same time that when the poet adds, 


“ Each rising sun beholds thy ceaseless grief, 
And night returning brings thee no relief,” 


he holds a language by no means applicable to you. I per- 
fectly well know the moderation and equanimity you pos- 
sess; and that you have derived from Athens, not only an 
honourable addition to your name, but that calm and 
philosophic spirit which so peculiarly distinguishes your 
character. Nevertheless, I have reason to believe that the 
present unpleasing posture of public affairs sometimes 
interrupts your tranquility of mind, as it frequently, I con- 
fess, discomposes my own. But it is not my present pur- 
pose to offer you any consolation on that subject: the 
case requires a very powerful application, and I will reserve 
what I have to say on it to some future opportunity. My 
design at this time is only to communicate to you a few 
135 
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reflections concerning old age; the infirmities whereof we 
are now beginning to feel, or at least are advancing fast 
toward them; and I am desirous of rendering the burden 
as easy as possible both to you and to myself. I am well 
convinced, indeed, that as you have hitherto borne its 
weight, so you will continue to support its increasing 
pressure, with the same good sense and composure of mind 
which you have so happily discovered on every other im- 
portant occasion. However, having resolved to publish 
some reflections on the subject, I determined to address 
them to you, who have a peculiar claim to this pledge of 
my affection; and it is a present to which we may both 
of us have recourse with equal advantage. For myself, at 
least, the considerations I now lay before you have had so 
happy an effect on my own mind as not only to reconcile 
me to all the inconveniences of old age, but to render it 
even an agreeable state to me. 

Can we sufficiently, then, express our sense of the 
obligations we owe to Philosophy, who thus instructs her 
disciples how to pass through every successive period of 
human life, with equal satisfaction and complacency? The 
advantages to be derived from her precepts in other im- 
portant situations is a topic on which I have frequently 
had occasion to expatiate; and shall often perhaps resume; 
but, in the papers I now send you, my purpose is to con- 
sider those advantages with respect only to our declining 
years. To have put these reflections into the mouth of 
an imaginary character, like the Tithonus of Aristo, would 
have made but little impression on the reader; in order, 
therefore, to give them the greater force, I have repre- 
sented them as delivered by the venerable Cato. To this 
end I have introduced Scipio and Lelius, as expressing 
to him their admiration of the wonderful ease with which 
he supported his old age; and this gives him occasion to 
enter into a full explanation of his ideas on the subject. 
If you should think that he discovers, in this conversation, 
a richer vein of literature than appears in his own com- 
positions, you must impute it to the acquaintance he after- 
ward made with the Greek authors, whose language and 
philosophy, it is well known, he passionately studied in the 
Jatter end of his long life. I have only to add that, in 
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delivering the sentiments of Cato, I desire to be under- 
stood as fully declaring my own. 


Scipio. I have frequently, Cato, joined with our friend 
Lelius, in admiring that consummate wisdom and virtue, 
which on all occasions so eminently distinguishes your 
character; but, particularly, in that singular ease and cheer- 
fulness with which you seem to bear up, under those years, 
which are pressing on you. I could never observe that 
they are attended with the least inconvenience to you, 
whereas the generality of men, at your time of life, usually 
complain of old age as the heaviest and most insupportable 
of burdens. 

Cato. There is nothing, my friends, in the circumstance 
you have remarked, that can justly, I think, deserve your 
admiration. Those, indeed, who have no internal resource 
of happiness will find themselves uneasy in every stage of 
human life; but to him who is accustomed to derive all 
his felicity from within himself, no state will appear as a 
real evil, into which he is conducted by the common and 
regular course of Nature. Now this is peculiarly the case 
with respect to old age; yet such is the inconsistency of 
human folly that the very period which at a distance is 
every man’s warmest wish to attain no sooner arrives, than 
it is equally the object of his lamentations. It is usual with 
men at this season of life to complain that old age has 
stolen on them by surprise, and much sooner than they 
expected; but if they were deceived by their own false 
calculations, must not the blame rest wholly on them- 
selves? for, in the first place, old age surely does not gain 
by swifter and more imperceptible steps on manhood than 
manhood advances on youth; and, in the next, in what 
respect would age have sat less heavily on them had its 
progress been much slower, and, instead of making its 
visit at fourscore years, it had not reached them till four 
hundred? for the years that are elapsed, how numerous 
soever they may have been, can by no means console a 
weak and frivolous mind under the usual consequences of 
long life. If I have any claim, therefore, to that wisdom 
which you tell me, my friends, you have often admired in 
my character (and which I can only wish indeed were 
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worthy of the opinion you entertain of it, and the appella- 
tion? the world has conferred on me), it consists wholly 
in this: that I follow Nature as the surest guide, and 
resign myself, with an implicit obedience, to all her sacred 
ordinances. Now it can not be supposed that Nature, after 
having wisely distributed to all the preceding periods of life 
their peculiar and proper enjoyments, should have neg- 
lected, like an indolent poet, the last act of the human 
drama, and left it destitute of suitable advantages. Never- 
theless, it was impossible but that in the life of man, as in 
the fruits of the earth, there should be a certain point of 
maturity, beyond which the marks of decay must neces- 
sarily appear; and to this unavoidable condition of his 
present being every wise and good man will submit with a 
contented and cheerful acquiescence; for to entertain de- 
sires repugnant to the universal law of our existence— 
what is it, my friends, but to wage war, like the impious 
giants, with the gods themselves? 

Lelius. You will confer, then, a very acceptable service 
on both of us, Cato (for I will venture to answer for my 
friend Scipio as well as for myself), if you will mark out to 
us by what means we may most effectually be enabled to 
support the load of incumbent years; for although we are 
at present far distant from old age, we have reason, how- 
ever, to expect, at least to hope, that it is a period we 
shall live to attain. 

Cato. Most willingly, Lelius, I yield to your request, 
especially as you assure me that my compliance will be 
equally agreeable to both of you, 

Scipio. Yes, my venerable friend; like travellers who 
mean to take the same long journey you have gone before 
us, we should be glad (if it be not imposing too much 
trouble on you) that you would give us some account of 
the advanced stage at which you are now arrived. 

Cato. I am ready, Scipio, to the best of my power, to 
give you the information you desire—And, indeed, I am 
the more qualified for the task you assign me, as I have 
always (agreeably to the old proverb) associated much 
with men of my own years. This has given me frequent 
opportunities of being acquainted with their grievances; 
and I particularly remember to have often heard Caius 
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Salinator and Spurius Albinus (men of consular rank, and 
nearly of the same age as myself) bewail their condition. 
The principal subject of their complaint was, in the first 
place, that they were no longer capable of enjoying the 
sensual gratifications, without which, in their estimation, 
life was of no value; and in the next, that they found them- 
selves neglected by those who had formerly paid their court 
to them with the greatest attention. But they imputed 
their grievances, I think, to a wrong cause; for had they 
arisen merely from the circumstance of their age, they 
would have been common to myself, and to every other 
man of the same advanced years. But the fact is much 
otherwise, and I have known many at that period of life 
who passed their time without the least repining, who 
neither regretted that they were released from the domin- 
ion of their passions, nor had reason to think themselves 
treated with disrespect by any of their connections. In 
fact, the true grievance in all complaints of this kind lies 
in the man, and not in the age. They whose desires are 
properly regulated, and who have nothing morose or 
petulant in their temper and manners, will find old age, 
to say the least of it, is a state very easily to be endured; 
whereas unsubdued passions and a froward disposition 
will equally embitter every season of human life. 

Lelius. Your observations, Cato, are undoubtedly just. 
Yet some, perhaps, may be apt to say that your ample 
possessions, together with the power and influence of your 
rank and character, have very much contributed to soften 
the inconveniences of old age, and render it more than 
usually easy to you; but that these are advantages which 
can not possibly fall to the lot of many. 

Cato. I must acknowledge that the circumstances you 
mention have some beneficial influence, but I can by no 
means admit that the whole depends on them. When a 
certain native of the paltry island of Seriphos told Themis- 
tocles, in an altercation which arose between them, that 
he was indebted for the lustre of his fame not to the 
intrinsic splendour of his actions, but to the country in 
which he had the good fortune to be born. “It may be 
so,” replied the Athenian general, “ for if I had received my 


birth at Seriphos, I could have had no opportunity of 
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producing my talents; but give me leave to tell you that 
yours would never have made a figure, though you had 
been born in Athens.” The same sentiment is justly ap- 
plicable to the case in question; for although it must be 
confessed that old age, under the pressure of extreme 
indigence, can not possibly prove an easy state, not even 
to a wise and virtuous mind, yet without those essential 
qualities it must necessarily prove the reverse, although it 
should be accompanied with every external advantage. 
Believe me, my young friends, the best and surest guard 
against the inconveniences of old age is to cultivate in 
each preceding period the principles of moral science, and 
uniformly to exercise those virtues it prescribes. The good 
seeds which you shall thus have sown in the former seasons 
of life will, in the winter of your days, be wonderfully pro- 
ductive of the noblest and most valuable fruit; valuable 
not only as a possession which will remain with you even 
to your latest moments (though, indeed, that circumstance 
alone is a very considerable recommendation), but also as 
a conscious retrospect on a long life, marked with an unin- 
terrupted series of laudable and beneficent actions, affords 
a perpetual source of the sweetest and most exquisite sat- 
isfaction. 

When I was very young I conceived as strong an affec- 
tion for Quintus Maximus, the celebrated general who 
recovered Tarentum, as if we had been of equal years. 
There was a dignity in the deportment of this excellent old 
man which was tempered with singular politeness and 
affability of manners, and time had wrought no sort of 
alteration in his amiable qualities. He was not, it is true, 
at a time of life which could properly be called infirm age, 
when I first began to cultivate his friendship, but he was 
certainly, however, advanced in years, for I was not born 
till the year before his first consulate. In -his fourth I 
served, a very young man, in the army he commanded at 
Capua; and five years afterward I was his questor at Taren- 
tum. From that post I succeeded to the edileship; and 
four years after, in the consulate of Tuditanus and Cethe- 
gus, I was chosen pretor. It was at this period that, by 
the advice and eloquence of my venerable friend, who was 
now become extremely old, the Cincian law concerning 
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donatives was enacted. This great man led our troops to 
battle, in his old age, with as much spirit as if he had been 
in the prime and vigour of life; and when Hannibal, with 
all the gaiety of a youthful conqueror, was exulting in the 
success of his arms, he gave a check to his victories by a 
cool and patient perseverance in avoiding a general en- 
gagement. It is to this part of his judicious conduct that 
those famous lines of my friend Ennius allude— 
= “Twas his to save the state by wise delay, 

Regardless what the censuring world might say. 

Time proves the merit of the glorious deed, 

His fame still rising as the years succeed.” 

How wonderful was the judgment he displayed, and the 
vigilance he exerted, in retaking the city of Tarentum! I 
remember when Salinator (who, after having been driven 
by the besiegers from the city, retired to the citadel) was 
boasting to Maximus, in my presence, that it was by his 
means he regained possession of the town. “ Very true,” 
replied Maximus with a smile, “ for if you had not lost it, 
I certainly could never have recovered it.” Nor were his 
spirit and abilities more conspicuous as a soldier than a 
statesman. In his second consulship, when Caius Flamin- 
ius, in direct opposition to the authority of the Senate, was 
dividing among the soldiers the conquered lands in the 
provinces of Gaul and Picentia, he had the courage singly, 
and unsupported by his colleague Carvilius, to withstand, 
as far as it was possible, the popular measures of that 
factious tribune; and even when he was augur, he had the 
honest boldness, on a particular occasion, openly to de- 
clare that every omen ought to be considered as favour- 
able or inauspicious, as the interest of the state determined. 

But there is no trait among the many shining qualities 
which adorned this great man’s character that I observed 
with warmer admiration than the fortitude with which he 
supported the death of his illustrious son. The funeral ora- 
tion he pronounced on that affecting occasion is in every- 
body’s hands; and which of the philosophers, I will venture 
to ask, does not sink in our esteem after the perusing of this 
admirable performance? The truth is, it was not solely in 
the conspicuous paths of the world, and when he was act- 
ing in the public view, that this excellent man was truly 
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great; he appeared still greater in the private and domestic 
scenes of life. How pleasing and instructive was his con- 
versation! how profound his knowledge of antiquity! how 
deep his skill in the laws and institutions concerning au- 
gury! To which I may add that he was better acquainted 
with Grecian literature than is usual for a Roman. His 
memory, too, was so remarkably faithful that there was 
not a single event of any note that had happened in the 
wars, either with our neighbours in Italy, or with the more 
distant nations, with which he was not perfectly well ac- 
quainted. In short, from my first connection with him, 
I as eagerly embraced every opportunity of enjoying his 
society as if I had then presaged, what the event has veri- 
fied, that after his death I should never again meet with 
so wise and informing a companion. 

I have entered thus minutely into the character and 
conduct of Maximus in order to convince you that it would 
be an affront to virtue to suppose that old age, to a man 
endowed with such principles and dispositions, could pos- 
sibly have been a state of infelicity. It must be acknowl- 
edged, at the same time, that it is not in every one’s power 
to be a Maximus or a Scipio; to enliven the gloom of de- 
clining years by the animating recollection of the towns he 
has taken, the battles he has won, and the triumphs that 
have honoured his successful arms. But it is not the great 
and splendid actions of the hero or the statesman alone 
that lead to an easy and agreeable old age; that season 
of life may prove equally placid and serene to him who 
has passed all his days in the silent and retired paths of 
elegant and learned leisure. Of this kind, we are told, was 
the old age of Plato, who continued to employ himself 
with great satisfaction in his philosophical studies till death 
put an end to them in his eighty-first year; such, too, was 
that of Isocrates, who is said to have composed his famous 
discourse, entitled “ Panathenaicus,” in the ninety-fourth 
year of his age, and his death did not happen till five years 
afterward. His preceptor, Leontinus Gorgias, lived to 
complete his one hundred and seventh year, continuing his 
studies with undiminished spirit and application to his last 
moments. This celebrated veteran being asked why he did 
not put an end to such a tedious length of life, “ Because,” 
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said he, “I find no reason to complain of old age”; an 
answer truly noble, and altogether worthy of a philosopher! 
They, whose conduct has not been governed by the prin- 
ciples of wisdom and virtue, are apt to impute to old age 
those infirmities for which their former irregularities are 
alone accountable. Far different were the sentiments of 
Ennius, whom I just now had occasion to quote; he com- 
pares his declining years to those of a generous steed, 


“Who victor oft in famed Olympia’s fields, 
To sweet repose his age-worn members yields.” 


You are not too young, my friend, to remember the person 
of this veteran poet, for his death happened so late as the 
consulate of Czpio and Philippus, which is not more than 
nineteen years ago; and let me observe, by the way, not- 
withstanding I was at that time full sixty-five years of age, 
I spoke in defence of the Voconian law with great exer- 
tion of voice and vehemence of action. But I was going 
to remark that this venerable bard, who lived to seventy, 
bore up under age and indigence with such wonderful 
cheerfulness and good humour that one would almost have 
imagined he derived even a satisfaction from those cir- 
cumstances which the generality of mankind look on, of all 
others, as the most dispiriting and oppressive. 

When I consider the several causes which are usually 
supposed to constitute the infelicity of old age, they may 
be reduced, I think, under four general articles. It is 
alleged that it incapacitates a man for acting in the affairs 
of the world; that it produces great infirmities of body; 
that it disqualifies him for the enjoyment of the sensual 
gratifications; and that it brings him within the immediate 
verge of death. Let us, therefore, if you please, examine 
the force and validity of each of these particular charges. 

Old age, it seems, disqualifies us from taking an active 
part in the great scenes of business. But in what scenes? 
let me ask. If in those which require the strength and 
vivacity of youth, I readily admit the charge; but are there 
no other? none which are peculiarly appropriated to the 
evening of life? and which, being executed by the powers 
of the mind, are perfectly consistent with a less vigorous 
state of body? Did Quintus Maximus, then, pass the 
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latter end of his long life in total inactivity? Tell me, 
Scipio, was your father, and my son’s father-in-law, the 
excellent Lucius Paulus? were the Fabricii, the Curii, and 
the Coruncanii utterly bereaved of all useful energy when 
they supported the interests of the republic by the wisdom 
of their counsels and the influence of their respectable 
authority? Appius Claudius was not only old, but blind, 
when he remonstrated in the Senate, with so much force 
and spirit, against concluding a peace with Pyrrhus, to 
which the majority of the members appeared strongly in- 
clined; and on this occasion it was. that he broke forth 
into those animated expostulations which Ennius has intro- 
duced into his poem: 


“ Shall folly now that honoured council sway, 
Where sacred wisdom wont to point the way?” 


together with the rest of those spirited lines, with which 
you are no doubt well acquainted. This celebrated ha- 
rangue, which is still extant, Appius delivered seventeen 
years after his second consulate, between which and his 
first there was an interval of ten years; and prior to both 
he had exercised the office of censor. It is evident, there- 
fore, that he must have been a very old man at the time 
of the Pyrrhic war; and, indeed, the tradition received from 
our forefathers has always represented him as such. 

It appears, therefore, that nothing can be more void of 
foundation than to assert that old age necessarily disquali- 
fies a man for the great affairs of the world. As well might 
it be affirmed that the pilot is totally useless and unen- 
gaged in the business of the ship because, while the rest 
of the crew are more actively employed in their respective 
departments, he sits quietly at the helm, and directs its 
motions. If in the great scenes of business an old man 
can not perform a part which requires the force and energy 
of vigorous years, he can act, however, in a nobler and 
more important character. It is not: by exertions of cor- 
poreal strength and activity that the momentous affairs 
of state are conducted; it is by cool deliberation, by prudent 
counsel, and by that authoritative influence which ever 
attends on public esteem—dqualifications which are so far 
from being impaired that they are usually strengthened 
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and improved by increase of years. And in this opinion, 
my noble friends, I am persuaded I shall have your con- 
currence; unless, peradventure, you look on me as a useless 
and idle member of the commonwealth, because àfter hav- 
ing regularly passed through the several gradations of mili- 
tary service, from the private soldier to the commander- 
in-chief, and been concerned in each of those capacities in 
a variety of engagements, both by sea and land, I now no 
longer lead forth our armies to battle; but if I forbear to 
enter personally into the fatigues of war, I represent to 
the Senate its most proper object, and point out in what 
manner the operations may best be carried on. In short, 
I am perpetually urging the expediency of declaring war 
against the Carthaginians, in order to anticipate them in 
those hostilities which they have long been meditating 
against us; as, in truth, I shall never cease to be appre- 
hensive of that commonwealth till it shall no longer have 
any existence. And may the glory of extirpating that in- 
sidious state be reserved, Scipio, for your arms; that you 
may have the honour of accomplishing the great work 
which your illustrious ancestor so happily began! Thirty- 
three years have now elapsed since the death of that great 
man; but his virtues are still fresh in the minds of his fel- 
low-citizens, and will be had in honourable remembrance 
throughout all generations. His death happened the year 
before I was elected censor, and nine years after his second 
consulate, in which office he was chosen my colleague. 
But had the life of this excellent man been extended even 
through a whole century, can it be imagined that he would 
have considered the closing period of such honourable days 
as a state to be regretted? For it was not agility in the 
robust and manly exercises, or skill and prowess in the 
management of arms; it was his judgment, his counsel, and 
his authority alone which he would then have had occasion 
to display. If abilities of this latter kind were not the 
peculiar attributes of old age, our wise ancestors would 
not, surely, have distinguished the supreme council of the 
state by the appellation of Senate. The Lacedæmonians, 
for the same reason, give to the first magistrates in their 
commonwealth the title of Elders; and, in fact, they are 
always chosen out of that class of men. 
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If you look into the history of foreign nations, you will 
find frequent instances of flourishing communities, which, 
after having been well-nigh ruined by the impetuous meas- 
ures of young and inexperienced statesmen, have been 
restored to their former glory by the prudent administra- 
tion of more discreet years. “ Tell me,” says one of the 
personages in that dramatic piece of Nzevius, called “ The 
School,” addressing himself to a citizen of a certain repub- 
lic, “ tell me whence it happened that so considerable a 
state as yours has thus suddenly fallen to decay?” The 
person questioned assigned several reasons; but the prin- 
cipal is that a swarm of rash, unpractised, young orators 
had unhappily broke forth, and taken the lead among them. 
Temerity, indeed, is the usual characteristic of youth, as 
prudence is of old age. 

But it is further urged that old age impairs the memory. 
This effect, I confess, it may probably have on those 
memories which were originally infirm, or whose native 
vigour has not been preserved by a proper exercise; but 
is there any reason to suppose that Themistocles, who had 
so strong a memory that he knew the name of every citi- 
zen in the commonwealth, lost this retentive power as 
his years increased, and addressed Aristides, for instance, 
by the appellation of Lysimachus? For my own part, I still 
perfectly well recollect the names, not only of all our prin- 
cipal citizens now living, but of their ancestors also; and I 
am so little apprehensive of injuring this faculty (as is vul- 
garly believed) by the perusing of sepulchral inscriptions 
that, on the contrary, I find them of singular service in 
recalling to my mind those persons whom death has long 
since removed from the world. In fact, I never yet heard of 
any veteran whose memory was so weakened by time as 
to forget where he had concealed his treasure. The aged, 
indeed, seem to be at no loss in remembering whatever 
is the principal object of their attention, and few there 
are at that period of life who can not readily call to mind 
what recognisances they have entered into, or with whom 
they have had any pecuniary transactions. Innumerable 
instances of a strong memory in advanced years might be 
produced from among our celebrated lawyers, pontiffs, 
augurs, and philosophers, for the faculties of the mind will 
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preserve their powers in old age, unless they are suffered 
to lose their energy and become languid for want of due 
cultivation. And the truth of this observation may be con- 
firmed not only by those examples I have mentioned from 
the more active and splendid stations of the world, but 
from instances equally frequent to be met with in the paths 
of studious and retired life. Sophocles continued in ex- 
treme old age to write tragedies. As he seemed to neglect 
his family affairs while he was wholly intent on his dra- 
matic compositions, his sons instituted a suit against him 
in a court of judicature, suggesting that his understanding 
was impaired, and praying that he might be removed from 
the management of his estate, agreeably to a custom which 
prevails likewise in our own country, where, if a father of 
a family by imprudent conduct is ruining his fortunes, the 
magistrate commonly interposes and takes the administra- 
tion out of his hands. It is said that when the old bard 
appeared in court on this occasion he desired that he might 
be permitted to read a play which he had lately finished, 
and which he then held in his hand; it was his “ Œdipus 
in Colonos.” His request being granted, after he had 
finished the recital he appealed to the judges whether they 
could discover in his performance any symptoms of an 
insane mind, and the result was that the court unani- 
mously dismissed the complainants’ petition. Did length 
of days weaken the powers of Homer, Hesiod, or Simon- 
ides; of Stesichorus, Isocrates, or Gorgias? Did old age 
interrupt the studies of those first and most distinguished 
of the Greek philosophers, Pythagoras or Democritus, 
Plato or Xenocrates? or, to descend into later times, did 
gray hairs prove an obstacle to the philosophic pursuits 
of Zeno, Cleanthes, or that famous Stoic, whom you may 
remember to have seen in Rome, the venerable Diogenes? 
On the contrary, did not each of these eminent persons 
persevere in his respective studies with unbroken spirit to 
the last moment of his extended life? 

But not to enter further into the consideration of old 
age, in respect to the nobler and more exalted application 
of the human faculties, I could name among my friends 
and neighbours in the country several men far advanced in 
life, who employ themselves with so much industry and 
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activity in the business of agriculture that they never suffer 
any of the more important articles of their husbandry to 
be carried on, when they are not themselves present to 
supervise and direct the work. I will acknowledge, at the 
same time, that these spirited labours of the persons I 
allude to are not, perhaps, a matter of much wonder with 
regard to those objects of tillage which are sown and reaped 
within the year, as no man is so far advanced in age as 
not to flatter himself that he may at least survive to enjoy 
the benefit of the next harvest. But those rural veterans 
I am speaking of are occupied also in branches of hus- 
bandry, from which they are sure that they themselves can 
not possibly live to derive the least advantage: 


“ The future shade for times unborn they raise,” 


as my friend Cecilius expresses it in his play called “ The 
Youthful Companions.” Agreeably to this generous prin- 
ciple, the oldest husbandman, when he is asked to what 
purpose he lays out his labours in the business of plant- 
ing, may well reply “In obedience to the immortal gods, 
by whose bountiful providence, as I received these fields 
from my ancestors, so it is their will that I should deliver 
them down with improvement to posterity.” 

The poet’s sentiment in the verse I just now repeated 
is far more just than in those lines he afterward adds: 


“ Severe the doom that length of days impose! 
To stand sad witness of unnumbered woes: 
Ah! had old age no other ills in store, 
Too well might man its dire approach deplore”: 


for if long life may occasion our being the painful spec- 
tators of many calamities, which an earlier death would 
have concealed from our view, it may equally afford us the 
satisfaction of seeing many happy events which could not 
otherwise have come within our notice, not to mention 
that disagreeable scenes will unavoidably occur to the 
young no less than to the old. But the observation of my 
dramatic friend is still more unwarrantable, when he further 
declares that 
“ Of all the ills which drooping eld await, 


*Tis sure the worst to stand the scorn or hate 
Of happier years,” 
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Why should he suppose that old age necessarily lays us 
open to a mortification of this kind? As men of good 
sense in the evening of life are generally fond of associating 
with the younger part of the world, and, when they dis- 
cover in them the marks of an amiable disposition, find 
a sort of alleviation of their infirmities in gaining their 
affection and esteem, so, on the other hand, well-inclined 
young men think themselves equally happy to be con- 
ducted into the paths of knowledge and virtue by the 
guidance and instruction of experienced age. For my own 
part at least, I have reason to believe that my company 
is not less acceptable to you, my youthful friends, than 
yours most assuredly is to me. 

But to resume the particular point under consideration. 
It appears that old age is so far from being necessarily a 
state of languor and inactivity that it generally continues 
to exert itself in that sort of occupation which was the 
favourite object of its pursuit in more vigorous years. I 
will add that instances might be produced of men who in 
this period of life have successfully applied themselves even 
to the acquisition of some art or science to which they were 
before entirely strangers. Thus Solon in one of his poems, 
written when he was advanced in years, glories that “he 
learned something every day he lived”; and, old as I 
myself am, it is but lately that I acquired a knowledge of 
the Greek language, to which I applied with the more 
zeal and diligence, as I had long entertained an earnest 
desire of becoming acquainted with the writings and char- 
acters of those excellent men, to whose examples I have 
occasionally appealed in the course of our present con- 
versation. Thus Socrates, too, in his old age, learned to 
play on the lyre, an art which the ancients did not deem 
unworthy of their application. If I have not followed the 
philosopher’s example in this instance (which, indeed, I 
very much regret), I have spared, however, no pains to 
make myself master of the Greek language and learning. 

The next imputation thrown on old age is that it im- 
pairs our strength, and it must be acknowledged the charge 
is not altogether without foundation. But, for my own 
part, I no more regret the want of that vigour which I 
possessed in my youth than I lamented in my youth that 
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I was not endowed with the force of a bull or an elephant. 
It is sufficient if we exert with spirit, on every proper 
occasion, that degree of strength which still remains with 
us. Nothing can be more truly contemptible than a cir- 
cumstance which is related concerning the famous Milo 
of Croton. This man, when he had become old, observing 
a set of athletic combatants that were exercising them- 
selves in the public circus, “ Alas!” said he, bursting into 
a flood of tears, and stretching forth his arm, “ alas! these 
muscles are now totally relaxed and impotent.” Frivolous 
old man! it was not so much the debility of thy body as 
the weakness of thy mind thou hadst reason to lament; 
as it was by the force of mere animal prowess, and not by 
those superior excellences, which truly ennoble man, that 
thou hadst rendered thy name famous. Never, I am well 
persuaded, did a lamentation of this unworthy kind escape 
the mouth of Coruncanius, or Ælius, or the late Publius 
Crassus; men whose consummate abilities in the science of 
jurisprudence were generously laid out for the common 
benefit of their fellow-citizens, and whose superior strength 
of understanding continued in all its force and vigour to 
the conclusion of their numerous years. 

It must be confessed, however, that the powers of an 
orator, as his function can not be successfully executed 
by the force of genius alone, but requires great exertion 
likewise both of voice and gesture, must necessarily be- 
come languid and enfeebled by age; nevertheless, there is 
a certain sweetness of utterance which, I know not how, 
is not subject to be impaired by years; and this melody of 
voice (old as you see I am), I may venture to say, I have 
not yet lost. There is indeed a species of calm and com- 
posed elocution extremely graceful, and perfectly well 
adapted to advanced years, and I have frequently observed 
an eloquent old man captivate the attention of his audience 
by the charms of this soft and milder tone of delivery. But 
if age should render the orator unequal even to this less 
laborious application of his talents, they may still be use- 
fully exerted; they may be employed in forming young 
men of genius (yourself, for instance, Scipio, or our friend 
Lzlius), to a nervous and manly eloqguence—and can there 
be a more pleasing satisfaction to an old man than to see 
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himself surrounded by a circle of ingenious youths, and to 
conciliate, by these laudable means, their well-merited 
esteem and affection? It will not, I suppose, be denied 
that old age has at least a sufficient degree of strength re- 
maining to train the rising generation, and instruct them in 
every duty to which they may hereafter be called; and there 
can not, certainly, be a more important or a more honour- 
able occupation. Accordingly, I have always thought it 
a very considerable happiness to your relations Cneus and 
Publius Scipio, together with your two grandfathers, 
Lucius Æmilius and Publius Africanus, that they were 
usually accompanied by a train of young nobles, who 
attended them for the advantage of their instructions. 
Indeed, there is a satisfaction in communicating useful 
knowledge of every kind, which must render any man 
happy, how much soever time may have impaired the 
powers of his body, who employs the talents of his mind 
to so noble and beneficial a purpose. 

But, after all, this imbecility of body is more frequently 
occasioned by the irregularities of youth than by the natural 
and unavoidable consequences of long life. A debauched 
and intemperate young man will undoubtedly, if he live, 
transmit weakness and infirmities to his latter days. The 
virtuous Cyrus, in the discourse which Xenophon relates 
he held when he lay on his death-bed, and which happened 
at a very late period of life, declares he had never perceived 
that his old age had been attended with any sensible decay. 
I perfectly well remember Lucius Metellus, when I was 
a boy: four years after his second consulate he was chosen 
chief pontiff, and he presided two-and-twenty years in the 
sacred college. This venerable personage preserved such 
a florid old age to his last moments as to have no reason to 
lament the depredations of time. If I were to mention 
myself as an instance of the same kind, it would be only 
taking an old man’s allowed privilege: Homer, you know, 
represents Nestor, although his years had extended even to 
the third generation, as frequently boasting of his extraor- 
dinary prowess; and, indeed, he might well be indulged 
in the vanity of being the hero of his own true tale; for, as 
the poet sings, 

“ Words sweet as honey from his lips distilled.” 
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And let me remark, by the way, that in order to put forth 
this mellifluous and persuasive eloquence, great strength of 
body was by no means unnecessary; so much otherwise 
that the celebrated general of the Grecian forces never 
wishes for ten Ajaxes, but for ten such officers as Nestor, 
to be secure of soon laying the walls of Troy level with the 
ground, 

But I was going to observe that I am now in my eighty- 
fourth year, and I wish I had reason to boast with Cyrus 
that I feel no sensible decay of strength. But although 
I do not possess it in the same degree as when J made 
my first campaign in the Carthaginian war, in the course of 
which I was advanced to the rank of questor; or when, 
during my consulship, I commanded the army in Spain; 
or when, four years afterward, I was military tribune at 
the battle of Thermopyle—yet I can with truth, you see, 
affirm that old age has not totally relaxed my nerves, and 
subdued my native vigour. My strength has not yet been 
found to fail me, either in the Senate or the assemblies of 
the people, when my country or my friends, my clients or 
my hosts, have had occasion to require my service. The 
truth is, I have never governed myself by the cautious 
maxim of that ancient proverb, so frequently quoted, which 
says, you must be old soon if you would be old long; on 
the contrary, I would rather abate some years from that 
season of my life than prematurely anticipate its arrival. 
In consequence of this principle, I have hitherto been 
always open to access, whenever any person desired to be 
introduced to me for my advice or assistance in his affairs. 

But you will tell me, perhaps, that my strength is much 
inferior to yours—undoubtedly it is; and so is yours to that 
of Pontius, the athletic centurion, but is he therefore a 
more valuable man? A moderate degree of force is suffi- 
cient for all the rational purposes of life, and whoever will 
not attempt to exert his particular portion further than 
he is well able, will assuredly have no great cause to regret 
that he is not endued with a more considerable share. Milo 
is said to have walked the full length of the course at the 
Olympic games bearing the whole enormous weight of 
an ox on his shoulders. Now, tell me, which would you 
choose to possess: this man’s extraordinary powers of body, 
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or the sublime genius of Pythagoras? In a word, my 
friends, make a good use of your youthful vigour so long 
as it remains, but never let it cost you a sigh when age 
shall have withdrawn it from you; as reasonably, indeed, 
might youth regret the loss of infancy, or manhood the 
extinction of youth. Nature conducts us, by a regular and 
insensible progression, through the different seasons of 
human life; to each of which she has annexed its proper 
and distinguishing characteristic. As imbecility is the 
attribute of infancy, ardour of youth, and gravity of man- 
hood, so declining age has its essential properties, which 
gradually disclose themselves as years increase. 

I am persuaded, Scipio, I need not tell you what ex- 
traordinary things that ancient host of your ancestors, 
Masinissa, is still capable of performing. You have heard, 
no doubt, that although he is at this time ninety years 
of age, he takes long journeys, sometimes on foot and 
sometimes on horseback, without once relieving himself 
throughout the whole way by alternately changing from 
the one mode of travelling to the other; that he is so 
exceedingly hardy that no severity of weather, when he 
is abroad, can induce him to cover his head; and that hav- 
ing preserved by these means a thin and active habit of 
body, he still retains sufficient strength and spirits for dis- 
charging in person the several functions of his royal sta- 
tion. I particularize these circumstances as a proof that 
by temperance and exercise a man may secure to his old 
age no inconsiderable degree of his former spirit and 
activity. 

If it must be acknowledged that time will inevitably 
undermine the strength of man, it must equally be ac- 
knowledged that old age is a season of life in which great 
vigour is by no means required. Accordingly, by the laws 
and institutions of our country, we, who are advanced to 
a certain age, are excused from those offices which demand 
robust powers to discharge. Far from being compelled 
to undertake what is beyond our force, we are not called 
on to exert our strength even to its full extent. If it be 
alleged that there are numberless old men so totally worn 
out and decayed as to be incapable of every kind of civil 
or social duty, it must be confessed there are; but may not 
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this debility have arisen from an original weakness of con- 
stitution, a misfortune by no means peculiar to old age, but 
common to every period of human life? How great a 
valetudinarian was that son of Scipio Africanus, who 
adopted you for his heir!—so great, indeed, that he scarcely 
ever enjoyed a day of uninterrupted health. Had he been 
formed with a less delicate constitution he would have 
shone forth a second luminary of the commonwealth; for, 
with all the spirit and magnanimity of his illustrious father, 
he possessed a more improved and cultivated understand- 
ing. What wonder, then, if age is sometimes oppressed 
with those infirmities, from which youth, we see, is by no 
means secure! 

As to those effects which are the necessary and natural 
evils attendant on long life, it imports us to counteract 
their progress by a constant and resolute opposition, and 
to combat the infirmities of old age, as we would resist 
the approaches of a disease. To this end, we should be 
regularly attentive to the article of health, use moderate 
exercise, and neither eat nor drink more than is necessary 
for repairing our strength, without oppressing the organs 
of digestion. Nor is this all: the intellectual faculties must 
likewise be assisted by proper care, as well as those of the 
body; for the powers of the body, like the flame in the 
lamp, will become languid and extinct by time, if not duly 
and regularly recruited. Indeed, the mind and body 
equally thrive by a suitable exertion of their powers; with 
this difference, however, that bodily exercise ends in 
fatigue, whereas the mind is never wearied by its activity. 
When Cecilius, therefore, represents certain veterans as 
fit subjects for the comic muse, he alludes only to those 
weak and credulous old doting mortals whose infirmities 
of mind are not so much the natural effect of their years, 
as the consequence of suffering their faculties to lie dor- 
mant and unexerted in a slothful and spiritless inactivity. 
The fact, in short, is plainly this: as irregular indulgences of 
the sensual appetites, although a vice to which youth is in 
general more prone than age, is a vice, however, with which 
those young men alone are infected who are unrestrained 
by principles of virtue, so that species of delirium, which 
is called dotage, is not a common weakness incident to 
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every old man in general, but to those only who have trifled 
away their frivolous days in idleness and folly. In support 
of this observation, I will instance the venerable Appius. 
His family consisted of four sons, who were arrived at 
the state of manhood, and five daughters, together with 
a numerous train of clients and dependents; yet, far ad- 
vanced as he was in years, and totally deprived of his 
sight, he would not commit the management of this very 
considerable household to any other hands than his. own. 
And he was abundantly equal to the important charge, 
having kept the spring and energy of his mind in constant 
action, nor suffered himself tamely to sink down under the 
weight of incumbent years. In consequence of this spirited 
conduct he maintained a more than parental authority over 
his family; his commands were obeyed as so many imperial 
mandates. In fine, feared by his servants, reverenced by 
his children, and endeared to all, he exhibited in his house 
a striking specimen of that simplicity and good order which 
so eminently distinguished the domestic economy of our 
forefathers. Age is truly respectable in the man who thus 
guards himself from becoming the property of others, vin- 
dicates his just rights, and maintains his proper authority 
to the last moments of his life. 

As I love to see the fire of youth somewhat tempered 
with the gravity of age, so I am equally pleased when 
I observe the phlegm of age somewhat enlivened with the 
vivacity of youth; and whoever unites these two qualities 
in his character may bear, indeed, the marks of years in 
his body, but will never discover the same traces in his 
mind. In pursuance of this maxim, I am now employed 
in adding a seventh book to my “ Antiquities ”; in collect- 
ing all the ancient records I can meet with that relate to 
my subject; in finishing a revisal of the speeches I made 
in the several important causes in which I have been en- 
gaged; as also in drawing up some observations concerning 
the augural, pontifical, and civil law; and in order to exer- 
cise my memory I practise the advice of the Pythagorean 
philosophers, by recalling to my mind, every night, all that 
I have said, or done, or heard, the preceding day. These 
are the employments by which I keep the faculties of my 
understanding in play, and preserve them in due vigour; 
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employments in which I have little reason surely to lament 
the want of mere animal strength. Nor are my occupa- 
tions wholly confined to those of a sedentary nature; on 
the contrary, I not only assist my friends in the courts of 
judicature, but frequently too, uncalled on, attend the 
Senate, where I propose such measures for the considera- 
tion of that assembly as I have previously weighed and 
duly matured in my own thoughts; and these I support, 
not, indeed, by strength of voice and power of lungs, but 
by the better force of reason and argument. But were I 
so worn down by age as to be incapable of exerting myself 
in the manner I have mentioned, yet one satisfaction never- 
theless would still remain with me—the satisfaction of 
meditating on these subjects as I lay on my couch, and of 
performing in imagination what I could no longer execute 
in reality. Thanks, however, to that regular and temperate 
course of life I have ever led, I am still capable of taking 
an active part in these public scenes of business. In fine, 
he who fills up every hour of his life in such kind of labours 
and pursuits as those I have mentioned will insensibly slide 
into old age without perceiving its arrival, and his powers, 
instead of being suddenly and prematurely extinguished, 
will gradually decline by the gentle and natural effect of 
accumulated years. 

Let us now proceed to examine the third article of com- 
plaint against old age, as bereaving us, it seems, of the 
sensual gratifications. Happy effect, indeed, if it deliver 
us from those snares which allure youth into some of the 
worst vices to which that age is addicted! Suffer me, on 
this occasion, my excellent young friends, to acquaint you 
with the substance of a discourse which was held many 
years since by that illustrious philosopher Archytas of Ta- 
rentum, as it was related to me, when I was a young man in 
the army of Quintus Maximus, at the siege of that city. 
“ Nature,” said this illustrious sage, “ has not conferred on 
mankind a more dangerous present than those pleasures 
which attend the sensual indulgences, as the passions they 
excite are too apt to run away with reason in a lawless and 
unbridled pursuit of their respective enjoyments. It is in 
order to gratify inclinations of this ensnaring kind that 
men are tempted to hold clandestine correspondence with 
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the enemies of the state, to subvert governments, and turn 
traitors to their country; in short, there is no sort of crimes 
that affect the public welfare to which an inordinate love 
of sensual pleasures may not directly lead; and as to vices 
of a more private tendency, and every flagitious violation 
of the moral duties, are they not perpetrated solely from 
this single motive? Reason, on the other hand,” continued 
Archytas, “is the noblest gift which God or Nature has 
bestowed on the sons of men. Now nothing is so great 
an enemy to that divine endowment as the pleasures of 
sense, for neither temperance nor any other of the more ex- 
alted virtues can find a place in that breast which is under 
the dominion of the voluptuous passions. Imagine to your- 
self a man in the actual enjoyment of the highest gratifica- 
tion that his animal nature is capable of receiving; there 
can be no doubt that, during his continuance in that state, 
it would be utterly impossible for him to exert any one 
power of his rational faculties.” Hence our philosophers 
inferred “that voluptuous enjoyments are attended with 
a quality of the most noxious and destructive kind; since, 
in proportion to their strength and duration, they darken 
or extinguish every brighter faculty of the human soul.” 

Archytas expressed these sentiments in a conversation 
with Caius Pontius, father of that famous Samnite com- 
mander, who obtained a victory over the consuls Spurius 
Postumius and Titus Veturius, at the battle of Caudium; 
and it was related to me by our faithful ally, and my very 
worthy host, Nearchus of Tarentum. My friend assured 
me he received this account by tradition from his ancestors; 
and he added that Plato was a party in this conversation. 
This circumstance is indeed by no means improbable, as I 
find that philosopher visited Tarentum in the consulate of 
Lucius Camillus and Appius Claudius. 

The inference I mean to draw from the authority I 
have cited is, that if the principles of reason and virtue have 
not been sufficient to inspire us with a proper contempt 
for the sensual pleasures, we have cause to hold ourselves 
much obliged to old age at least, for weaning us from 
those appetites which it would ill become us to gratify; 
for the voluptuous passions are utter enemies to all the 
nobler faculties of the soul—cast a mist, if I may so ex- 
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press it, before the eye of reason, and hold no sort of com- 
merce or communion with the manly virtues. 

To illustrate the truth of this assertion by a particular in- 
stance, I will mention a fact concerning Lucius Flamininus, 
who was brother to that brave commander, Titus Flami- 
ninus. It was with much regret that seven years after he 
had been raised to the dignity of consul I found myself 
under the necessity of expelling him from the Senate, but 
I thought his scandalous debaucheries ought not to pass 
without marks of public disgrace. This unworthy man, 
when he commanded, during his consulship, our army in 
Gaul, was prevailed on by a favourite at an entertainment 
to put to death one of the prisoners who were in confine- 
ment for a capital offence, and this infamous act escaped 
with impunity during the time that his brother Titus was 
censor; but when I succeeded him in that office, neither 
myself nor my colleague Flaccus could by any means be 
induced to think that so wanton and flagitious an instance 
of abandoned cruelty ought to pass without severe and dis- 
tinguished animadversion; especially as it reflected dis- 
honour not only on the base perpetrator himself, but in 
some measure too on the high office with which he was 
invested. 

I have frequently heard from some of my friends, who 
were much my seniors, a traditionary anecdote concerning 
Fabricius. They assured me that, in the early part of their 
lives, they were told by certain very old men of their 
acquaintance that when Fabricius was ambassador at the 
court of Pyrrhus, he expressed great astonishment at the 
acount given him by Cineas of a philosopher at Athens 
(for a philosopher, it seems, he styled himself) who main- 
tained that the love of pleasure was universally the lead- 
ing motive of all human actions. My informers added that 
when Fabriciusrelated this fact to MarcusCurius and Titus 
Coruncanius they both joined in wishing that Pyrrhus and 
the whole Samnite nation might become converts to this 
extraordinary doctrine; as the people who were infected 
by such unmanly principles could not fail, they thought, 
of proving an easy conquest to their enemies. Marcus 
Curius had been intimately connected with Publius Decius, 
who in his fourth consulate (which was five years before the 
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former entered on that office) gloriously sacrificed his life 
to the preservation of his country. This generous patriot 
was personally known likewise both to Fabricius and Co- 
runcanius, and they were convinced, by what they experi- 
enced in their own breasts, as well as from the illustrious 
example of Decius, that there is in certain actions a natural 
grace and beauty that captivate by their intrinsic charms; 
and which, with a noble contempt of what the world calls 
pleasure, every great and generous mind will ardently and 
invariably pursue. 

I have dwelt the longer on this article in order to con- 
vince you that the little relish which old age leaves us for 
enjoyments of the sensual kind is so far from being a just 
imputation on this period of life, that, on the contrary, it 
very considerably raises its value. If age render us inca- 
pable of taking an equal share in the flowing cups, and 
luxuriant dishes of splendid tables, it secures us, too, from 
their unhappy consequences, from painful indigestions, 
restless nights, and disordered reason. Accordingly, the 
divine Plato justly represents pleasure as the bait by which 
Vice ensnares and captivates her deluded votaries; but if 
this enticement can not always be resisted, if the palate 
must sometimes be indulged, I do not scruple to say that 
an old man, although his years will guard him from excess, 
is by no means excluded from enjoying, in a moderate 
degree, the convivial gratifications. I remember frequently 
to have seen, when I was a boy, that illustrious commander 
who obtained our first naval victory over the Carthagin- 
ians, the venerable Duilius, returning from evening enter- 
tainments of this festive kind, preceded by a considerable 
number of flambeaux and instruments of music. He 
seemed particularly fond of being distinguished by such 
a pompous and splendid train; and, indeed, he is the first 
instance of a man not invested with a public character that 
ventured to appear with this sort of ostentatious parade— 
a privilege, however, which, in consideration of his heroic 
achievements, he might well be allowed to assume. 

But, to pass from the practice of others to my own. I 
will acknowledge that I always took a singular satisfaction 
in frequenting the meetings of those little societies which 
are known by the name of Confraternities, and which were 
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first instituted when I was questor, on occasion of Cybele 
being received into our public worship. At the return of 
these anniversary assemblies I used to partake with my 
brethren of the society in their festive meals, never to ex- 
cess, indeed, but, however, with a certain freedom natural 
to the gay spirits which usually animate that period of life, 
and which gradually subside as more serious years advance. 
But the principal satisfaction I received from these enter- 
tainments arose much less from the pleasures of the palate 
than from the opportunity they afforded me of enjoying 
the company and conversation of a very large circle of 
my friends. Agreeably to this way of thinking, our ances- 
tors distinguished these kinds of amicable feasts by the 
name of convivial banquets; as being chiefly calculated for 
the more rational purposes of social and friendly inter- 
course; whereas the Greeks denominate them by a term 
expressive merely of eating and drinking, as if those two 
articles, which ought to be considered as the least and 
lowest objects of the meeting, were first and principal in 
their estimation. For my own part, I receive so much 
pleasure from those hours, which are thus devoted to cheer- 
ful discourse, that I love to prolong my meals, not only 
when the company is composed of men of my own years, 
few of which, indeed, are now remaining, but when it 
chiefly consists of such young persons as yourselves; and I 
acknowledge my obligations to old age for having in- 
creased my passion for the pleasures of conversation at 
the same time that it has abated it for those which depend 
solely on the palate. I would not, however, be thought so 
professed an enemy to the latter as to deny that, within 
certain limits, they may very reasonably, perhaps, be in- 
dulged; and I declare, for the satisfaction of those who are 
unwilling to part with this kind of gratifications, that I 
do not find old age is a disqualification for the enjoyment 
of them. On the contrary, I take delight in joining those 
social parties where, agreeably to a good old custom insti- 
tuted by our ancestors, a president of the club is appointed, 
and am much diverted to hear him deliver out his important 
edicts; I rejoice, too, in those moderate and refreshing 
cups which Socrates recommends in Xenophon’s Banquet, 
and am well pleased with those artificial methods of cool- 
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ing, or warming the wine, as the different seasons of the 
year invite. Even when I am in the country among my 
Sabine neighbours, I allow myself the same kind of indul- 
gences, as I every day add one to the number of their 
evening societies, which we generally lengthen out by a 
variety of amusing conversation, till the night is far ad- 
vanced. 

If it must be admitted that in the fine season of life the 
soul receives a stronger and more exquisite impression 
from the pleasures of the senses, it will also be admitted, in 
the first place, that these pleasures are in themselves but 
of little value; and in the next, that notwithstanding old 
age can not enjoy them in their utmost extent and perfec- 
tion, yet it is not absolutely, however, excluded from them. 
If a spectator, who sits in the first row of the theatre, 
enters more thoroughly into the beauties of Turpio’s acting 
than he who is placed in the remotest ranks, the latter 
nevertheless is not totally debarred from all share in the 
entertainment. In the same manner, if youth holds a less 
obstructed communication with sensual gratifications than 
the circumstances of age will admit, an old man, though 
not equally, perhaps, affected with delight, feels at least as 
quick a relish of them as is necessary to content his more 
subdued desires. 

But whatever may be the condition of old age with 
respect to the instances I have been examining, inestimable 
surely are its advantages if we contemplate it in another 
point of view; if we consider it as delivering us from the 
tyranny of lust and ambition; from the angry and conten- 
tious passions; from every inordinate and irrational desire; 
in a word, as teaching us to retire within ourselves, and 
look for happiness in our own bosoms. If to these moral 
benefits, naturally resulting from length of days, be added 
that sweet food of the mind which is gathered in the fields 
of science, I know not any season of life that is passed 
more agreeably than the learned leisure of a virtuous 
old age. 

It was thus, Scipio, that your father’s intimate friend 
Caius Gallus employed himself to the very last moments 
of his long life, and I saw him expire, I had almost said, 
in measuring the distances of the heavenly orbs, and deter- 
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mining the dimensions of this our earth. How often has 
the sun risen on his astronomical meditations! how fre- 
quently has the night overtaken him in the same elevated 
studies! and with what delight did he amuse himself in pre- 
dicting to us, long before they happened, the several lunar 
and solar eclipses! Other ingenious applications of the 
mind there likewise are, though of a lighter nature indeed, 
which may greatly contribute to enliven and amuse the 
concluding scene of human life. Thus Nævius, in com- 
posing his poem on the Carthaginian war, and Plautus in 
writing his last two comedies, filled up the leisure of their 
latter days with wonderful complacency and satisfaction. 
I can affirm the same of our dramatic poet Livius, whom 
I remember to have seen in his old age; for although the 
first play he brought on the stage was in the consulate 
of Cento and Tuditanus, six years before I was born, yet 
his death did not happen till I was nearly arrived at man- 
hood. To those venerable personages, whom I have 
already named, I might add Licinius Crassus, celebrated 
for his consummate skill in the pontifical and civil laws of 
his country; as also Publius Scipio, who very lately you 
know was elected chief pontiff. These, together with 
every one of the rest whom I have mentioned, I saw in 
the last period of life pursuing their respective studies with 
the utmost ardour and alacrity. But let me not forget to 
add to this memorable list the example of Marcus Cethe- 
gus, whom Ennius justly styled “the soul of eloquence,” 
and whom I likewise saw in his old age exercising even his 
oratorical talents with uncommon force and vivacity. 

Tell me now, can the gay amusements of the theatre, 
or the splendid luxuries of the table, supply their votaries 
with enjoyments that may fairly stand in competition with 
these calm delights of the intellectual pleasures—pleasures 
which, in a mind rightly formed and properly cultivated, 
never fail to improve and gather strength with years? 
What Solon therefore declares in the verse I just now cited, 
that “he learned something in his old age every day he 
lived,” is much to his honour; as, indeed, to be continually 
advancing in the paths of knowledge is one of the most 
pleasing satisfactions of the human mind. 

From the pleasures which attend a studious old age, let 
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us turn our view to those which at that season of life 
may be received from country occupations, of which I pro- 
fess myself a warm admirer. These are pleasures perfectly 
consistent with every degree of advanced years, as they 
approach the nearest of all others to those of the purely 
philosophical kind. They are derived from observing the 
nature and properties of this our earth, which yields a ready 
obedience to the cultivator’s industry, and returns with 
interest whatever he deposits in her charge; if not always, 
indeed, with equal increase, yet always with some. 

But the profit arising from this principle of fertility is 
by no means, in my estimation, the most desirable circum- 
stance of the farmer’s labours. I am principally delighted 
with observing the power dnd tracing the process of Na- 
ture in these her vegetable productions. Thus, when the 
ground is sufficiently broken and prepared, the seedsman 
disseminates the grain, which is afterward harrowed into 
the bosom of the earth, by the vital warmth and moisture 
of which it is gradually expanded and pushed forth into the 
green blade; this blade shoots up into a knotted stem, 
which is nourished and supported by the various fibres 
of the root; the stem terminates in the ear, wherein the grain 
is lodged in regular order, and defended from the depreda- 
tions of the smaller birds by a number of little bearded 
spikes: and let me add (for I take great pleasure in mak- 
ing you acquainted with every article that contributes to 
soothe and alleviate my bending years) that I am particu- 
larly entertained with marking the growth of the vine, 
and following it in its progress from the seed-plot to its 
perfect maturity. Not to enlarge on that wonderful power 
with which Nature has endowed every species of the vege- 
table kingdom, of continuing their several kinds by their 
respective seeds, and which, from the smallest grain, as the 
fig, or from little stones, as the vine, most amazingly swell 
into large trunks and branches—not to dwell, I say, on 
this method of generation common to all the various tribes 
of plants on the face of the earth—is it possible to observe 
the different modes of propagating the vine by suckers, 
by layers, by the root, or by slips, without being affected 
with the most pleasing admiration? This shrub, which 
by its form is a trailing plant, must necessarily creep on 
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the ground, unless it be supported: for this reason Nature 
has furnished it with little tendrils, which serve as a sort 
of claws to lay hold of whatever stands within its reach, 
in order to raise itself into a more erect posture: and here 
the art of the husbandman is required to check the luxuri- 
ant growth, to train the irregular and depending shoots, 
and to prevent them, by a judicious pruning, from running 
into wood. After the vines have undergone this autumnal 
dressing, they push forth in spring from the joints of the 
remaining branches, little buds, which are distinguished 
by the name of gems: from this gem the future grapes 
take their rise; which gradually increase in size by the 
nourishment they draw from the earth, in conjunction with 
the genial warmth of the sun. At their first appearance 
they are extremely bitter, but in process of time, and when 
duly matured, they acquire a most sweet and delicious fla- 
vour: in the meanwhile, being covered and guarded by the 
leaves, they receive a moderate degree of heat, without 
being too much exposed to the solar rays. 

There can not, surely, be a landscape more pleasing 
to the eye, as well as more profitable to the owner, than 
a plantation of this kind. It is not, however, as I have 
already declared, the utility resulting from this species of 
agriculture with which I am principally charmed: the mere 
cultivation itself of this generous plant, and the observing 
of its nature and properties, abstracted from all considera- 
tions of emolument, afford me a most amusing occupation. 
In short, every circumstance that relates to the manage- 
ment of this useful shrub; the regular arrangement of the 
vine-props; the forming of them into arcades; the prun- 
ing some of the branches, and fixing layers of others— 
are employments in which I take much delight. To this 
I may add the cutting of proper channels for supplying 
the plantation with water; the stirring of the earth round 
their roots, and the trenching of the ground—works which 
are in themselves extremely entertaining, and which greatly 
contribute at the same time to meliorate and fertilize the 
soil. As to the advantage of manure (an article which 
Hesiod has not taken the least notice of in his poem on 
husbandry), I have sufficiently explained my sentiments 
in the treatise I formerly published on the same subject. 
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Homer, however (who flourished, I am inclined to think, 
many ages before Hesiod), in that part of the “ Odyssey ” 
where he represents Laertes as diverting his melancholy for 
the absence of Ulysses by cultivating his little farm, par- 
ticularly mentions the circumstance of his manuring it with 
compost. 

But the amusement of farming is not confined to one 
species of agriculture alone; to the cultivation of vineyards 
or woodlands, of arable or meadow grounds: the orchard, 
the kitchen-garden, and the parterre, contribute also to 
diversify its pleasures; not to mention the feeding of cattle 
and the rearing of bees: and besides the entertainment 
which arises from planting, I may add the method of propa- 
gating trees by the means of ingrafting—an art which is 
one of the- most ingenious improvements, I think, that 
ever was made in the business of horticulture. 

I might proceed to point out many other pleasing arti- 
cles of rural occupations if I were not sensible that I have 
already been too prolix. But if the love I bear to this 
agreeable art, together with that talkative disposition which 
is incident to my time of life (for I would not appear so 
partial to old age as to vindicate it from all the infirmities 
with which it is charged)—if I have dwelt longer, I say, 
on this subject than was necessary, I rely, my friends, on 
your indulgence for a pardon. Suffer me, however, to 
add that Manlius Curius, after having conquered the Sam- 
nites, the Sabines, and even Pyrrhus himself, passed the 
honourable remainder of his declining years in cultivating 
his farm. The villa in which he lived is situated at no great 
distance from my own: and I can never behold it without 
reflecting, with the highest degree of admiration, both on 
the singular moderation of his mind and the general sim- 
plicity of the age in which he flourished. Here it was, while 
sitting by his fireside, that he nobly rejected a considerable 
quantity of gold which was offered to him on the part of 
the Samnites; and rejected it with this memorable saying, 
that “he placed his glory not in the abundance of his 
own wealth, but in commanding those among whom it 
abounded.” Can it be doubted that a mind raised and 
ennobled by such just and generous sentiments must ren- 
der old age a state full of complacency and satisfaction? 
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But not to wander from that scene of life in which I 
am myself more particularly concerned, let us return to our 
farmers. In those good days I am speaking of the mem- 
bers of the Senate, who were always men advanced in 
years, were called forth from their fields as often as the 
affairs of the state demanded their assistance. Thus Cin- 
cinnatus was following his plough when notice was brought 
to him that he was created dictator. It was during his ex- 
ercise of this high office that his master of the horse, Ser- 
vilius Ahala, in consequence of the spirited orders he re- 
ceived from the dictator, seized on Spurius Mælius and 
instantly put him to death, before he had time to execute 
his traitorous purpose of usurping the reins of government. 
Curius, too, and all the rest of the venerable senators of 
that age, constantly resided at their villas: for which reason 
a particular officer was appointed (called a courier, from 
the nature of his employment), whose business it was to 
give them notice when there was a meeting of the Senate. 

Now tell me, my friends, could the old age of these 
respectable patriots, who thus amused their latter years 
in cultivating their lands, be justly deemed a state of infe- 
licity? In my opinion, indeed, no kind of occupation is 
more pregnant with happiness; not only as the business 
of husbandry is of singular utility to mankind in general, 
but as being attended also (to repeat what I have already 
observed) with peculiar and very considerable pleasures. 
I will add, too, as a further recommendation of rural em- 
ployment (and I mention it in order to be restored to the 
good graces of the voluptuous), that it supplies both the 
table and the altar with the greatest variety and abundance. 
Accordingly, the magazines of the skilful and industrious 
farmer are plentifully stored with wine and oil, with milk, 
cheese, and honey; as his yards abound with poultry, and 
his fields with flocks and herds of kids, lambs, and swine. 
The garden also furnishes him with an additional source 
of delicacies: in allusion to which the farmers pleasantly 
call a certain piece of ground allotted to that particular 
use their dessert. I must not omit, likewise, that in the 
intervals of their more important business, and in order to 
heighten the relish of the rest, the sports of the field claim 
a share in the variety of their amusements. 
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I might expatiate on the beauties of their verdant 
groves and meadows, on the charming landscape that their 
vineyards and their olive-yards present to view: but, to 
say all in one word, there can not be a more pleasing nor 
a more profitable scene than that of a well-cultivated farm. 
Now old age is so far from being an obstacle to enjoyments 
of this kind that, on the contrary, it rather invites and 
allures us to the fruition of them: for where, let me ask, 
can a man in that last stage of life more easily find the 
comforts in winter of a warm sun or a good fire, or the 
benefit in summer of cooling shades and refreshing streams? 

In respect to the peculiar articles of rural diversions, 
let those of a more firm and vigorous age enjoy the robust 
sports which are suitable to that season of life: let them 
exert their manly strength and address in darting the 
javelin or contending in the race; in wielding the bat or 
throwing the ball; in riding or in swimming: but let them, 
out of the abundance of their many other recreations, re- 
sign to us old fellows the sedentary games of chance: yet 
if they think proper even in these to reserve to themselves 
an exclusive right, I shall not controvert their claim: they 
are amusements by no means essential to a philosophic 
old age. 

The writings of Xenophon abound with a variety of 
the most useful observations, and I am persuaded it is alto- 
gether unnecessary to recommend them to your careful 
perusal. In his treatise, entitled “ Economics,” with what 
a flow of eloquence does he break forth in praise of agri- 
culture! an art above all others, you will observe, which 
he deemed worthy of a monarch’s attention. In view to 
this he introduces Socrates informing his friend Critobulus 
that when Lysander of Lacedæmon, a man of great and 
eminent virtues, was deputed by the confederate states 
to the court of Sardis with their respective presents to the 
younger Cyrus, that great prince, no less distinguished 
by his genius than by the glory of his reign, received him 
in the most gracious manner, and, among other instances 
of affability, conducted him to an inclosure laid out with 
consummate skill and judgment. Lysander, struck with 
the height and regularity of the trees, the neatness of the 
walks and borders, together with the beauty and fragrance 
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of the several shrubs and flowers, expressed great admira- 
tion not only at the industry but the genius that was dis- 
covered in the scene he was surveying; on which the prince 
assured him that the whole was laid out by himself, and 
that many of the trees were even planted by his own hand. 
Lysander, astonished at this declaration from the mouth 
of a monarch whom he beheld arrayed in all the splendour 
of Persian magnificence, replied with emotion, “ O Cyrus, 
I am now convinced that you are really as happy as report 
has represented you, since your good fortune is no less 
eminent than your exalted virtues.” 

The good fortune to which Lysander alluded is an 
article of felicity to which old age is by no means an ob- 
stacle; as the pleasure resulting from every rational appli- 
cation of the intellectual faculties, but particularly from 
the study of husbandry, is consistent even with its latest 
period. Accordingly, tradition informs us that Valerius 
Corvus, who lived to the age of a hundred, spent the latter 
part of his long life in the cultivation and improvement of 
his farm. It is remarkable of this celebrated person that 
no less than forty-six years intervened between his first and 
his last consulship, so that his career of honours was equal 
to that period which our ancestors marked out for the 
beginning of old age. But his felicity did not termi- 
nate with his retiring from public affairs: on the contrary, 
he was in one respect at least even happier in the latter 
part of his life than when he filled the first offices of the 
state; as his great age, at the same time that it exempted 
him irom the fatigue of bearing an active part in the admin- 
istration of the commonwealth, added weight and influence 
to his general credit and authority. 

The crown and glory of gray hairs is, indeed, that kind 
of authority which thus arises from a respectable old age. 
How considerable did this appear in those venerable per- 
sonages Ceecilius Metellus and Attilius Calatinus! You 
remember, no doubt, the singular and celebrated eulogy 
inscribed on the monument of the latter, “ That all nations 
agreed in esteeming him as the first of Romans.” The 
influence he maintained over his fellow-citizens was cer- 
tainly founded on the most unquestionable claim, since 
his merit was thus universally acknowledged and admired. 
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To the instances already mentioned I might add our late 
chief pontiff Publius Crassus, together with Marcus Lepi- 
dus, who succeeded him in that dignity; and, if it were 
necessary, I might enlarge this illustrious list with the 
revered names of Paulus Æmilius, Scipio Africanus, and 
Fabius Maximus, the latter of whom I have already taken 
occasion to mention with peculiar esteem. These were all 
of them men of such approved and respected characters 
that even their very nod alone carried with it irresistible 
authority. In a word, that general deference which is ever 
paid to a wise and good old man, especially if his virtues 
have been dignified by the public honours of his country, 
affords a truer and more solid satisfaction than all the pleas- 
ures which attend on the gay season of life. 

But let it be remembered, my noble friends, that when 
I speak advantageously of that portion of life we are now 
considering I would be understood to mean only that re- 
spectable old age which stands supported on the firm 
foundation of a well-spent youth. Agreeably to this prin- 
ciple, I once declared on a public occasion that miserable 
indeed must that old man be whose former life stood in 
need of an apology; a sentiment which I had the satisfac- 
tion to observe was received by the whole audience with 
uncommon applause. It is not merely wrinkles and gray 
hairs which can command that authoritative veneration of 
which I have been speaking: he alone shall taste this sweet 
fruit of revered age whose former years have been distin- 
guished by a uniform series of laudable and meritorious 
actions. 

But besides those more important advantages I have 
already pointed out as attending an honourable old age, 
it may be further observed that there are certain customary 
deferences and attentions which, although they may be 
considered, perhaps, as common and insignificant cere- 
monials, are undoubtedly, however, very honourable marks 
of general respect. Observances of this kind are strictly 
practised in our own country; as, indeed, they likewise are 
in every other, in proportion to its advancement in civi- 
lized and polished manners. It is said that Lysander, whom 
I just now took occasion to mention, used frequently to 
remark that Lacedzemon, of all the cities he knew, was 
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the most eligible for an old man’s residence; and it must 
be acknowledged there is no place in the world where age 
is treated with so much civility and regard. Accordingly, 
it is reported that a certain Athenian, far advanced in years, 
coming into the theatre at Athens when it was extremely 
crowded, not one of his countrymen had the good manners 
to make room for him; but when he approached that part 
of the theatre which was appropriated to the Lacedzemonian 
ambassadors, they every one of them rose up and offered 
him a place among them. Repeated claps of applause im- 
mediately ensued from the whole assembly; on which one 
of the spectators remarked that the Athenians understood 
politeness much better than they practised it. 

There are many excellent rules established in the sacred 
college of which I am a member; one of these, as it relates 
to the particular circumstance immediately under consid- 
eration, I can not forbear mentioning. Every augur de- 
livers his opinion on any question in debate according to 
his seniority in point of years; and he takes precedency 
of all the younger members, even although they should be 
in the highest degree his superiors in point of rank. 

And now I will venture once more to ask if there is 
a pleasure in any of the mere sensual gratifications which 
can equal the satisfaction arising from these valuable privi- 
leges thus conferred on old age? To which I will only 
add that he who knows how to enjoy these honourable 
distinctions with suitable dignity to the conclusion of his 
days may be considered as having supported his part in 
the great theatre of the world with uniform spirit and pro- 
priety; and not, like an unpractised player, to have dis- 
gracefully failed in the last finishing act of the drama. 

I shall be told, perhaps, that if we look into the world 
we Shall find petulance, moroseness, and even avarice itself 
are infirmities which generally break out and discover 
themselves in old age. But the fact is, these moral dis- 
eases of the mind are rather the constitutional imperfec- 
tions of the man in whom they reside than necessary 
defects inseparable from the wane of life. Indeed, this 
peevishness of temper may, I will not say be justified, but 
certainly at least in some measure excused, from that sus- 
picion which old men are too apt to entertain of their 
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being generally marked by the younger part of the world 
as objects of their scorn and derision. Add to this that 
where the constitution is broken and worn out, the mind 
becomes the more sensible of every little offence, and is 
disposed to magnify unintentional slights into real and 
designed insults. But this captious and irritable disposi- 
tion, incident to this season of life, may be much softened 
and subdued in a mind actuated by the principles of good 
manners, and improved by liberal accomplishments. Ex- 
amples of this kind must have occurred to every man’s 
experience of the world, as they are frequently exhibited 
also on the stage. What a striking contrast, for instance, 
between the two old men in Terence’s play called “ The 
Brothers”! Micio is all mildness and good humour; 
whereas Demea, on the contrary, is represented as an abso- 
Jute churl. The fact, in short, is plainly this—as it is not 
every kind of wine, so neither is it every sort of temper, 
that turns sour by age: but I must observe, at the same 
time, there is a certain gravity of deportment extremely 
becoming in advanced years; and which, as in other vir- 
tues, when it preserves its proper bounds, and does not 
degenerate into an acerbity of manners, I very much ap- 
prove. As to avarice, it is inconceivable for what purpose 
that passion should find admittance into an old man’s 
breast: for surely nothing can be more irrational and ab- 
surd than to increase our provision for the road the nearer 
we approach to our journey’s end. 

It remains only to consider the fourth and last impu- 
tation on that period of life at which I am arrived: old 
age, it seems, must necessarily be a state of much anxiety 
and disquietude from the near approach of death. That 
the hour of dissolution can not possibly be far distant from 
an old man is most undoubtedly certain: but unhappy in- 
deed must he be if in so long a course of years he has yet 
to learn that there is nothing in that circumstance which 
can reasonably alarm his fears: on the contrary, it is an 
event either utterly to be disregarded, if it extinguish the 
soul’s existence, or much to be wished, if it convey her to 
some region where she shall continue to exist forever. 
One of those two consequences must necessarily follow 
the disunion of the soul and body: there is no other pos- 
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sible alternative. What, then, have I to fear if after death 
I shall either not be miserable or shall certainly be happy? 
But, after all, is there any man, how young soever he may 
be, who can be so weak as to promise himself with confi- 
dence that he shall live even till night? In fact, young 
people are more exposed to mortal accidents than even 
the aged: they are also not only more liable to natural 
diseases; but, as they are generally attacked by them in 
a more violent manner, are obliged to obtain their cure, 
if they happen to recover, by a more painful course of 
medical operations. Hence it is that there are but few 
among mankind who arrive at old age; and this (to remark 
it by the way) will suggest a reason why the affairs of the 
world are no better conducted: for age brings along with 
it experience, discretion, and judgment, without which no 
well-formed government could have been established or 
can be maintained. But not to wander from the point 
under our present consideration—why should death be 
deemed an evil peculiarly impending on old age, when daily 
experience proves that it is common to every other period 
of human life? Of this truth both you and I, Scipio, have 
a very severe conviction in our respective families: in 
yours, by the premature decease of your two brothers, 
who had given their friends a most promising earnest that 
their merit would one day raise them to the highest hon- 
ours of the state; and in mine, by the loss of my truly ex- 
cellent son. 

It will be replied, perhaps, that youth may at least enter- 
tain the hope of enjoying many additional years, whereas 
an old man can not rationally encourage so pleasing an 
expectation. But is it not a mark of extreme weakness to 
rely on precarious contingencies, and to consider an event 
as absolutely to take place which is altogether doubtful 
and uncertain? But admitting that the young may indulge 
this expectation with the highest reason; still, the advan- 
tage evidently lies on the side of the old, as the latter is in 
possession of that length of life which the former can only 
hope to attain. Length of life, did I say? Good gods! 
what is there in the utmost extent of human duration that 
can properly be called long, even if our days should prove 
as numerous as those of Arganthonius, the King of the 
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Tartessi, who reigned, as history tells us, eighty years, and 
lived to the age of a hundred and twenty? In my own 
opinion, indeed, no portion of time can justly be deemed 
long that will necessarily have an end; since the longest, 
when once it is elapsed, leaves not a trace behind, and 
nothing valuable remains with us but the conscious satis- 
faction of having employed it well. Thus hours and days, 
months and years, glide imperceptibly away; the past never 
to return, the future involved in impenetrable obscurity! 
But whatever the extent of our present duration may prove, 
a wise and good man ought to be contented with the al- 
lotted measure; remembering that it is in life, as on the 
stage, where it is not necessary, in order to be approved, 
that the actor’s part should continue to the conclusion 
of the drama: it is sufficient, in whatever scene he shall 
make his final exit, that he supports the character assigned 
him with deserved applause. The truth is, a small portion 
of time is abundantly adequate to the purposes of honour 
and virtue. But should our years continue to be multi- 
plied, a wise man will no more lament his entrance into 
old age than the husbandman regrets, when the bloom and 
fragrancy of the spring are passed away, that summer or 
autumn is arrived. Youth is the vernal season of life; and 
the blossoms it then puts forth are indications of those 
future fruits which are to be gathered in the succeeding 
periods. Now the proper fruit to be gathered in the winter 
of our days is, as I have repeatedly observed, to be able 
to look back with self-approving satisfaction on the happy 
and abundant produce of more active years. 

But to resume the principal point we were discussing. 
Every event agreeable to the course of Nature ought to be 
looked on as a real good, and surely none can be more 
natural than for an old man to die. It is true, youth like- 
wise stands exposed to the same dissolution; but it is a 
dissolution contrary to Nature’s evident intentions, and in 
direct opposition to her strongest efforts. In the latter 
instance the privation of life may be resembled to a fire 
forcibly extinguished by a deluge of water; in the former, 
to a fire spontaneously and gradually going out from a 
total consumption of its fuel. Or, to have recourse to an- 
other illustration, as fruit before it is ripe can not, without 
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some degree of force, be separated from the stalk, but drops 
of itself when perfectly mature; so the disunion of the soul 
and body is effected in the young by dint of violence, but 
is wrought in the old by a mere fulness and completion of 
years. This ripeness for death I perceive in myself with 
much satisfaction, and I look forward to my dissolution as 
to a secure haven, where I shall at length find a happy re- 
pose from the fatigues of a long voyage. 

Every stage of human life, except the last, is marked 
out by certain and defined limits; old age alone has no pre- 
cise and determinate boundary: it may well, therefore, be 
sustained to any period, how far soever it may be extended, 
provided a man is capable of performing those offices which 
are suited to this season of life, and preserves at the same 
time a perfect indifference with respect to its continuance. 
Old age, under these circumstances, and with these senti- 
ments, may be animated with more courage and fortitude 
than is usually found even in the prime of life. Accord- 
ingly Solon, it is said, being questioned by the tyrant Pisis- 
tratus what it was that inspired him with the boldness to 
oppose his measures, bravely replied, “ My old age.” 
Nevertheless, the most desirable manner of yielding up our 
lives is when Nature herself, while our understanding and 
our other senses still remain unimpaired, thinks proper to 
destroy the work of her own hand; as the artist, who con- 
structed the machine, is best qualified to take it to pieces. 
In short, an old man should neither be anxious to preserve 
the small portion of life which remains to him, nor forward 
to resign it without a just cause. It was one of the prohibi- 
tions of Pythagoras not to quit our post of life without 
being authorized by the commander who placed us in 
it—that is, not without the permission of the Supreme 
Being. 

The epitaph which the wise Solon ordered to be in- 
scribed on his monument expresses his wish that his death 
might not pass undistinguished by the sorrowful exclama- 
tions of his surviving friends. It was natural, I confess, to 
desire to be remembered with regret by those with whom 
he had been intimately and tenderly connected; yet I am 
inclined to give the preference to the sentiment of Ennius 
in those famous lines: 
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“Nor loud lament, nor silent tear deplore 

The fate of Ennius when he breathes no more.” 
In this poet’s estimation death, which opens the way to 
immortality, is by no means a subject of reasonable lamen- 
tation. The act of dying may indeed be attended with a 
sense of pain; but a pain, however, which can not be of 
long continuance, especially to a man greatly advanced in 
years: and as to the consequence of death, it must either 
be a state of total insensibility or of sensations much to 
be desired. This is a truth on which we ought continually 
to meditate from our earliest youth if we would be im- 
pressed with a just and firm contempt of death; as without 
this impression it is impossible to enjoy tranquility: for 
as death is a change which sooner or later, perhaps even 
this very moment, we must inevitably undergo, is it pos- 
sible that he who lives in the perpetual dread of an event 
with which he is every instant threatened should know the 
satisfaction of possessing an undisturbed repose and seren- 
ity of mind? 

When I reflect on the conduct of Junius Brutus, who 
lost his life in the support of the liberties of his country; 
on the two Decii, who rushed to certain death from the 
same patriotic principle; on Marcus Attilius, who deliv- 
ered himself up to the torture of a most cruel execution 
that he might not forfeit his word of honour which he had 
pledged to the enemy; on the two Scipios, who, if it had 
been possible, would willingly have formed a rampart with 
their own bodies against the invasion of the Carthaginians; 
on Lucius Paulus, your illustrious grandfather, who by his 
heroic death expiated the ignominy we sustained by the 
temerity of his colleague at the battle of Cannz; on Marcus 
Marcellus, whose magnanimity was so universally respected 
that even the most cruel of our enemies would not suffer 
his dead body to be deprived of funeral honours—when 
I reflect, I say, not only on the generous contempt of life 
which these heroic personages exhibited, but that whole 
legions of our troops (particular instances of which I have 
produced in my treatise on “ Roman Antiquities ”) have 
frequently marched with undaunted courage, and even 
alacrity, to attacks from which they were well persuaded 
not one of them could live to return—it should seem there 
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is little occasion to enlarge on the contempt of death: 
for if the very common soldiers of our armies, who are 
frequently raw, illiterate young peasants, are thus capable 
of despising its imaginary terrors, shall old age, with all 
the superior advantages of reason and philosophy, tremble 
at the thoughts of its near approach? 

The distaste with which, in passing through the several 
stages of our present being, we leave behind us the respect- 
ive enjoyments peculiar to each must necessarily, I should 
think, in the close of its latest period, render life itself no 
longer desirable. Infancy and youth, manhood and old 
age, have each of them their peculiar and appropriate pur- 
suits: but does youth regret the toys of infancy, or man- 
hood lament that it has no longer a taste for the amuse- 
ments of youth? The season of manhood has also its 
suitable objects, that are exchanged for others in old age; 
and these, too, like all the preceding, become languid and 
insipid in their turn. Now, when this state of absolute 
satiety is at length arrived—when we have enjoyed the 
satisfactions peculiar to old age, till we have no longer any 
relish remaining for them—it is then that death may justly 
be considered as a mature and seasonable event. 

And now, among the different sentiments of the phi- 
losophers concerning the consequence of our final dissolu- 
tion, may I not venture to declare my own? and the rather 
as the nearer death advances toward me the more clearly 
I seem to discern its real nature. 

I am well convinced, then, that my dear departed 
friends, your two illustrious fathers, are so far from having 
ceased to live that the state they now enjoy can alone with 
propriety be called life. The soul, during her confinement 
within this prison of the body, is doomed by fate to under- 
go a severe penance: for her native seat is in heaven; and 
it is with reluctance that she is forced down from those 
celestial mansions into these lower regions, where all is 
foreign and repugnant to her divine nature. But the gods, 
I am persuaded, have thus widely disseminated immortal 
spirits, and clothed them with human bodies, that there 
might be a race of intelligent creatures not only to have 
dominion over this our earth, but to contemplate the host 
of heaven, and imitate in their moral conduct the same 
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beautiful order and uniformity so conspicuous in those 
splendid orbs. This opinion I am induced to embrace not 
only as agreeable to the best deductions of reason, but in 
just deference also to the authority of the noblest and most 
distinguished philosophers. Accordingly, Pythagoras and 
his followers (who were formerly distinguished by the name 
of the Italic sect) firmly maintained that the human soul 
is a detached part, or emanation, from the great universal 
soul of the world. I am further confirmed in my belief 
of the soul’s immortality by the discourse which Socrates, 
whom the oracle of Apollo pronounced to be the wisest 
of men, held on this subject just before his death. In a 
word, when I consider the faculties with which the human 
mind is endued—its amazing celerity; its wonderful power 
in recollecting past events, and sagacity in discerning 
future; together with its numberless discoveries in the sev- 
eral arts and sciences—I feel a conscious conviction that 
this active, comprehensive principle can not possibly be of 
a mortal nature. And as this unceasing activity of the soul 
derives its energy from its own intrinsic and essential 
powers, without receiving it from any foreign or external 
impulse, it necessarily follows (as it is absurd to suppose 
the soul would desert itself) that its activity must con- 
tinue forever. But further: as the soul is evidently a sim- 
ple, uncompounded substance, without any dissimilar parts 
or heterogeneous mixture, it can not therefore be divided; 
consequently it can not perish. I might add that the facil- 
ity and expedition with which youth are taught to acquire 
numberless very difficult arts is a strong presumption that 
the soul possessed a considerable portion of knowledge 
before it entered into the human form; and that what seems 
to be received from instruction is, in fact, no other than a 
reminiscence or recollection of its former ideas. This, at 
least, is the opinion of Plato., 

Xenophon, likewise, represents the elder Cyrus, in his 
last moments, as expressing his belief in the soul’s immor- 
tality in the following terms: “ O my sons, do not imagine, 
when death shall have separated me from you, that I shall 
cease to exist. You beheld not my soul while I continued 
among you, yet you concluded that I had one from the 
actions you saw me perform: infer the same when you 
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shall see me no more. If the souls of departed worthies 
did not watch over and guard their surviving fame, the 
renown of their illustrious actions would soon be worn 
out of the memory of men. For my own part, I never 
could be persuaded that the soul could properly be said 
to live while it remained in this mortal body, or that it 
ceased to live when death had dissolved the vital union: 
I never could believe either that it became void of sense 
when it escaped from its connection with senseless matter 
or that its intellectual powers were not enlarged and im- 
proved when it was discharged and refined from all cor- 
poreal admixture. When death has disunited the human 
frame, we clearly see what becomes of its material parts, 
as they apparently return to the several elements out of 
which they were originally composed; but the soul con- 
tinues to remain invisible, both when she is present in the 
body and when she departs out of it. Nothing so nearly 
resembles death as sleep; and nothing so strongly inti- 
mates the divinity of the soul as what passes in the mind 
on that occasion: for the intellectual principle in man, dur- 
ing this state of relaxation and freedom from external 
impressions, frequently looks forward into futurity, and 
discerns events ere time has yet brought them forth: a 
plain indication this, what the powers of the soul will here- 
after be when she shall be delivered from the restraints 
of her present bondage. If I should not therefore be mis- 
taken in this my firm persuasion, you will have reason, 
my sons, when death shall have removed me from your 
view, to revere me as a sacred and celestial spirit. But 
although the soul should perish with the body, I recom- 
mend it to you, nevertheless, to honour my memory with 
a pious and inviolable regard, in obedience to the immor- 
tal gods, by whose power and providence this beautiful 
fabric of the universe is sustained and governed.” Such 
were the sentiments of the dying Cyrus: permit me now 
to express my own. 

Never, Scipio, can I believe that your illustrious ances- 
tors, together with many other excellent personages, whom 
I need not particularly name, would have so ardently en- 
deavoured to merit the honourable remembrance of pos- 
terity had they not been persuaded that they had a real 
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interest in the opinion which future generations might 
entertain concerning them. And do you imagine, my 
noble friends (if I may be indulged in an old man’s privi- 
lege to boast of himself), do you imagine I would have 
undergone those labours I have sustained both in my civil 
and military employments if I had supposed that the con- 
scious satisfaction I received from the glory of my actions 
was to terminate with my present existence? If such had 
been my persuasion, would it not have been far better and 
more rational to have passed my days in an undisturbed 
and indolent repose, without labour and without conten- 
tion? But my mind, by I know not what secret impulse, 
was ever raising its views into future ages, strongly per- 
suaded that I should then only begin to live when I ceased 
to exist in the present world. Indeed, if the soul were not 
naturally immortal, never, surely, would the desire of im- 
mortal glory be a passion which always exerts itself with 
the greatest force in the noblest and most exalted bosoms. 

Tell me, my friends, whence is it that those men who 
have made the greatest advances in true wisdom and genu- 
ine philosophy are observed to meet death with the most 
perfect equanimity, while the ignorant and unimproved 
part of our species generally see its approach with the ut- 
most discomposure and reluctance? Is it not because the 
more enlightened the mind is, and the further it extends 
its view, the more clearly it discerns in the hour of its 
dissolution (what narrow and vulgar souls are too short- 
sighted to discover) that it is taking its flight into some 
happier region? f 

For my own part, I feel myself transported with the 
most ardent impatience to join the society of my two de- 
parted friends, your illustrious fathers, whose characters 
I greatly respected, and whose persons I sincerely loved. 
Nor is this my earnest desire confined to those excellent 
persons alone with whom I was formerly connected: J 
ardently wish to visit also those celebrated worthies, of 
whose honourable conduct I have heard and read much, 
or whose virtues I have myself commemorated in some of 
my writings. To this glorious assembly I am speedily ad- 
vancing: and I would not be turned back in my journey 
even on the assured condition that my youth, like that of 
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Pelias, should again be restored. The sincere truth is, if 
some divinity would confer on me a new grant of my life, 
and replace me once more in the cradle, I would utterly, 
and without the least hesitation, reject the offer: having 
well-nigh finished my race, I have no inclination to return 
to the goal. For what has life to recommend it? or rather, 
indeed, to what evils does it not expose us? But admit 
that its satisfactions are many; yet surely there is a time 
when we have had a sufficient measure of its enjoyments, 
and may well depart contented with our share of the feast: 
for I mean not, in imitation of some very considerable 
philosophers, to represent the condition of human nature 
as a subject of just lamentation: on the contrary, I am far 
from regretting that life was bestowed on me, as I have 
the satisfaction to think that I have employed it in such 
a manner as not to have lived in vain. In short, I consider 
this world as a place which Nature never designed for my 
permanent abode; and I look on my departure out of it 
not as being driven from my habitation, but as leaving 
my inn. 

O glorious day! when I shall retire from this low and 
sordid scene to associate with the divine assembly of de- 
parted spirits; and not with those only whom I just now 
mentioned, but with my dear Cato, that best of sons and 
most valuable of men! It was my sad fate to lay his body 
on the funeral pile, when by the course of nature I had 
reason to hope he would have performed the same last 
office to mine. His soul, however, did not desert me, but 
still looked back on me in its flight to those happy man- 
sions to which he was assured I should one day follow 
him. If I seemed to bear his death with fortitude, it was 
by no means that I did not most sensibly feel the loss I 
had sustained: it was because I supported myself with the 
consoling reflection that we could not long be separated. 

Thus to think, and thus to act, has enabled me, Scipio, 
to bear up under a load of years with that ease and com- 
placency which both you and Lælius have so frequently, 
it seems, remarked with admiration; as, indeed, it has ren- 
dered my old age not only no inconvenient state to me, 
but even an agreeable one. And, after all, should this my 
firm persuasion of the soul’s immortality prove to be a 
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mere delusion, it is at least a pleasing delusion, and I will 
cherish it to my latest breath. I have the satisfaction in 
the meantime to be assured that if death should utterly 
extinguish my existence, as some minute philosophers 
assert, the groundless hope I entertained of an after-life 
in some better state can not expose me to the derision 
of these wonderful sages when they and I shall be no more. 
At all events, and even admitting that our expectations of 
immortality are utterly vain, there is a certain period, never- 
theless, when death would be a consummation most ear- 
nestly to be desired: for Nature has appointed to the days 
of man, as to all things else, their proper limits, beyond 
which they are no longer of any value. In fine, old age 
may be considered as the last scene in the great drama of 
life; and one would not, surely, wish to lengthen out his 
part till he sank down sated with repetition and exhausted 
with fatigue. 

These, my noble friends, are the reflections I had to 
lay before you on the subject of old age—a period to which, 
I hope, you will both of you in due time arrive, and prove 
by your own experience the truth of what I have asserted 
to you on mine. 

NOTES 
2 Translated by William Melmoth. 
2 Cato’s proper name was Marcus Porcius, Cato being a characteris- 


tic addition affixed to it by common consent, from the old Latin term 
Catus, which signifies “ wise.” 
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FROM CICERO AT ROME TO ATTICUS AT 
ATHENS 


(Ap ATT., I, 1.) July, 689 A. v.c. (65 8. c.)” 


The present letter is almost entirely taken up with Cicero’s pros- 
pects of election. It is the earliest we possess, except a few unimpor- 
tant ones belonging to the three previous years. Titus Pomponius 
Atticus, to whom it (like nearly half of the extant letters) is addressed, 
was a fellow-student and the lifelong friend of Cicero. He was a man 
of thoroughly cultivated tastes, and apparently half a Greek in habits 
and sympathies, which is the main reason for the exceptional frequency 
of Greek words in the letters addressed to him. He was also one of 
the wealthiest men in Rome, aud possessed numerous estates abroad, 
one of which—that near Buthrotum, in Epirus, now Albania—is fre- 
quently mentioned. 


the prospects of my canvass, in which I know you 

take the deepest interest, stand much as follows: 
Only Galba is personally asking for votes: and he gets an 
old-fashioned no, without any varnish or polite evasions. 
What people say is that this over-eagerness of his in begin- 
ning to canvass has been far from unfavourable to my 
interest, because when they refuse him a vote it is gen- 
erally on the ground that I have a right to it. So I have 
hopes of this doing me considerable service when the news 
spreads that my friends are discovered to be very numer- 
ous. I have thought of beginning canvassing in the Cam- 
pus Martius at the election of tribunes—that is, July 17th, 
the very day on which Cincius tells me your messenger 
leaves with this letter. My competitors, at least those who 
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seem to be known for certain, are Galba, Antonius, and 
Cornificius. At this point, I take it, you have laughed 
or groaned. Well, then, to make you smite the tragic brow, 
there are people who think Czsonius will be one too! We 
do not imagine that Aquilius will. He stoutly refuses, 
and has vowed that his bad health and his unquestioned 
sovereignty at the bar are reasons against it. Catilin will 
be certain to stand if the judges decide that day is night.* 
You can hardly expect me to be writing about that Aulus 
junior ë or Palicanus. As to the candidates for this year, 
Cesar‘ is thought to be safe. The struggle is supposed 
to lie between Thermus and Silanus, and they are so poorly 
off for friends, as well as for reputation, that I fancy it 
would not be infaisable to run Curius against them. No- 
body but myself, however, takes this view. Apparently 
it is best for my prospects that Thermus should be returned 
with Cæsar. No one of the present candidates, if he should 
have to stand over to my year, would be likely to be a 
stronger competitor, because he is the commissioner for 
the Flaminian road; and as thet will be finished by then, 
I should be very glad to see his name returned as consul 
now with Cæsar.” This is the general idea which up to 
the present I have formed of those who are standing. For 
my own part, I intend to use the greatest diligence in dis- 
charging the whole duty of candidates, and as Gaul ê seems 
to carry great weight in the voting, when our law courts 
have begun to cool down after term-time I mean to run 
down next September to Piso? on a commission, so as 
to be back in January. When I have thoroughly satisfied 
myself as to the intentions of our aristocracy I will let you 
know. Everything else must, I think, run smoothly, at 
least if these civilians 8 are my only competitors. Mind, 
as you are nearer to them, you must guarantee to secure 
me all that set of Pompeius, our good friend. Tell him I 
shall not be at all annoyed with him if he should fail to 
appear at my election. 

Well, so much for that matter and how we stand. But 
there is something for which I am exceedingly anxious to 
be sure of your forgiveness. Your uncle Cecilius, who 
has been cheated out of a considerable sum of money 
through Publius Varius, has commenced legal proceedings 
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against his brother ° Aulus Caninius Satyrus for the recov- 
ery of the property, which he is accused of having pur- 
chased under fraudulent pretences. The other creditors 
also are parties to the action, including [Lucius] Lucullus, 
Publius Scipio, and one Pontius Aquila, who will, they 
suppose, represent the creditors if the property comes to 
the hammer. But to be discussing who is to represent 
them is absurd. Hear my case now. Cecilius has asked 
me to appear for him against Satyrus. Now hardly a day 
passes without this Satyrus coming to my house. It is 
Domitius whom he honours with the first place, myself 
with the second in his attentions; and he was exceedingly 
useful both to my brother and to me at our elections. In 
fact, I am much troubled from my friendship on one hand 
for Satyrus, and on the other for Domitius, on whom above 
any one else my chance of being elected mainly rests. This 
I have explained to Cecilius, at the same time assuring 
him that if the matter lay simply between him and Satyrus 
I would certainly oblige him; but as it is, this being a case 
which concerns all the creditors (particularly as they are 
men of position, well able to protect the interests of their 
own body without the help of any one specially retained 
for Cæcilius), it was not unreasonable to expect him to 
make some allowance too for my obligations and my pres- 
ent position. I thought he took this more rudely than 
one would like or than is usual in good society, and after- 
ward entirely broke off our acquaintance which had sprung 
up in the last few days. I beg you will not be angry with 
me for this, and believe that good feeling made it impos- 
sible for me to come forward to blast the whole career 
of a friend in deep distress, when that friend had strained 
every nerve to show his regard and zeal for myself. If, 
however, you are inclined to be hard on me, you will think 
it was my election stood in the way. Well, for my part, 
even granting it to be so, I think I might be forgiven: 
“ Neque enim levia aut ludicra petuntur.” ™ 

In short, you see how I have to steer, and to make up my 
mind not only never to throw away supporters, but to be 
always adding to them. I hope I have convinced you; 
at any rate, I am really anxious to do so. 
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Your Hermathena'! I am immensely delighted with, 
and it is so beautifully placed that all the rest of the gal- 
lery seems to be little else than the cadre to it.—Y ours 
ever. 

NOTES 


*For the “ Letters” the translation and notes of George Edward 
Jeans have been used. 

?In other words, that black is white, and that Catilin is innocent. 

* Professor Tyrrel has, I think, satisfactorily vindicated the manu- 
script reading Aufidio, which would refer to Titus Aufidius, formerly 
prætor of Asia. Auli filio is a mere correction of Orelli. 

*Lucius Cæsar. 

*The Medicean manuscript reading, retained by Mr. Watson, is 
unintelligible. Mr. Pretor reads “ que tum erit absoluta. Sane facile 
et libenter eum cum Czsare consulem factum viderim.” Manutius 
suggests addiderim. Mr. Tyrrell proposes “ Thermum Cæsari con- 
sulem accuderim ” =“ I would wish to solder together Thermus and 
Cæsar in the consulship,” and believes it to be a play on thermus, 
a lupine, and cicer, a vetch. Fortunately, the general sense of the 
passage is clear. 

° Only Cispadane Gaul is here meant. The many uses of Gallia need 
great care in distinction by the context. 

*Gaius Calpurnius Piso, consul 67 B.c., and now Governor of 
Gallia Narbonensis—that is, the south of France. The legatio libera 
was a sinecure, giving the privileges of an ambassador. It was 
a gross abuse of public funds, afterward denounced by Cicero, “ De 
Leg.” iii, 18. 

* This may mean “those who are now in town,” but more probably 
=“a military candidate would be a stronger rival.” Hence the re- 
mark about Pompeius, whom he does not want to come to town with 
all his officers. 

* Frater, like a3ea¢bs (compare the controversy about “ James, the 
Lord’s brother ”), may mean cousin, but hardly where there is nothing 
to suggest it. He may have been a half-brother, or either of them 
may very well have been adopted into another family, adoption being 
very common at Rome. Satrius is a more probable form of the name 
than Satyrus. 

0 Æn.,” xii, 764. Cicero’s quotation is from “ Iliad,” xxii, 159, of 
which Virgil’s line is a paraphrase. In other words, “the prize (of 
the consulship) is a noble one.” 

= A two-faced statue of Hermes and Athena. Such figures seem 
to have been fashionable at Rome at this time. The phrase, eius 
àvdðņua (= the whole gallery seems to be dedicated to it), is a mere 
correction of the Med. reading eliu avadua, which Professor Tyrrell 
insists should be #Afav kvauua, the lighting up, or kindled orb, of the 
sun. Neither reading, I think, carries conviction with it. 
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FROM CICERO AT LAODICEA TO ATTICUS 
AT BUTHROTUM 
(Ap ATT., V, 21.) February 13, 704 A. v. c. (50 B. C.) 


This letter illustrates the pressure put upon a Roman governor to 
make or wrest the law in the interest of his private friends. The con- 
duct of Marcus Brutus, the typical representative of Roman aristo- 
cratic virtues, who was the real lender of the usurious loan to the 
town council of Salamis, and who by his agent starved five of them 
to death to obtain the payment of his illegal bond, sets Cicero’s by 
comparison in a highly favourable light; though the latter, with his 
usual love of a weak compromise, only refused personally to do a gross 
injustice to the poor people of Salamis, and left the question open 
for his presumably unscrupulous successor. 


I aM exceedingly glad that you have got safe to Epirus, 
and had, as you tell me, an agreeable journey, but a little 
vexed that you should not be in Rome at such an intensely 
critical time for me; though, indeed, I can console myself 
by thinking that you are not likely to have a cheerful winter 
there or enjoy stopping where you are. 

That first letter, the meaning of which you want me 
to explain, from Gaius Cassius, the brother of your friend 
Quintus Cassius, is a more modest one to write than the 
one he sent afterward, where he announces that he has 
brought the Parthian war to a conclusion! It is true they 
had retreated from Antioch before Bibulus came up, but 
it was no very brilliant journée for us, whereas at the pres- 
ent moment they are wintering in Cyrrhestica,’ and a very 
serious war is impending. Not only is the son of the 
Parthian king Orodes inside our territory, but Deiotarus, 
whose son is betrothed to the daughter of Artavasdes (and 
the information might come from him), has no doubt what- 
ever that the king himself, when summer comes, will at 
once cross the Euphrates with all his forces. And on the 
very same day—the 7th of October—that Cassius’s tri- 
umphant letter was read in the Senate, came mine announc- 
ing the rising. Our friend Axius says mine was regarded 
as most important, while he tells me that nobody believed 
the other. Bibulus’s had not yet arrived; and his, I know 
for certain, was full of anxiety. All this makes me fear lest, 
Pompeius not being allowed to leave Rome at all from 
the dread of an outbreak, and the Senate refusing to grant 
any special privileges to Casar, members should think 
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that till this knot can be untied I ought not to return home 
before a successor has been appointed, or that while things 
are in such a disturbed state it is not right to leave such 
important provinces each to the charge of a mere deputy. 
Thus I dread lest there should be some extension of my 
time, which nobody could even stop with his veto, and 
all the more because you, who would be sure to meet 
many of my difficulties with your good advice, and influ- 
ence and sympathy, are now away. [Still] you will say 
I am simply creating these anxieties for myself. I can 
not help it, and hope it may prove to be so; but I am 
nervous about everything. However, that was a very 
pretty finale to the letter you sent me from Buthrotum 
while you were still sea-sick: that, as far as you could see, 
there would be nothing, you hoped, to prevent my return 
home. I should have liked the “as far as you could see ” 
better without the hoping; that was not wanted at all. 
I got too at Iconium, and with hardly any delay, thanks 
to the messengers of the tax contractors, one written im- 
mediately after the triumph of Lentulus. You repeat in 
it your aigredoux mixture, that I shall have no delay, but 
add immediately that if things go wrong you will come 
out to me. Your hesitation tortures me: at the same time 
this will show you which letters they are that I have re- 
ceived. For I never got the one which you yourself tell 
me you gave to Hermon, the freedman of Canuleius the 
centurion. You had frequently mentioned that you in- 
trusted one to the slaves of Lznius: this, dated September 
21st, was delivered to me at last at Laodicea by Lænius in 
person, after my arrival there, on the 11th of February. 
I will show Lzenius not only by promises for the moment, 
but by substantial proofs as long as I stay, how I value 
a recommendation from you. This letter only contained 
what was stale news, with one exception—I mean about 
those panthers from Cibyra. You are a dear good fellow 
for telling Marcus Octavius it was not likely: only do for 
the future say “ No” positively to whatever you are not 
positively certain about. For my good resolutions were 
pretty firm of themselves, but having them fired, as upon 
my honour they were, by your approval, I have now out- 
stripped everybody (you will find this is true), not merely 
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in being considerate, but in justice, courtesy, and clemency. 
You will be greatly mistaken if you think that anything in 
the world ever caused more surprise than that during my 
government of this province there has not been a half- 
penny of expense, either for public objects, or for any indi- 
vidual of my suite, except Lucius Tullius, my second in 
command. He, though scrupulous in other respects, has 
[nevertheless] overstepped Czsar’s act, though never more 
than once in a day, and not as others used to do in every 
town [and, excepting him, no one has on any single occa- 
sion taken anything]; and so has compelled me to make 
him an exception, when I assert there has not been a half- 
penny of expense; but leaving him out, no one has taken 
anything. For this discredit I am indebted to our friend 
Quintus Titinius. 

After the summer campaign I gave the command of the 
winter quarters and of Cilicia to my brother Quintus. I 
have sent Quintus Volusius, the son-in-law of your friend 
Tiberius, a safe man and wonderfully little inclined to be 
grasping, to stay in Cyprus just for a day or two, lest the 
few Roman citizens who have business there should say 
the administration of justice was denied them, it not being 
allowable to summon the Cypriots out of their island. I 
myself started from Tarsus for my Asiatic district on the 
5th of January, and I declare I can not tell you what en- 
thusiasm I evoked from the states of Cilicia, and, above 
all, from the good people of Tarsus; while, after I had 
crossed the Taurus, there was enormous expectation among 
my districts in Asia, which for the six months of my gov- 
ernment had never received a requisition from me, never 
seen a man billeted on them. Now before my time that 
part of every year was spent in the following profitable 
way: The richer states used to be paying large sums not 
to have soldiers quartered on them for the winter; the 
Cypriots, indeed, as much as £10,000, whereas from that 
island—I am speaking with no exaggeration, but strictly 
au pied de la lettre—not one single penny was exacted 
under my government. For these benefits, which seem to 
them astounding, I do not allow them to vote me any 
honours, except as a mere compliment: statues, temples, 
and arcs de triomphe ? I absolutely forbid, nor in any other 
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way do the towns groan under the infliction of me—though 
perhaps you do, for trumpeting all this about myself. Let 
it pass, an you love me: you yourself wanted me to do so. 
The consequence was that I made such a progress through 
Asia that even though there was a famine at the time, which 
is a most distressing sight, in this Asiatic district of mine, 
owing to the entire failure of the crops, it has been a thing 
to be proud of. Wherever I went I have never had to 
employ force, or legal process, or insolent threats, but sim- 
ply by my influence and recommendation I have induced 
the people, whether Greeks or Roman citizens, who had 
stowed away corn, to promise a large supply to their own 
towns. 

I have appointed the 13th of February (the day on 
which I am writing this letter) for holding a court at Lao- 
dicea for Cibyra and Apamea; from the 15th of March on- 
ward one, which will also be here, for Synnas, Pamphylia 
(I will look about then for a cor de chasse for Phemius), 
Lycaonia, and Isauria; after the 15th of May I am off for 
Cilicia to spend June there—in peace, let us hope, as far 
as the Parthians are concerned. July, if all go well, we 
are to spend in passing through the province on our way 
back: for I entered my government [at Laodicea] on the 
31st of July, while Sulpicius and Marcellus were still con- 
suls, and it will be the right thing for me to leave it on the 
30th of July. I will first try hard to get my brother Quin- 
tus’s consent to allowing himself to be left in charge, which 
will be as much against his will as mine, but it can not now 
be decently avoided, especially since, even as it is, I can not 
detain my excellent officer Pomptinus; the good man has 
such an attraction to Rome in Postumius—not to say pos- 
sibly in Postumia. But enough of my plans; I must now 
tell you about Brutus. 

Your friend Brutus is acquainted with certain individ- 
uals, by name Marcus Scaptius and Publius Matinius, to 
whom the people of Salamis, in Cyprus, owe money, and 
whom he strongly recommended to my good offices. I 
know nothing of Matinius, but Scaptius came out to me 
to the camp. For Brutus’s sake, I promised that I would 
enforce payment on the Salaminians, for which he thanked 
me. He asked for some post of command, but I said that 
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I never appointed anybody engaged in money transactions, 
and that I had explained the same to you before: when 
Pompeius had applied to me I had shown him good reasons 
for my rule not to mention Torquatus when he asked for 
your friend Lænius, as well as many others. If he wanted 
the post only for the sake of his bond, I would take care 
he recovered it. He thanked me, and took his leave. Now 
my predecessor Appius had already given a few troops of 
horse to this Scaptius in order to coerce the Salaminians, 
and had appointed the man also to a command. He was 
now putting the screw on the people. I ordered that his 
troops should leave Cyprus. Scaptius was greatly ag- 
grieved. Well, not to make a long story, when the Sala- 
minians came to apply to me at Tarsus, and with them 
Scaptius, I ordered them to pay the money, in fulfilment of 
my pledge to him. This produced much about the bond 
itself and the violent proceedings of Scaptius, but I refused 
to listen. I advised them, even implored them, in return 
for the favour I had shown their city, to settle the claim; 
finally I told them that I must enforce it. The poor people, 
so far from refusing, even said they were only paying away 
what was mine, for as I had not exacted what they had 
always before had to give to the governor, they were only 
giving up what was practically mine, and, in fact, the debt 
to Scaptius was considerably less than what their governor 
usually exacted. I commended the deputation for this. 
Very good, said Scaptius, but let us see what the sum 
amounts to. Now when I published the usual edict, I had 
announced that I should maintain the rate of interest at 
twelve per cent, the interest on default to be added to the 
principal only at the end of each year; but Scaptius by the 
terms of his bond now proceeded to demand forty-eight per 
cent. “ What do you mean?” say I. “ How can I possibly 
go against my own edict?” Hereupon he produces a decree 
of the Senate, dated from the consulship of Lentulus and 
Philippus, that the Governor of Cilicia for the time being 
should be required to recognise this bond as valid. I was 
horrified at first; in fact, it was absolute ruin for the com- 
munity. On examination I find two decrees of the Senate 
dated from that year about the very bond in question. For 
when the Salaminians wanted to borrow money at Rome 
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they failed, because it was forbidden under Gabinius’s act. 
Hereupon some friends of Brutus, relying on his powerful 
protection, were willing to lend the money at four times the 
usual rate, provided they could obtain security for payment 
by a special decree. Through Brutus’s influence a decree 
is then passed exempting both the Salaminians and their 
creditors from the penalties of the law, and the money was 
duly handed over. Some time afterward it occurred to 
these money-lenders that the decree was of no use to them, 
because Gabinits’s act excluded the bond from being good 
in law at all. Then a decree was passed that the bond 
should be held valid, . . . but only for the usual rate of 
interest allowed in other cases. After I had explained this 
to be the meaning of the decree, Scaptius took me aside to 
say that he had nothing to urge against my decision, only 
that the people fancied they owed him two hundred talents, 
and he would be willing to compromise for this sum, as 
they really owed him a trifle less; would I then induce 
them to pay the two hundred in full? “ Very well,” say I, 
and calling them to me, without letting Scaptius be pres- 
ent, I put the question, “ How much do you really owe?” 
“ One hundred and six talents,” say they. I report to Scap- 
tius, and the fellow begins to bluster. “ All we want, then,” 
say I, “is for you to compare accounts.” Down they sit, 
and begin adding up the amount, which tallies to a penny. 
The deputation is quite prepared to pay the money down, 
and urges him to take it, but Scaptius, taking me aside 
again, begs me to leave the matter as it stands. I yielded 
to the fellow, cool as his proposal was, and refused the 
Greeks when they requested leave to deposit the money 
in some temple.* All the people there were inclined to 
cry out that Scaptius was impudent to the last degree for 
not being satisfied with twelve per cent, with interest on 
default, and some that he was incredibly foolish. To me, 
however, it seems he was more impudent than foolish. 
for he had the choice between resting content with twelve 
per cent, recoverable at law, or making a doubtful debt in 
the hope of extorting forty-eight per cent. Here you have 
the statement of my case, and if Brutus does not accept 
my explanation I do not know why I should regard him 
as a friend. His uncle Cato will undoubtedly accept it, 
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especially since quite lately the Senate has passed a de- 
cree, which, I suppose, was since you left, for the recovery 
of debts, making twelve per cent, simple interest, the legal 
rate. What a reduction this makes I feel certain you have 
already reckoned, knowing how you have your figures at 
your fingers’ ends. And as to this subject—en passant— 
Lucius Lucceius (he is a son of Marcus Lucceius) writes to 
me complaining that there is great danger, for which the 
Senate and all these decrees are responsible, of our coming 
to a general repudiation; and dwells on the mischief Gaius 
Tulius * did when he allowed payment to be deferred, were 
it but for the trifling period of a single day; never was any- 
thing more momentous to the state. But to return to the 
point. Put my case against Brutus carefully, if you can call 
it a case where nothing can fairly be said on the other side 
at all, especially since I have left this matter of his entirely 
open to my successor. 

Everything else I have to say is about home matters. 
As to the affaire de famille, I should be quite willing, like 
you, to give my consent to Postumia’s son,® since Pon- 
tidia is only trifling with us; but how I wish you were 
there! You must not expect to hear from my brother 
Quintus for the next few months, because the snow makes 
the Taurus impassable before June. I am perpetually writ- 
ing, as you ask me, to strengthen Thermus’s hands. King 
Deiotarus declares that Publius Valerius has no money, 
but is, so he tells me, dependent upon him. As soon as 
you have heard whether they have inserted an intercalary 
month or not at Rome, I wish you would let me know 
definitely on what day the Mysteries will be. I am perhaps 
a shade less eager in looking for your letters than if you 
were at Rome, but still I do look for them. 


NOTES 


1The district between Antioch and the Euphrates. 

2 That is, statues of the person thus honoured in a four-horse chariot. 

3 There is a slight lacuna in the text, but the meaning is clear. 

‘This was a clear injustice, because paying into a temple under a 
judicial decree was like paying money into court, and interest would 
at once have ceased to accrue. . $ l 

5It is very doubtful whether this refers to the dictator, who is 
always called either C. Cæsar or C. Iulius Cesar, nor has the particu- 
lar measure been identified. _ À 

© That is, to Servius Sulpicius the younger as a husband for Tullia. 
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FROM CICERO AT LAODICEA TO ATTICUS 
AT ROME 
(Ap ATT., VI, 2.) May, 704 A. v. c. (50 B. C.) 


Your freedman Philogenes having made his way to 
Laodicea to pay his respects to me, and mentioned that 
he was just about to sail on his return to you, I send this 
letter by him in answer to the one I received from Brutus’s 
courier. And I will answer your last page first, which 
gave me much annoyance, that Cincius should have writ- 
ten so to you about his conversation with Statius; and the 
most annoying part of it all is that Statius should say I 
agreed in approving the course proposed.! Approve in- 
deed! but no more of this. I need only say that my wish 
is to see the ties of relationship with you as numerous as 
possible, though those of affection which we already have 
could not be closer than they are; so utterly do I repudiate 
the idea of wishing to undo in the smallest degree anything 
that now holds us together. I have often, however, found 
from experience that he is just the man who would ex- 
press himself too bitterly about such disputes; often, in- 
deed, I have had to pacify his rage: this I suppose you 
know: why, in this very excursion—not to call it a cam- 
paign—I have frequently seen him furious with passion, 
and no less frequently mollified again. What he may have 
written to Statius I can not tell: whatever he intended to 
do in a matter of this kind, he had no business in any case 
to write to a freedman about it. Now it shall be my ear- 
nest endeavour to prevent any step being taken that our 
wishes or his duty would forbid. Nor is it enough in a 
thing of this kind for each to go bail for his own part only. 
In fact, the principal share in this work belongs to the boy 
(I ought perhaps now to call him a young man) Quintus 
Cicero, and, indeed, I am always impressing this upon him. 
And it appears to me that he loves his mother, as he ought 
to do, very strongly, and yourself to an amazing extent. 
But the lad’s disposition is a generous one enough, only it 
is a strange mixture, and I have enough to do to keep 
him straight. 

Now as my first page has answered your last, it is time 
to turn back to your first. That the cities of Pelopon- 
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nesus are all on the sea-coast I took on trust from the maps 
of Dicearchus,? no worthless authority, but one whom even 
your judgment approves. When he is making Cheron 
describe the cave of Trophonius he finds this fault with 
the Greeks on various grounds—that they had kept so 
much to the sea-coast, and makes not a single exception in 
Peloponnesus. While I could not but accept his author- 
ity—for he was historien, s’il en fut, and had lived in Pelo- 
pornesus—I was certainly startled, and only half believing 
it I consulted Dionysius. He too was at first taken aback, 
but afterward, having as good an opinion of your friend 
Diczearchus as you can have of Gaius Vestorius, or I of 
Marcus Cluvius,? thought we might without hesitation 
accept his statements. Lepreon, which is a place on the 
coast, he fancied might belong to Arcadia, while Tenea, 
Aliphera, and Tritia seemed ne dater que d’hier, in proof 
of which he appealed to Book II of the “ Iliad,” where there 
is no mention of those places. Accordingly, I transferred 
the passage in question bodily from Diczarchus. As to 
the “ Phliasii,” I know already that that is what they are 
called; so will you see that your copy has it; mine, indeed, 
is already so. But it was the esprit de systéme in the first 
instance that led me astray: Phlius is like Opus, Sipus; 
which make Opuntii, Sipuntii. But this I have at once 
corrected. 

I see you are pleased at my moderation and forbear- 
ance; how much more then would you be if you were here! 
And during this session, which I have been holding at 
Laodicea from the 13th of February till the 1st of May, 
for all the departments except Cilicia Proper, I have done 
some wonderful work, seeing the number of cities that have 
been entirely freed from debt, and many more that have 
been greatly relieved. All have revived at once on recover- 
ing their affranchissement, with the use of their own laws 
and courts. There were two kinds of opportunities I gave 
them for diminishing or getting rid of their debts. The 
first was, that under my government they had no expense 
at all, and when I say none I am speaking absolutely à 
la lettre: no expense whatever, I repeat, not a single 
farthing. Now it is scarcely credible how largely even by 
this alone the different cities have been enabled to get their 
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heads above water. But there is another reason, too. The 
peculations of the Greeks themselves, committed, that 1s, 
by their own magistrates, were enormous. I myself ex- 
amined those who for the last ten years had held office: 
they made no secret of it. Consequently, without being 
publicly disgraced at all, they have taken the load on their 
own shoulders, and repaid the money themselves to the 
communities; 4 the communities in their turn, without a 
word of complaint, have handed over to the tax-gatherers 
(to whom they had paid nothing since the last census) even 
the arrears of the previous period, and consequently among 
tax-gatherers now I am as the apple of their eye. “A grate- 
ful lot they are!” say you. Yes, we know them of old. Well, 
they have found my administration in other respects too, 
without being incompetent, mild, and courteous beyond 
all precedent: access to me has been given not at all in the 
style of our foreign governments: no applying to a cham- 
berlain; I have always been about the house before day- 
break, just as in the old days when I was a candidate. All 
this is popular and thought a great deal of, and has not as 
yet proved irksome, thanks to my being an old campaigner. 

On the 7th of May I shall go, I think, to Cilicia, and 
after spending June there (Heaven send it may be without 
an outbreak! but we are threatened with a great war by 
the Parthians) give up July to the journey back, for my 
year of work expires on the 30th of July, and I am in great 
hopes that I shall not have my time extended at all. I 
have the “ Gazettes ” up to the 7th of March, by which I 
find that, thanks to the firm attitude of our friend Curio, 
the last thing in the world likely to be discussed is the prov- 
inces; therefore I shall see you, I hope, before long. 

I come now to your—nay, since you prefer it, I will 
say our—friend Brutus. For my own part I have done 
everything that it was possible to effect in my province, 
or even to attempt in the king’s country. Accordingly, 
I have been pressing his Majesty in every way, and con- 
tinue to do so daily; by letter, of course, for I only had 
him there for three or four days during a disturbance which 
I helped him out of. But I have never ceased, either in 
person while he was here, or in perpetual letters afterward, 
to ask him to grant this as a favour to me, and to urge 
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it as being advisable for himself. I have done a good deal, 
but how much I do not exactly know, being at such a long 
distance. As to the people of Salamis, being able to use 
force with them, I have brought them to express their will- 
ingness to pay the whole debt to Scaptius, provided only 
that the twelve per cent were reckoned from the last con- 
tract, and not at compound interest, but to be calculated 
from the beginning of every year. There was the money 
ready to be counted out: Scaptius would have nothing to 
do with it. My good friend, how can you tell me that 
Brutus really wants to put up with some deduction? Why 
his bond was for forty-eight per cent. That was totally 
impossible, and if it were possible I could not allow it. 
They tell me that Scaptius is decidedly repenting, for as 
to his argument that a decree of the Senate gives him 
the right to recover under his bond, the reason why that 
was passed was that the people of Salamis had borrowed 
money in violation of Aulus Gabinius’s act, which is an 
act to forbid the legal right to recover money so borrowed; 
therefore the Senate passed a resolution that that particular 
bond should be held good in law for recovery. As things 
are then, the bond possesses exactly the same validity as 
every other one, nothing whatever that is exceptional. I 
think I shall get Brutus to admit that I have only acted 
with propriety in all this; but about you I am not sure: 
Cato undoubtedly will. But now I appeal again to your- 
self. Seriously, Atticus, can you, who have always praised 
my integrity and fine sense of right, “ dare with those very 
lips,” as Ennius has it, to urge me to give Scaptius a troop 
of horse to exact the money? Nay, if you, who tell me you 
are often tormented at not being with me, were here now, 
would you allow me to do this if I wanted it? Not more 
than fifty, indeed! why Spartacus at first had not so many 
as that. How much harm, think you, would those scoun- 
drels not have done in so helpless an island—would have 
done? what did they not actually do before I came here? 
They kept the councillors of Salamis shut up in their town- 
hall so many days that some actually died of starvation; 
for Scaptius had a command given him by Appius, and 
Appius himself furnished him with some troops. Is this, 
then, what you would ask me; you, whose face I declare 
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always rises before my eyes whenever I think about hon- 
our or any claim of duty—can it be you, I say, asking me 
to appoint Scaptius to a command? I had already formed 
a resolution independently not to appoint any money- 
lender, and Brutus had approved of it. He to have a troop 
of horse? why more than foot? Scaptius seems to be turn- 
ing out quite a spendthrift! The principal people of Sala- 
mis wish it, no doubt. Oh, I know all about that: why, 
they came as far as Ephesus to meet me, and with tears 
iu their eyes reported the iniquities of the cavalry, and their 
own misery: and in consequence of this I at once issued 
a despatch ordering that all cavalry should leave Cyprus 
before a certain date, for which, among many other reasons, 
the people of Salamis have passed resolutions lauding me 
to the skies. But what need can there be now of cavalry, 
when the people of Salamis are all for paying? Unless, 
indeed, this is what we want to use our swords to enforce 
—that they should pay interest at four times the twelve 
per cent. And then, think you I shall ever again venture 
to read or to lay a finger on those books which you are 
everyhere praising if I shall have been guilty of such an 
act?® Nay, my dearest Atticus, let me tell you you have 
shown too much affection for Brutus in your pleading, and, 
I fear, too little for me. I may add that I have written to 
Brutus to say that you have been writing to me. 

Now for what else there is to be said. I am doing all 
I can here for Appius, though only as far as honour will 
allow, but still unquestionably with good-will; for, indeed, 
I do not dislike him, and am really attached to Brutus; 
while Pompeius, my regard for whom increases with every 
day of my life, is pressing his case upon me with amazing 
anxiety. You have heard that Gaius Czelius is coming here 
as our questor. I do not understand what it all means, 
but I do not like that business about Pammenes. For my- 
self I hope to be at Athens in September. Of course, I 
should like to know the times of your movements. About 
Sempronius Rufus’s naiveté you told me in your letter from 
Corcyra. Well, I can only say I envy Vestorius his power.’ 
I should like still to go on chattering, but it is now broad 
daylight; the crowd is beginning to press; Philogenes is 
in haste to be off. So I will only add my good wishes: give 
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them from me to Pilia and my little Cecilia when you write, 
and accept kind remembrances from my son Marcus. 


NOTES 


*This refers to Quintus Cicero’s intention of divorcing Pomponia. 
The divorce did not take place till five years after this. 

* Diczearchus published a series of maps of the whole known world 
with descriptive accounts. In one of them Chzron, an interlocutor, 
apparently describes the celebrated cave and oracle of Trophonius, 
near Lebadeia, in Boeotia. 

* Vestorius and Cluvius were both bankers of Puteoli, the old name 
of which was Diczarchia. Cicero means, therefore, “I thought 
Diczarchus was as much to be trusted in geography as the most re- 
spectable of Diczarchians in money.” 

* Suis umeris certainly does not mean “of their own accord” 
(Boot), a rendering for which there is no authority, but “ out of their 
own resources,” “ without borrowing.” This is the meaning also in 
the passages (“ Pro Flacco,” 37, 94; “ Pro Milone,” 9, 25) which Boot 
quotes as parallels for his view. 

£ Probably Cicero’s treatise on government (“ De re publica ”). 

€ What Appius wanted Cicero to do was no doubt to suppress or 
cajole inconvenient witnesses. ; 

*The allusion is somewhat obscure, but it seems that Rufus did 
not call on Cicero when he passed through Puteoli, and Cicero sar- 
castically attributes this to his being afraid of meeting the banker 
Vestorius ii the streets. We have no means of explaining fully the 
allusion to Pammenes; but from “ Ad Att.,” v, 20, 10, it appears to 
refer to some purchase of a house. 


FROM CICERO ON A VISIT TO LUCIUS PON- 
TIUS AQUILA, AT TREBULA,; TO ATTICUS 
AT ROME 


(Ap Artt., VII, 7.) December, 704 A. V.C. (50 B. C.) 


“ Dronysrus, who, as I too have found, is a most ex- 
cellent person, and besides being very learned is quite de- 
voted to you, arrived in Rome on the 18th of December, 
and gave me a letter from you.” ‘This is every word you 
have to say about Dionysius in your letter. You do not 
add, mind,? “and he expressed his gratitude to you”; 
though he was certainly bound to do so, and if he had 
done, you with your usual kindness would have been sure 
to add this. However, it is not left open for me now chan- 
ter la palinodie about him, after what I said in my former 
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letter. Let us say, therefore, that he is undoubtedly a good 
man, since even on the present occasion he deserves some 
credit for giving me such an excellent opportunity of see- 
ing through him. 

Philogenes has given you a correct account: he has not 
neglected his duty at all. I wanted him to make use of 
the money as long as we could allow him, and consequently 
he has done so for the last thirteen months. 

I am anxious to hear that Pomptinus ë is doing well, 
and afraid of what his entering the city, which you say 
he has done, may mean; for he would not have taken this 
step without some important reason. For myself, as the 
2d of January is Cross-Roads Day,’ I do not care to go 
and stay at the house at Albanum on that day, lest my 
arrival should put the household to inconvenience: I shall 
make it the 3d, therefore, and thence to Rome on the 4th. 
I do not know on what day you look for your “ accès ” of 
the fever, but I should be very sorry for you to have to 
move, at the risk of your health. 

As to what honours they are going to give me, unless 
it should prove that Cæsar has been secretly working 
against me by means of his creatures among the tribunes, 
there seems to be a general acquiescence, and my own 
feelings are most inclined of all to acquiesce, which say 
that whatever happens about this will do well enough, and 
all the more because I hear from many quarters that Pom- 
peius and his council have determined to send me out to 
Sicily with full powers as governor. Oh, these wise men 
of Abdera!® as you Greeks say. The Senate has passed 
no decree, the people have voted for no law that I should 
be intrusted with the government of Sicily. If, on the 
other hand, the state makes over the selection entirely to 
Pompeius, why must he send me more than any private 
individual? So if my military rank is going to give me 
any trouble, the first gate I come to shall serve me to get 
rid of it. For when you say that there is amazing anxiety 
to know what I shall do, and yet that not a single indi- 
vidual among the good citizens, or even the moderately 
good ones, has any doubt on the point, I do not see what 
sort of people you would call good citizens—I for my part 
know of none—of course, I only mean if we are looking 
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for classes of none but good citizens. Individuals no doubt 
here and there are sound, but in times of civil discord it is 
soundness in whole classes and different ranks of life we 
have to look for. The Senate? How can you call it sound 
when it is entirely in fault if the provinces have no proper 
government at all? For Curio would never have persisted 
in his opposition if any attempt had been made to discuss 
it with him properly; but the Senate refused to adopt the 
proposal, and the consequence is that no successor to Cæsar 
was appointed at all. Or the tax-contractors? They never 
were stanch, but now they are Czsar’s most devoted friends. 
Or the money-lenders? or the farmers, who are for peace 
at any price? But perhaps you fancy that they have a 
horror of finding themselves under a monarchy; whereas 
they never formerly kicked against it, provided one would 
leave them in peace. What then? Ought we to allow 
a man who still retains his army after his legal term has 
expired to stand for office? To me, on the contrary, it 
seems that even his absence is conclusive. But grant one 
and you grant the other too. Do I approve of the ten- 
year term of military authority, carried too in the way that 
it was? If so, I must equally approve of my own banish- 
ment; of the loss of our Campanian territory; the adop- 
tion of a patrician by a plebeian, and a native of Gades by 
one of Mytilene;® I must approve of the gains of Labienus 
and Mamurra; the park of Balbus, and his villa at Tus- 
culum.” But all these things spring from one source. It 
was our place to resist him while he was weak, and that 
was easy enough; now it is a case of eleven legions; cav- 
alry as much as ever he likes; all the people beyond the 
Po; the masses of the capital; numbers of the tribunes; 
such a reckless body of our younger men; and a general 
of his immense authority, immense audacity. This is the 
man now with whom we have to reckon by the sword or 
legally ratify his pretensions. “ Fight to the last,” you 
say, “ rather than be a slave.” And for what? To be pro- 
scribed if you fail: to be a slave none the less if you suc- 
ceed. What, then, would I propose to do? Just what 
sheep do: when scattered they will go with any flock of 
their own species. Like an ox following a herd I mean 
to follow the good citizens, or any who will claim to be 
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the good ones, even if they only mean to rush blindly 
on. I see plain enough what is the best course in our sad 
straits: for nobody can say for certain what will happen 
when we have got to blows, while everybody can tell this 
much, that if the good cause is defeated he will exact the 
blood of our leading men as cruelly as Cinna, and the treas- 
ures of the wealthy as avariciously as Sulla. Here I am 
all this time politiquant with you, and I would do so even 
longer but that my lamp is failing me. This is my con- 
clusion, “ Marcus Tullius is in possession of the house.” 
Then Marcus Tullius begs to support his honourable friend, 
Gnzus Pompeius, or, what is the same thing, Titus Pom- 
ponius Atticus. 

Please give my remembrances to Alexis, a very gentle- 
manly boy—unless, indeed, during my absence he has 
grown up into a young man, for he seemed to be likely 
enough to do that. 


NOTES 


1 Now Treglia, about eight miles from Capua. An estate at Tre- 
bula would be called Trebulanum. This Mr. Forsyth turns into Tribu- 
lanum, giving it apparently as the name of the town. 

Boot suggests optatum for the strange word putato =“ what I 
wanted to hear.” 

3 One of Cicero’s officers. His entering Rome implied that he had 
given up all hopes of attending Cicero’s entry in triumph. 

‘The Compitalia, or Cross-Roads Day, a feast in honour of the 
household gods, was, like the Saturnalia, a special holiday for the 
slaves. Cicero had been invited to stay with Pompeius at Albanum, 
the later town which succeeded the ancient Alba. 

€ The people of Abdera, though it was the birthplace of three cele- 
brated philosophers—Democritus, Protagoras, and Anaxarchus—were 
generally spoken of by the Greeks like our wise men of Gotham 
(Martial, x, 25; Juvenal, x, 50, etc.). Malines has a similar unenviable 
reputation among Belgians, probably equally undeserved. 

° The native of Gades (Cadiz) is Lucius Cornelius Balbus the elder, 
who was adopted by Theophanes of Mytilene, the confidential servant 
of Pompeius; but why their birthplace is mentioned is not clear. Mr. 
Watson thinks it was to mark the degradation of the Roman franchise. 
The whole passage means that the acts of the triumvirs must stand 
or fall together. 

*Mamurra, Cesar’s commandant of engineers, and Labienus, his 
second in command, amassed great wealth. Compare Catullus, xxix: 
Mamurram habere quod Comata Gallia Habebat ante et ultima Bri- 
tannia. Labienus rebuilt Cingulum at his own expense (“ Cæs. Bell. 
Civ.,” i, 15). The gardens of Balbus, Czsar’s treasurer, were a gift 
from Pompeius (“ Ad Att..” ix, 13, 8); his villa at Tusculum is de- 
scribed in Cicero’s speech (“ Pro Balbo,” 25, 56). 

° Cesar’s utter falsification of this prediction is well known. 
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FROM CICERO AT FORMIZ TO ATTICUS AT 
ROME 
(Ap Arr., VII, 9.) End of December, 704 A. V. c€. (50 B.C.) 


“ Ex, what?” you exclaim, “am I to have a letter from 
you every day?” Every day if I can find a messenger to 
send it by. “ Why, you are all but here yourself!” Very 
well, as soon as I am come, I will stop them. One of yours 
I see has never reached me, which my good friend Lucius 
Quinctius was bringing when he was assaulted and robbed 
near the tomb of Basilus. So see if there was anything in 
it which I ought to know, and at the same time here is 
a question for you a trancher; assuredly it is a problem 
in la haute politique. We will say that things must take 
one of these courses: (1) Cæsar is allowed to stand for 
the consulship, and yet meanwhile, through the influence 
either of the Senate or the tribunes, to retain his army. 
(2) Cæsar is induced to give up his province and army, 
and thereupon is elected consul. (3) We fail in persuading 
him to do this, and thereupon the elections are held with- 
out admitting his claim; he meanwhile consenting to this, 
and so retaining his province. (4) The tribunes being em- 
ployed to interfere, though he still remains passive, mat- 
ters are brought to an interregnum. 

Again, if he bring his army to bear upon us because 
we refuse to admit his claim, it may be that we must fight 
it out with him. In that case he may draw the sword either 
(1) at once, while we are hardly prepared for him, or (2) 
later on, when his friends have proposed to the assembly 
his claim to stand as being legal, and it has been rejected. 
Then he may appeal to arms (1) merely on the single pre- 
text of the refusal of his claims; or (2) he may combine it 
with some other reason, if it should turn out that any 
tribune, for obstructing the proceedings of the Senate, 
or inciting the populace to riot, has been publicly censured, 
or had his powers limited, or been suspended, or deprived 
of his office (or, what is the same thing,’ pretends to have 
been deprived) and takes refuge with him. 

Lastly, war being once begun, we may have (1) to 
defend the capital; or (2) to abandon it, and intercept his 
provisions and other supplies. 

30 
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Now which of all these evils, one or other of which we 
must unquestionably undergo, are you inclined to think 
the least? I have no doubt you will say that he should 
be persuaded to give up his army and be elected consul 
on that condition. That is exactly how it stands; if he 
will only come down to this, nothing can possibly be said 
against it; and I should not be surprised at his doing so 
if he does not succeed in getting permission to stand and 
still to retain his army. Some people, however, think that 
for us there is nothing more to be dreaded than his being 
consul. “ Well, I would rather have it so,” you will say, 
“than with his army.” Undoubtedly; yet I can tell you 
there is one person? who considers even the former by 
itself a frightiul evil, nor is there any cure for it. Give 
way, must we, if he is bent upon it? Fancy seeing him 
such a consul again as you saw him in his first consul- 
ship! And yet our friend admits that even then in his 
weaker days he was stronger than all the republic together. 
What, then, do you expect now? And if he is to be con- 
sul, Pompeius is fully determined to stop in Spain. What 
a dreadful state of things if what we can not refuse him 
is the very thing most to be deprecated, and yet one his 
acceptance of which would instantly win him the highest 
regard of all good citizens! So let us put this alternative 
out of the question, which they say he could never be 
brought to accept. Then which is the worst evil of the 
rest? To give way to him on what the same person char- 
acterizes as his “ most unblushing ” demand? What, in- 
deed, could be more unblushing? You have held a prov- 
ince for ten years, a time which you got not by a grant 
of the Senate, but by your own factiousness and violence. 
Now that period—not one of law, but only of your own 
self-willed choice, but still let us say the period of the law— 
has elapsed, and a vote is passed for your successor. Then 
you step in and say, “ You must have some consideration 
for me.” Will you have some for us? Are you forsooth 
to keep your army longer than the nation has voted it to 
you against the will of the Senate? “ You must fight to 
the bitter end unless you give way.” At least, then, the 
other retorts again, it will be with a bright hope, whether 
it be of conquering or only of dying while liberty still 
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survives. To conclude, if we must fight, the time depends 
on the chapter of accidents, and the policy to be adopted 
upon the circumstances of the time, so that I do not pro- 
pose to put you through your examination on that ques- 
tion. Send me an answer to these I have named if you 
see one; as for me, my thoughts are racked night and day. 


NOTES 


* Notice the weak alternative marked by ve after a succession of 
strong alternatives marked by aut. 

? Probably Pompeius, whom, as Mr. Watson points out, Cicero had 
met at Formiz on December 25th. 


FROM CICERO AT FORMIZ TO CÆSAR AT 
BRUNDISIUM 


(Ap Arr., IX, 1 A.) March 18 (?), 705 A. v. c. (49 B. €.) 


Upon reading your letter—which I received through 
our friend Furnius—requesting me to stay somewhere 
within reach of town, I was not so much surprised at your 
expressing a wish to avail yourself of my “judgment ” 
and my “ position,” as doubtful of the meaning you in- 
tended to convey by my “ influence and assistance.” Hope, 
however, led me to the interpretation of concluding that 
—as might be expected from one of your admirable, indeed 
pre-eminent wisdom—you were anxious that negotiations 
should be opened on behalf of the tranquility, peace, and 
union of our countrymen; for which purpose I could not 
but reflect that both by my nature and the part I have 
played I was well enough suited. If this be really the case, 
and if you feel any desire at all to show due consideration 
for my friend Pompeius, and bring him into harmony once 
more both with yourself and with the republic, you will 
assuredly find no one better fitted for that task than I 
am; who have ever given pacific counsels to him, and to 
the Senate so soon as I found an opportunity. Since the 
appeal to arms not only have I not taken the smallest part 
in this war, but have come to the conclusion that by the 
war a grievous wrong is done to yourself, against whose 
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rightful privileges, granted by special favour of the Roman 
people, the attacks of the spiteful and jealous were being 
directed. But just as at that time I not only personally 
supported your rightful position, but counselled everybody 
else to lend you their assistance, so now it is the rights 
of Pompeius for which I am deeply concerned; because it 
is now several years since I first selected you men as the 
objects of my most loyal devotion, with whom I would 
choose to be united, as I now am, in ties of the closest 
friendship. Consequently, I have this request to make— 
say rather I implore and beseech you with every plea that 
I can use—even among your weighty anxieties to allot 
some time to this consideration also, how I may be allowed 
by your kind indulgence to show myself a man of honour; 
one, in short, who is grateful and affectionate from the 
recollection of the very ‘great kindness he once received. 
Even if this concerned me alone, I should still flatter myself 
that to me you would grant it; but in my opinion it equally 
concerns both your own honour and the public welfare, 
that I, who am one of a very small number, should still 
be retained in the best possible position for promoting 
the harmony of you two and of our fellow-countrymen. 

Though I have already thanked you in the matter of 
Lentulus ! for being the preserver of a man who had once 
been mine, yet for my part on reading the letter which 
he has sent me, written in a spirit of the warmest grati- 
tude for your liberality and kindness, I even pictured my- 
self as owing to you the safety which you have granted 
to him; and if this shows you that I am of a grateful 
nature in his case, secure me, I entreat you, some oppor- 
tunity of showing myself no less so in the case of Pom- 
peius. 

NOTE 
1 Lentulus Spinther, the consul of 57 B. cC., who had greatly helped 


Cicero’s recall in that year, was among those dismissed unhurt by 
Cesar after the capture of Corfinium. 
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FROM CICERO AT ARPINUM TO ATTICUS 
AT ROME 
(Ap ATT., IX, 18.) March 29, 705 a.v.c. (49 B.C.) 


As you advised in both respects; in the first place my 
language was calculated rather to make him respect than 
be grateful to me,’ and in the second I stuck to my point— 
no going to town. Where I was deceived was in having 
expected to find him yielding: I have never seen anything 
less so. My decision, says he, is a censure on himself, and 
the others will be more inclined to hang back if I have 
refused to come; I reply that their case is not the same. 
After much of this, “ Well, come then and propose a peace- 
ful settlement.” “ And,” say I, “with full discretion?” 
“Am I,” says he, “to dictate to you?” “This,” say I, 
“is what I shall propose: that in the opinion of the Senate 
it is inexpedient that you should proceed to Spain, and 
that troops should be conveyed to Greece; and I shall,” 
I add, “ fully express my sympathy for Pompeius.” Then 
he, “ But that I can not approve of your saying.” “ Just 
what I was thinking,” say I, “ but the very reason why I 
do not want to be there is that I must either speak in this 
way, and about many things which I could not leave un- 
said on any terms if I were there, or else not go at all.” 
In the end, as if he was anxious to quit the discussion, 
“Would I then take time to think over it?” This could 
not be refused. So we parted. I fancy, therefore, that 
he is not much in love with me, but I am in love with 
myself, a feeling to which I have long been a stranger. 

As for the rest, good Heavens, what a following he 
has!—quite an “ Inferno,” as you are fond of describing it. 
It contained, among others, Celer’s man Eros! O the 
utter villainy—the gang of desperadoes! What do you. 
say to a son of Sulpicius and another of Titinius being 
actually in an army besieging Pompeius! Six legions! 
and he is as watchful as he is bold—TI see no limit to trou- 
bles. Well, now assuredly you must produce your advice; 
it was agreed that this was the last thing to wait for. Still 
that finale of his—which I had all but omitted—is annoy- 
ing; that if I would not allow him to avail himself of my 
advice, he would take that of persons who were available, 
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and condescend to all counsels alike. Have I, then, really 
seen the great man, as I had said, and smarted for it? 
Yes, indeed I have. Give you the sequel? After that, 
he to his house at Pedum, I to Arpinum; from which place 
I for my part am on the lookout for the always cheery 
babillage promised in your letter.? Come, plague on it! 
you will say, no doing what is already done with. Yet 
even the great man we follow made many mistakes. But 
I am expecting your letter, for your “let us wait and see 
how this will turn out ” is no longer any good. This meet- 
ing of ours was to be the final thing; and as I doubt not 
that I have by it offended our friend we must act all the 
more promptly. An you love me, a letter—politiquant, 
too; J am so anxiously looking now for what you will have 


to say. 
NOTES 


*On the 28th Cæsar arrived at Formiæ from Sinuessa, and had the 
interview with Cicero here described, which produced no decisive under- 
standing. “The reader can not but observe from this letter how much 
our author’s style is influenced by his situation. He speaks as one out 
of breath after a terrible fright, in half-broken, short sentences.” 
(Guthrie’s “ Epistles to Atticus.”) It may, therefore, have been writ- 
ten on the evening of the 28th, but more probably not till the zoth, 
since after the interview Cicero left for Arpinum, Cesar for Pedum, 
a town lying between Tibur and Przneste. 

* This is the commonest reading, “ Eros Celeri” or “ Celeris ” 
probably some freedman of Metellus Celer), which requires, indeed, 
no alteration of the text, but then the allusion remains absolutely ob- 
scure. The corrections proposed are almost infinite, but none of them 
carry conviction. Hofmann suggests in qua erat area sceleris (= “in 
what an arena of crime was he moving ”), and this, with the substitu- 
tion of scelerum, is adopted without comment by Mr. Parry. Koch 
proposes in qua erant mera scelera, to which Boot inclines; and Peerl- 
kamp que cohors scelerum. Others suspect the corruption of a Greek 
word: Gronovius suggests in qua erat pos (= cupiditas) scelerum; 
Kayser, «épas (cornu copiz) scelerum; Hermann, with elaborate in- 
genuity, in qua ego Tepeotas Probably the worst of all is Orelli’s in 
qua erat épeoxeAla (= raillery). 

3 The reading of the Medicean manuscript AAATEACAN has never 
been satisfactorily corrected. Aadayeioay (twittering) is a mere guess 
of Bos, introduced from “ Ad Att.,” x, 2, where it is supposed to mean 
the swallow, or perhaps the cicala; it is quite discredited by his rest- 
ing it on the imaginary support of his fictitious manuscript. Watson, 
however, adopts that reading, and explains it as “the letter that is 
to warn me to start with the swallows in spring.” Surely this is far- 
fetched to an extreme degree. II AaAayefoay be retained at all, it would 
be better to interpret it as “ chirruping,” in the sense of bright, cheer- 
ful, chatty; which seems to have been the character of Atticus’s let- 
ters—for he was in comparatively little danger—contrasted with the 
doleful spirit in which Cicero now generally wrote. Boot prefers 
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darerotoay (sc. epistulam) = “ the decisive letter”; and this only in- 
volves a slight change of the manuscript reading. But is there any 
authority for this use of diareddw without an object? 


FROM CICERO AT ROME TO GAIUS 
TREBONIUS?! AT SMYRNA 


(Ap Fam., X, 28.) January or February, 711 a. V. C. (43 B. C.) 


How I wish you had invited me to that splendid ban- 
quet on the Ides of March! we should not have had any- 
thing left over. Whereas it is the leavings with which 
I now have so much trouble that even your immortal gift 
to your country has something in it for complaint. In 
fact, there are times when—in me, however, this is almost 
sinful—I am disposed to be angry when I think that it 
was you, one of our good men and true, who took him 
aside,” and that thanks entirely to your kindness this pest 
is still alive; since to me alone you have left more trouble 
than to all other people besides myself put together. From 
the first moment indeed that, after Antonius’s disgraceful 
departure, the Senate could come together freely I brought 
myself back to the spirit of old days, which you, like your 
father, the most enthusiastic of patriots, had ever on your 
lips and in your love. For when the tribunes had con- 
vened the Senate for the zoth of December, and were intro- 
ducing a proposal on another matter, I dealt with the whole 
question of the position of the republic in my speech, and 
urged this point with the utmost vehemence; and more 
by the force of my enthusiasm than my abilities called back 
our now drooping and exhausted Senate to its ancient 
energy and character. This day, together with my own 
efforts and proposals, has first brought the people of Rome 
a vision of the recovery of their liberties; nor, indeed, have 
I myself since then allowed any interval to elapse without 
not merely thinking but taking action for the republic. 
And but for the fact that the news from town and all that 
goes on is, I suppose, reported to you, I would myself de- 
scribe it in full, although I am hampered by engagements 
of the utmost importance. But such things as these you 
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shall learn froni other people; from me only one or two, 
and those very briefly. We have a Senate that is reso- 
lute: ex-consuls in some cases timid, in others ill-affected: 
in Sulpicius we have had a great loss. Lucius Cæsar is on 
the right side in feeling, but because his nephew is con- 
cerned he does not favour very rigorous proposals. The 
consuls are most admirable; Decimus Brutus a noble ex- 
ample; Czesar a youth of singular ability, who will, I myself 
expect, go on as he has begun. However, this at least you 
may take as certain, that if he had not rapidly enrolled the 
veterans, and if two legions from the Antonian forces had 
not transferred themselves to his standard, and thus been 
a menace in the path of Antonius, there is no kind of wick- 
edness, no kind of cruelty that Antonius was likely to have 
left alone. This, although I suppose you have already 
heard it, I wanted to be confirmed to you. I will write 
more at length if I find that I have more leisure. 


NOTES 


*Trebonius soon after the murder of Cæsar assumed the govern- 
ment of Asia Minor. He probably never received this letter, because 
in this month Dolabella surprised and murdered him at Smyrna for 
having sent assistance to Cassius. He was the first victim among 
the conspirators, nearly all of whom, it was noticed, died a violent 
death. His character does not entitle him to any commiseration, but 
the incident at once changed Cicero’s late absurd panegyrics of Dola- 
bella into the equally extravagant abuse of the later Philippics. 

* This incident is mentioned also in “ Phil.,” ii, 14, 34, and by Plu- 
tarch. It was assuredly not done out of kindness, though the principle 
of shedding no blood but the monarch’s may have been stipulated by 
some; probably, however, it was chiefly from his known conrage and 
devotion to Cesar. 

* The similarity of sound, ore, amore, is probably intentional. 
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